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A THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











By the blossoms on the grave 
For the dearest dead we have ; 
By the quiet after tears ; 
For the love of all these years; 
For the loyalty that death 
Gave a life to, and a breath ; 
For the royal right of Love, 
Silence, absence, time to prove ; 
For the joy of being true— 
Truest! Nearest! Best! to you— 
God of life and death we pray: 
* Hearken to our thanks to-day.” 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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BY THE EARL OF LYTTON, 
“ OwEN MEREDITH,” 





In the brake are creaking 
The tufted canes, 
While the wind is streaking 
With smoky stains 
Avwelkin haunted by spectral rains ; 


And the lemon boughs under 
My garden wall 
In the Quinta yonder 
By fits let fall 
Now an emerald leaf, now a pale gold ball, 


On the black earth, studded 
With droplets bright 
From the fruit trees budded— 
Some pink, some white— 
That are all o’erflooded with watery light ; 


For the sun through a chasm 
In the sallow air, 
With a jubilant spasm, 
From his broken lair 
Upleaps, and stands, for a moment, bare! 


But a breath bewilders 
The wavering weather; 
And those sky-builders 
That put together 
The yaporous walls of the cloud-piled ether 


From the mountains hasten, 
In pale displeasure, 
To mortice and fasten 
The bright embrasure, 
Shutting behind it Heaven’s innermost azure ; 


And as sunken sheen 
That is seen no more 
Where a billow hath been 
On a soaked sea-shore, 
80 into the land it was flattering o’er. 


Fast sucked and sopped, 
That abortive gleam 
Has abruptly stopped ; 
And now all things seem 
Blurred as the bits of a broken dream. 


On the bleak blue rim 
Of the lonesome lea, 
Filmy and dim 
As far things at sea, 
Mafra yon nebulous clump must be! 


Across the red furrows 
To where in the sides 
Of the hills, he burrows 
As a reptile hides, 
The Many-legged, long-backed aqueduct 
strides, 
Straight over the pines 
As from tapers snuffed, 
A thin smoke twines 
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Whenee, downward turning 
A dubious haze, 

(From the charcoal-burning) 
It strays, delays, 

And departs by a dozen different ways. 


The ches' nuta shiver 
And the olive trees 
Recoil and quiver, 
Sturg by that breeze, 
Like sleepers awsked by a swarm of bees. 


Down glimmering lanes 
The gray oxen go, 
And the grumbling wains 
They drag onward slow 
Wail their way, o’er the slopes below, 


With fruits and casks 
To the seaside land, 
Where Culares basks 
In a glory bland, 
And from gardens o’erhanging the scented sand 


Great aloes glisten 
And roses dangle. 
But listen! Ob! listen! 
Where mule-bells jangle 
Rounding the rock-hewn path’s sharp angie 


From behind the hill. 
Whence is it, that roar, 
Up the road so still 
But a minute before? 
‘Tis a message that comes from the grieved sea- 
shore, 


And, though close it seems, 
Yet from far away 
It is come, as in dreams 
Come the warnings, they 
To the souls that can understand convey. 


For whenever you hear, 
As you hear it now 
So near and so clear, 
That sound, you may know 
Foul weather’s at hand, though no wind should 
blow. 


But the corkwood is sighing ; 
It cannot find rest; 
And the raven there, flying 
Around his black nest, 
Hath signaled the storm to the Siera’s crest. 


Plaintive and sullen, 
Penalva moans ; 
The torrents are swollen ; 
The granile bones 
Of Cruzalta crackle with split pine cones, 


Roused, and uproarious, 
The tossed boughs yell, 
Till the ghost of Honorius 
Is scared from his cell, 
Where not even a ghost could in quietude dwell, 


Though closed ail around 
With its cork-clad walls, 
Now stormed by the gcound 
Of the waterfalls 
That have shattered their mountain pedestals. 


On the topmost shelf 
Of the Pena, fast 
As the rock itself, 
In a cluster vast 
Stood castle and keep but a moment past, 


Now, in what to the sight 
Is but empty air, 
They have vanished outright; 
And the sharp peak, bare 
As a shaven chin, is upslanted there, 


Can a film of cloud, 
Like the fiat of fate, 
In its sightless shroud 
Thus obliterate 
The ponderous mass of a pile so great? 


Even so! By a breath 
Is firm truth dispelled 

And grandeur, beneath 
A cloud, beheld 





4s ae Till its course is luffed 
sy €dge of the cliff, by the breeze rebutfed ; 


And believed no more by the gaze it spelled. 


But all forms, alae, 
That remain or flee, 
As the winds that pass 
May their choice decree, 
Stand faster than friends have stood by me. 
KNEBWORTH Housk, STEVENAGE, ENGLAND. 





THANKSGIVING. 


BY OHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 








THANKSGIVING Day has become a much 
larger affair than it used to be. It is a na- 
tional holiday now. But it has lost some 
of its characteristics in being spread over 
so lerge a surface. I suppose that the 
younger states and the Southern States, in 
accepting it, will never find in it the flavor 
it bad a quarter of a century ago in New 
England. It is a more superficial day than 
it used to be. It is idle to regret this. Ed- 
ucation itself has become necessarily more 
superficial in becoming general. I am 
writing these lines in the far South, and 
although we shall have turkey on Novem- 
ber 25th, and probably many of the forms 
of the New England holiday, I know that 
the turkey, however easily it may be 
carved, will not have the tender associations 
of the holiday turkeys of my boyhood. 

Still, to me one of the chief reasons for 
thanksgiving in the year of grace 1886 is 
that it is a Southern as well as a Northern 
holiday. Then will go up all over this broad 
South fervent thanksgiving that in the fall 
of slavery we have a united country. Ido 
not suppose that public thanks will be 
given fo: the War, or any contrition ex- 
pressed at the share the South had in it; 
but I do know that in no part of the Union 
are the people, as a mass, more loyal; no- 
where have they greater anticipations of 
our destiny as one people; and I do know 
that all thoughtful people South unite with 
all thoughtful people North in rejoicing 
that the frightful specters of disunion and 
slavery have been removed from our path. 
It is not only that industry and thrift have 
sprung up all over the South, but that a 
virile manhood responds to the call of our 
national future. Great problems of labor 
and education are yet to be worked out; 
time is required to marskall the new forces; 
no man can by his own wisdom lay out a 
plan that shail meet all the difficulties; but 
I am astonished, in all the cities I have vis- 
ited,at the educaticnal life and the advance 
in theeducation of both races. When 1 com- 
pare it with the educational experience of 
Colonial New England in regard to its 
quality and quantity, I see how much 
more responsive is intellectual life in these 
days than in pre-revolutionary times. Con- 
sidering all the past, it is simply a marvel 
what the Southern States have accom- 
plished, unaided, in the matter of education 
since the reconstruction; and I do not be- 
lieve that in all our marshaling of things 
to. be thankful for at this festival there is a 
greater one than this. 

The education of the Negro is that which 
excites most interest, but the estab)ishment 
of graded schools of a high order in all the 
towns and their general excellence is as 
marked a feature >f the New South. In 
most of the cities these schools rank with 
any but the exceptionally best in the North. 
To the problem of Negro education there 
are two sides. The danger has already 
been developed of educating girls and boys 
out of any inclination to do wurk for a liv- 
ing, and in many places this tendency is 
bow being counteracted by the establish- 
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industries. There is another thing which 
is probably whimsical, but which causes us 
some regret. It is that education will ob- 
literate some of the delightful and original 
idicsyncrasies of the Negro race. When 
left to themselves they do develop, in a 
literary way, the greatest surprises, and 
add occasionally something to our language 
of new force. In illustration of what I 
mean, 1 will give the case of a Negro 
woman whom I saw the cther day in the 
prison camp (a bad enough place) near 
Atlanta. She was in for life for the mur- 
der ofa child. Of course she said she was 
innocent, and I inferred from her talk that 
the evidence aga‘nst ber was circums‘an. 
tial. She said that there was no evidence 
against her. ‘‘One man he come up and 
said he believed I hed struck the child, 
another believed I had give him nothing to 
eat, another believed I had poisoned him, 
and so they just believed me in here.” 

What a pity to educate away the possi- 
bilities of such lingual felicity. 

CHABLESDON, 8. C, 








WANDERING BIRDS. 
BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 


Tue splendid record of Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs’s forty years pastorate in Brooklyn 
illustrates the power of continuance. One 
such deep-rooted, wide-spreading cedar of 
Lebanon exerts more influence in a com- 
munity than a score of brittle willows that 
shoot up suddenly and snap off in the first 
hard gale. It is not everybody who can 
stand—or whom a congregation can stand 
—for forty or even twenty years; but 
when a man is thoroughly equipped for the 
Gospel ministry in head and heart, he ac- 
cumulates strength by abiding in one place. 
He must study in order to hold his place. 
Itinerancy and brief pastorates are strong 
temptations to turning up ‘old barrels” or 
little kegs, and living on old sermons. The 
wise man has declared that ‘‘as a bird 
that wandereth from her nest, so is 
@ man that wandereth from bis 
place.” When a minister finds a place 
—even though it involves hardships and 
heavy loads—in which God honors his ls- 
bors, there let him abide. Such ripe and 
fruitful pastorates as Dr. Edward N. Kirk’s 
in Boston, Dr. William Adams’s in New 
York, Dr, Shaw’s in Rochester, and the 
Rev. Albert Barnes’s in Philadelphia, prove 
that trees bear the more abundantly if they 
are uot transplanted too often. 

Mr. Spurgeon, who has spent his whole 
life in one charge, has happily said that 
‘¢there is no bird which can sit so well on 
the eggs as the bird that laidthem. Soa 
Christian minister should recollect that 
there are some young converts who are his 
own spiritual children. They are of his 
own bringing in, through divine grace, and, 
ordinarily speaking, there is no man who 
can by any means nurture the young con- 
verts like the man who was the means of 
their conversion. There is always a fear, 
when the parent bird is away, that the 
eggs will grow cold and addled, so that 
when she comes back she will find 
that she nas lost all her trouble. And 
when a pastor leaves his people for 
some other place, there may be many of 
those who did seem to run well, who will 
turn back. As there is no nest so comfort- 
able as the one which the bird builds for 
herself, so, commonly, no church is so suited 
to a pastor asthe one which he was the 
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This text about wandering birds has 
many an application besides the contin- 
uance of useful ministers in the same pul- 
pit. Ihave watched young men who are 
continually drifting from one situation to 
another, never knowing when they are 
well off. Unstable as water, they never 
excel in any pursuit. He who is every- 
thing by turns, and nothing long, will soon 
count for less than nothing. Competitions 
are growing fiercer in every line, and we 
would say to every young man—if you 
have found the place for which God made 
you, then stick/ Swing all your energies 
into it. Instead of wasting your sap in 
many useless twigs, turn it all into the 
one bough on which you expect to grow 
your fruit. Remember that long practice 
is the price of perfection. Never slight the 
smallest detail of your business, or let one 
slazy thread be woven into your fabric. 
** Why do you spend so much time in those 
mivute touches on your marble?” inquired 
some one of Powers in his studio. ‘ Be- 
cause,” replied tae great sculptor, ‘‘it is 
the minute touches which makes the dif- 
ference between an artist and a buogler.” 

There are a great many people in our 
churches who might profitably take Solo- 
mon’s hint about wandering birds. Some 
of them are gad-abouts wao are constantly 
on the go from one church to another, 
sampling the sermons, or sampling the 
music. Of course there are occasions on 
which the most regular attendant on his or 
her own church will find it right and profi- 
table to attend some particular service in 
another,sanctuary. But the chronic tramps 
are of small account anywhere. Just as 
soon might a person attempt to find a home 
in adozen different houses as to find a 
home for his soul in as many different 
churches. The growing Christians are 
those who keep their roots in the same soil, 
and strike down deep for the living waters. 
A wholesome rule for every Christian is— 
go where you belong, and belong where 
you go. 

If vagrancy in worship is spiritually un- 
profitable, so is vagrancy in religious work. 
Here, for instance, is a Sunday-school 
teacher who has a nest of unfledged birds 
committed to his or her carc. What right 
has that teacher to wander from that nest 
and leave the younglings unfed for a sin- 
gle Sabbath? What right to d:sert them en- 
tirely and go off in pursuit of another nest? 
If the Master distinctly calls you to any post 
of duty or place of labor,and seals your work 
with his blessing, then ‘‘ abide in your- 
calling.” If the work is hard, all the bet- 
ter; any fool can do easy things. Mary 
Lyon’s instructions to her Mount Holyoke 
graduates had the true apostolic ring in 
them: ‘* Dear girls, when you choose your 
fields of labor, go where nobody else is 
willing to go.” And when the right place 
is found, woeto the Christian or the re- 
former whom restlessness, or discourage. 
ments, or indolence, or love of novelty shall 
tempt to wander from their nests! 

However often we may shift our places 
in life we never can escape temptations, as 
long as Satan knows where we are, and we 
carry our own hearts with us. The adver- 
sary lays his snaresin every pathway. Nor 
can we flee from trials by changing our 
nests. Foreign travel is often recom- 
mended to the afflicted as a relief from sor- 
row; but no ocean steamer can go fast 
enough or far enough to carry a bleeding 
heart away from its griefs. It is not where 
weare,but what we are, that makes us either 
happy or wretched. And if we do not carry 
our old troubles with us when we change 
nests, we are quite sure to find some new 
troubles in the new nest. Many a discon 
tented daughter,-who quitted her home-nest 
on arash matrimonial venture, is now left 
hanging like a wounded bird ona broken 
limb with no nest at all to shelter her. To 
all my readers who are suffering sore trials, 
from whatever source, I would commend 
the following sweet carol for the heart to 
sing; you may sing it, like the nightingale, 
in the dark: 

** The child leans on its mother’s breast, 

Leaves there its care and sinks to rest ; 
The bird sits singing by her nest, 
And chants aloud 


Her trast in God, and so is blest 
*Neath darkest cloud. 

** The heart that trusts forever sings, 
Christ’s sunshine lights as on its wings, 
A well of joy within it springs, 

Come good or ill; 









Whate’er to-day, to-morrow, brings, 
It is God’s will.” 

One more thought is suggested by this 
passage about wandering birds; and I 
would lovingly impress it upon all back- 
sliding souls. You cannot be happy in 
sin any more than 2 bird could be happy if 
it were fifty feet deep it the sea. God 
forbids you to be either happy or healthy 
while you are deserting your closet, or 
your prayer-meeting, or your post of duty, 
or your Saviour. You are out of your 
nest. The only kind of repentance that cap 
avail is to return! Open again your dusty 
Bible, and opeu your locked closet-door. 
Go back to your deserted duty. Hasten 
back to thy forsaken Saviour! What thou 
doest, do quickly; for if the night of death 
come onthee suddenly it may be too dark 
to find thy way back. 

B RccKkiy, L. I. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE, 
II. 
OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 











BY ANDREW LANG. 





My Dear Winoort: 

1 hear that a book has lately been pub- 
lished by an American lady, in which all 
the modern poets are represented. The 
singers have been induced to make their own 
selections, and ‘‘put forward their best 
foot,” anapzst or trochee, or whatever it 
may be. My information goes further, and 
declares that there are but eighteen poets of 
England to sixty inspired Americans. I 
have an impression that I, mot chélif, am 
one of the eighteen thus outnumbered 
and contending with an invincible throng 
of combatants. The whole story, if cor- 
rectly reported, shows how very dangerous 
it is to write even on English poetry of the 
day. Eighteenis long odds against a single 
critic, and Major Bellenden, in ‘‘ Old Mor- 
tality,” tells us that three to one are 
odds as long as ever any warrior met vic- 
toriously, and that warrior was old Cor- 
poral Raddlebanes. 

I dec'ine the task, I am not going to try 
to estimate either the eighteen of England 
or the sixty of the States. It is enough to 
speak about three living poets, in addition 
to those masters treated of in my last let- 
ter. Two of the three you will have 
guessed at—Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris. The third, I daresay, you do 
not know, even by name. I think he is not 
one of the English eighteen—Mr. Robert 
Bridges. His muse has followed the epi- 
curean maxim, and chosen the shadowy 
path, fallentis semita vitae, where the dew 
lies longest om the grass, and the red rowan 
berries droop in autumn above the yel- 
low St. John’s wort. But you will find her 
all the fresher for her country ways. 

My knowledge of Mr. William Morris’s 
poetry begins in years so far away that 
they seem like reminiscences of another 
existence. I remember sitting beneath 
Cardinal Beaton’s ruined castle at St. 
Andrews, looking across the bay to the 
sunset, while some one repeated ‘* Two 
Red Roses across the Moon.” And I re- 
member thinking that the poem was non- 
sense. With Mr. Morris’s other early 
verses, ‘‘ The Defense of Guinevere,” this 
song of the mcon and the rose3 was pub- 
lished in 1858. Probably the little book 
won no attention; it is not popular even 
now. Yet the lyrics remain in memories 
which forget all but a general i pression 
of the vast ‘“‘ Earthly Paradise,” that great 
decorative poem, in which slim maidens 
and green clad men, and waters wan, and 
flowering apple trees, and rich palaces are 
all mingled as in some long ancient tapes- 
try, shaken a little by the wind of death. 
They are not living and breathing people, 
these persons of the fables; they are but 
shadows, beautiful and faint, and their 
poem is fit reading for sleepy summer 
afternoons. But the characters in the 
lyrics in ‘‘ The Defense of Guinevere,” are 
people of flesh and blood, under their chain 
armor and their velvet, and the trappings of 
their tabard. Their is no book in the world 
quite like this of Mr. Morris’s old Oxford 
days when the spirit of the Middle Ages en- 
tered into him, with all its contradictions 
of faith and doubt, and its earnest desire 
to enjoy this life to the full in war and love, 
or to make certain of a future in which war 





is not, and all love is pure heavenly. If 
one were to choose favorites from the “‘De- 
fense of Guinevere,” they would be the 
ballads of ‘‘Shameful Death,” and of 
“The Sailing of the Sword,” and ‘“*The 
Wind,” which has the wind’s wail in its 
voice, and all the mad sorrow of ‘‘ Por- 
phyria’s Lover” in its burden. The use 
of ‘‘color-words,” in all these pieces, is very 
curious and happy. The red ruby, the 
brown falcon, the white mar], ‘the scarlet 
roofs of the good town,” in ‘ The Sailing 
Sword,” make the poem a vivid picture. 
Then look at the mad, remorseful sea- 
rover, the Slayer of his lady, in ‘‘The 
Wind :” 

“For my chair is heavy and carved, and with 

sweeping green behind 

It is hung, and the dragons thereon grin out in 

the gusts of the wind; 

On its folds an orange lies with a deep gash cut in 

the rind ; 

If Imove my chair it will scream, and the orange 

will roll out far, 

And the faint yellow juice ooze out like blood 

from @ wizard’s jar, 

And the dogs will how! for those who went last 

month to the war.” 

‘*The Blue Closet,” which is said to have 
been written for some drawings of Mr. 
Rossetti, is also a masterpiece in this ro- 
mantic manner. Our brief English age of 
romanticism, our 1830, was 1856—60, when 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Burne Jones, and Mr. 
Swinburne were undergraduates. Perhaps 
it wants a peculiar turn of taste to admire 
these strange things, though ‘‘ The Hay- 
stack in the Floods,” with its tragedy, must 
surely appeal to all who read poetry. For 
the rest, as time goes on, I more and more 
feel as if Mr. Morris’s long later poems, 
‘“‘The Earthly Paradise,” especially, were 
less art than ‘‘art manufacture.” This is 
an ungrateful and erroneous sentiment. 
‘‘The Earthly Paradise, and still more cer- 
tainly ‘*‘ Jason,” are full of such pleasure 
as only poetry can give. As some one said 
of a contemporary politician, they are 
‘*good, but copious.” Even from narra- 
tive poetry Mr. Morris has long abstuined. 
He, too, is silent. He, too, illustrates Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s parable of ‘‘The Progress 
of Poetry.” 

“ The Mount is mute, the channel dry.” 

Euripides has been called ‘‘ the meteoric 
poet,” and the same title seems very ap- 
propriate to Mr. Swinburne. Probably 
few readers had heard his name. I only 
knew it as that of the author of a strange 
medieval tale in prose, when he published 
‘* Atalanta in Calydon” in 1865. I remember 
taking up the quarto in white cloth, at the 
Oxford Union, and being instantly taken 
captive by the beauty and originality of the 
verse. There was this novel ‘‘ meteoric” 
character in the poem: the writer seemed 
to rejoice in snow and fire, and stars, and 
storm, ‘‘the blue cold fields and folds of 
air,” in all the great primitive forces which 
were alive before this earth was; the naked 
vast powers that circle the planets and fur- 
thest constella‘ions. This quality, and his 
varied and sonorous verse, and his pes- 
simism,fput into the mouth of a Greek 
chorus, were the things that struck one 
mostin Mr. Swinburne. He was, above 
all, ‘‘a mighty mouthed inventor of bar- 
monies,” and one looked eagerly for his 
next poems. They came with disappoint- 
ment and trouble. The famous ‘‘ Odes and 
Ballads,” have become so well known that 
people can hardly understand the noise 
they made. I don’t wonder at the scandal, 
even now. I don’t see the fun of several 
of the pieces, except the mischievous fun 
of shocking your audience. However, 
‘* The Leper” and his company are chiefly 
boyish, in the least favorable sense of the 
word. They do not destroy the imperish- 
able merit of the ‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine” 
and ‘‘ The Garden of Proserpine,” and the 
‘‘Triumph of Time” and “ Itylus.” Many 
years have passed since 1866, and yet one’s 
old opinion, that English poetry contains 
no verbal music more original, sonorous 
and sweet than Mr. Swinburne wrote in 
these pieces when still very young, re- 
mains an opinion unshaken. Twenty years 
ago, then, he had enabled the world to take 
his measure; he had given proofs of a true 
poet; he was learned too in literature as 
few poets have been since Milton, and 
like Milton, skilled to make verse in the lan- 
guages of the ancient world and in modern 
tongues. His French songs and Greek 
elegiac3 are of great excellence; probably 





<= 
no scholar who was not also a poet 
match his Greek lines on Landor, 

What, then, is lacking to make M 
Swinburne a poet of a rank even : 
than that which he occupies? Who can 
tell? There is no science than can magte 
this ehemistry of the brain. He is too Copi. 
ous. ‘‘ Bothwell” is long enough for six 
plays, and “Tristram and Iseult” prolix 
beyond even medieval narrative. He jg 
too pertinacious; children are the joy of 
the world and Victor I{ugo is a great poet; 
but Mr. Swinburne almost makes us excuge 
Herod and Napoleon III by his endless 
odes to Hugo,and rondels to small boysang 
girls. Ne guid nimis, that is the golden rule 
which he constantly spurns, being too lux. 
uriant, too emphatic and as fond of repeat. 
ing himself as Professor Freeman. Such 
are the defects of so noble a genius; thos 
perverse Nature has decided that it shall 
be, Nature which makes no ruby without, 
flaw. 

The name of Mr. Robert Bridges is prop. 
ably strange to many lovers of poetry who 
would like nothing better than to make 
acquaintance with his verse. But his verse 
is not so easily found. This poet never 
writes in magazines; his books have not 
appealed to the public by any sort of ad- 
vertisement, only two or three of them 
have come forth in the regular way. The 
first was ‘‘Poems, by Robert Bridges, 
Batchelor of Arts in the University of Ox. 
ford. Parva seges satis est. London: Pick. 
ering, 1873.” 

This volume was presently, I fancy, 
withdrawn, and the author has distributed 
some portions of it in succeeding pam- 
phiets, or in books printed at Mr. Daniel's 
private press in Oxford. In these, as in all 
Mr. Bridges’s poems, there is a certain aus. 
tere and indifferent beauty of diction anda 
memory of the old English poets, Milton 
and the earlier lyrists. I remember being 
greatly pleased with the ‘‘ Elegy on a Lady 
whom Grief for the Death of Her Betrothed 
Killed.” 

‘Let the priests go before, arrayed in white, 
And let the dark stoled minstrels follow slow, 

Next they that bear her, honored on this night, 

And then the maidens in a double row, 
Each singing soft and low, 

And each on high a torch upstaying: 

Unto her lover lead her forth with light, 

With music and with singing, and with praying.” 

This is astately stanza. 

In his first volume Mr. Bridges offered a 
few rondeaux and triolets, turning his back 
on all these things as soon as they became 
popular. In spite of their popularity [ have 
the audacity to like them still, in their 
humbie, twittering way. Mach more inhis 
true vein were the lines, ‘* Clear and Gen- 
tle Stream,” and all the other verses in 
which, like a trae Etonian, he celebrates 
the beautiful Thames: 


* There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine 
And brilliant under foot with thousand gems 

Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 
Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 

And pendant branches trail their foliage fine 
Upcn his watery face. 


2 . . * * * * 


** A rusty island guards the sacred bower 
And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower 

Robbing the golden market of the bees. 
And laden branches float 
By banks of myosote ; 

And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat. 

I cannot say how often I have read that 
poem, and how delightfully it carries the 
breath of our River through the London 
smoke. Nor less welcome are the two 
poems on spring, the “ Invitation to the 
Country,” and the “Reply.” In these, be 
sides their verbal beauty and their charm- 
ing pictures, is a manly philosophy of Life, 
which animates Mr. Bridges’s more im- 
portant pieces, his ‘‘ Prometheus the Fire 
bringer,” and his ‘* Nero,” a tragedy Te- 
markable for the representation of Nero. 
himself, the luxurious human tiger. From 
‘‘ Prometheus” I make a short extract, 
show the quality of Mr. Bridges’s blank 
verse: 

“ Nor is there any spirit on earth astir, 

Nor ‘neath the airy vault, nor yet beyond 

In any dweller in far-reaching space 

Nobler or dearer than the spirit of man: 

That spirit which lives in each and will not die, 

That wooeth beauty, and for all good things 

Urgeth a voice, or still in passion sigheth, 

And where he loveth, draweth the heart with. 

hia.” 
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——— 

Mr. Bridges’s latest book is his ‘‘ Eros 
and Psyche” (Bell & Sons, who publish the 
Prometheus”). It is the old story very 
closely followed, and beautifully retold, 
with 2 hundred memories of ancient poets, 
Homer, Dante, Theocritus, as well as of 
Apuleius. 

Ihave named Mr. Bridges here because 
his poems are probably all but unknown to 
readers well acquainted with many such 
English writers as Mr. Dobson, Mr. Myers, 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, and Mr. Gosse. 
On them, especially on actual contempo- 
raties or juniors in age, it would be almost 
impertinent for me to speak to you; but, 
even at that risk, I take the chance of di- 
recting you to the poetry ot Mr. Bridges. 
lowe so much pleasure to its pure moun- 
tain air, that, if speech be impertinence, 
silence were ingratitude. 

Very sincerely yours 
A. Lane. 


WHO WIN BY PROGRESS? 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 








In a former article I endeavored to show 
that the word proletariat, which is now 
coming into use as a name by which the 
wages-class and their friends designate 
them, ought properly to be applied only 
to persons who live from hand to mouth, 
who have no definite industrial reliance for 
support, who have no capital and no rea- 
sonable chance of ever getting any, who 
touch elbows all the time with crime and 
occasionally fall into it, and who increase 
the population through vice. 

No such class of persons as this exists 
in modern society, all assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It is true that a person born from shift- 
less, lazy, criminal, or vicious parents 
enters our modern life grievously handi- 
capped for the struggle of life, and that 
such persons call more than all others, 
especially while they are yet children, for 
the intervention of Christian charity. 

Itis also true that a man who is fond of 
the life of a great city cannot secure health, 
virtue, and capital for his children there at 
as easy a rate as he could in the country. 
What then? Shall his fellow- citizens, 
many of whom have fled to the country, 
not because they like it, but because they 
ean do better for their children in that 
way, be called upon to enable him to en- 
joy the delights of the city on the easy 
terms of the country? 

It has been asked whether there is not 
some remedy for the harsh contrasts of 
wealth and poverty in great cities. There 
is. It consists in a voluntary disruption 
of the city, and scattering its population 
over the country. Now let us see who 
will go first. It is safe to predict that 
among the last to go will be the inhabitants 
of the slums. 

Not even in the slums of great modern 
Cities, then, is there any class of persons 
who could be called proletarians, and be 
distinguished from the dangerous and 
criminal class; for any one who finds him- 
self there, and is discontented, can find his 
way, by moderate effort, to other places 
where the conditions are easier; and, in 
general, there is no man who is honest and 
industrious who cannot put himself in a 
way to maintain himself and his family, 
Misfortune apart, in a condition of sub- 
stantial comfort. We have any amount of 
Teckless assertion to the contrary. It is 
asserted that the wages-class is in misery, 
and suffers from a great number of griev- 
ances; but no statement of this kind has 
ever been made in terms which could be 
subjected to examination. 

lt is also asserted that the wages-class 
have not shared in the advantages of prog- 
tess. Here it should be noticed, in the first 
Place, that so soon as a member of the non- 
Capitalist class wins capital, he is reckoned 
With the capitalist class. What we should 
really need in order to test the question what 
chances the non-capitalists have .had for a 
Century past, would be a census of the cap- 
italists and non-capitalists a century ago, 
& similar census now, and a census of those 
who, in the meantime, have gone over from 
the latter to theformer. The usual method 
of argument is to show that comparative 
Poverty still exists. This mode of argu- 
Ment is often extended still further, so that 

amounts to arguing that our civilization 
accomplished nothing at all, because it 


can be shown that it has not yet got every- 
thing done. 

In opposition to all this, I maintain that 
the progress of the arts and sciences in the 
last hundred years has inured most of all 
to the benefit of the non-capitalists, and 
that the social agitation which we are now 
witnessing is a proof of the strength, not of 
the weakness, of that class. If any one 
wants to see how weak classes have been 
treated in all ages of the world let him note 
how landlords are treated now. 

It is a common opinion that the effect of 
the extersion of capital, especially in the 
form of machinery, is to displace human 
-abor. That opinion is superficial and 
erroneous. The more complex the tools or 
machines, the more dependent the owner is 
on hired help to work them for him. The 
railroads do not employ less men than the 
canals and stage coaches which they dis- 
placed. The sewing machine does not 
give work to less women than the old hard 
sewing. Anew loom calls for more help 
at another point, or the number of new 
looms is multiplied until they need as much 
labor as the old ones, 

All these changes raise the social organ- 
ization to higher power. We need more 
men and can support more men, and the 
machines set free those who are needed 
to sustain the higher organization by more 
refined division of labor. Tne greater the 
power of the machines, the greater is the 
abundance of means of subsistence which 
the machines produce. The greater, there- 
fore, is the demand for productive ser- 
vices. 

The effect of our progress in the arts and 
sciences within a century has, therefore, 
been: 

1. That the civilized part of the earth, to 
say nothing of the other part, is able to 
support a greater population than ever be- 
fore. The improvements in transportation 
have brought within the reach of civilized 
man vast areas of the earth’s surface which 
were not available a century ago. This 
fact, in itself, for those who can appreciate 
its significance, is enough to show what 
class of the population must be chiefly ben- 
efited. 

2. It has been made cheap and easy for 
those who had nothing but stout hands and 
good will to get away from the crowded 
centers of population to acquire land 
almost without cost which would richly re- 
pay their labor, and to send their products 
to those markets, however distant, which 
would return them the largest amount of 
other products in exchange. Hence the 
accumulation of capital has outstripped 
the growth of population, great as the 
latter has been. It certainly would be a 
strange social phenomenon if the century 
which has seen the new continents of 
America, Australia, and Africa, opened to 
the use of civilized man, had also seen the 
mass of civilized men reduced to lower 
comfort than they previously enjoyed. The 
economists and social philosophers who 
have given countenance to this notion have 
not only made a professional blunder, but 
also incurred a great responsibility. 


8. It is said, however, that the gains 
have all been won by landlords and capi- 
talists. In truth the vast increase in the 
production of means of subsistence, won 
at constantly diminishing outlay of labor 
and capital, has lowered money prices and 
made money wages worth more, and has, 
at the same time, lowered the rate of inter- 
est on capitul and increased the demand 
for labor. Itis not at all astonishing that 
the results have combined and accumu- 
lated, so as to produce a crisis. 

4. It is the fact, also, that the improve- 
ments have lowered the pressure of popu- 
lation at the old centers, and have, there- 
fore, lowered the rent of land, so that land- 
lords are in the way of being ruined, and 
the old landed aristocracies seem doomed 
to extinction. 

It seems to be believed that we can have 
all these changes, and that the non-capital- 
ist class can win all the benefit from them 
without any correlative inconvenience. 
That is impossible in the nature of things. 
The changes which have come about have 
made life more stringent and exacting for 
everybody. The.rewards of prudence and 
intelligence are greater, and the penalties of 
heedlessness and adherence to routine are 





greater, than ever before. Every one is 


forced to ‘keep up.” The more the ma- 

chines do, the more the rational animal, 

man, needs to bring brains to bear to rise 

above the machines. In a sense, our whole 

society is machine ridden. It is our fate. 

It is the price we pay for living in an age 

of steam, with all the glories of which we 

boast. The man who has won most of all 

from the progress is the man who possesses 
executive power and organizing abil- 
ity. We get together vast masses of capi- 
tal and hundreds of laborers, and the hap- 
piness or misery of thousands comes to 
depend on the man whose judgment and 
knowledge decide what sball be done, and 
how. Wecannot break out of this intense 
and exacting social organization without 
sacrificing our means of comfort and 
throwing thousands into distress. Hence 
we pay the man who can manage the or- 
ganization a monopoly price for his rare 
and indispensable abilities. 

Next to these, however, who are not 
capitalists, and who are so few that they 
can hardly be spoken of as a class, the 
wage-earners have won. They run a 
greater risk than formerly of interruptions 
of work, and of being compelled to sacrifice 
routine knowledge which they have ac- 
quired. These are weighty risks, and they 
are weightier in proportion as the organiza- 
tion is more intense, because, the higher the 
organization, the harder it is, having once 
fallen out of it, to get into it again. What 
the landlords and capitalists will do under 
the strain which the changes have thrown 
on them remains to be seen. 

The new position of the wage-earner, 
economically speaking, is the cause of his 
gain in political power. Itis the reason 
why flatterers and sycophauts cluster about 
him. It is the reason why the laws are 
warped in his favor, to give him privileges, 
and to force others to yield to him. In our 
ownexperience within a year it has been 
evident that the wage-earners could win 
their demands when they limited them to a 
certain measure; that is to say, it appeared 
that they were the strong party in the mar- 
ket. They are so, and until the population 
increases, or the land is all taken up, they 
will remain so. As between that which 
has been achieved and the struggle to 
achieve, the odds are now largely ia favor 


of the latter. 
YALE CoLLEGE, NEw Haven, Conn, 


OUR GIRLS. 


BY SISTER M. FRANCES CLARE, 
(fue Nun OF KENMARE.) 
THE MoTHER GENERAL OF THE SISTERS OF PEACE. 

Tue establishment of the National Board 
of Education was a marked era in Irish 
History. Disputes were hot, and a stormy 
war of words arose; but eventually the 
English Government triumphed, to the 
very great advantage of the people. 

The dispute was principally a religious 
one, and conducted with the acrimony 
usual under such circumstances. 

Why Christians cannot ‘‘love one an- 
other” in controversy, as well as out of it, 
is no doubt a perplexity to the educated 
heathen. 

That a public system of education was 
an urgent necessity no one could deny. 
How it was to be carried out so as to sat- 
isfy extreme party opinion was quite an- 
other matter. 

The books were prepared, and read crit- 
ically by every one concerned; nothing 
was to be said about Irish History, because 
that would excite the minds of the rising 
generation. Ordinary persons would sup- 
pose that a ‘child ought to be taught 
something about the couatry of his birth”; 
but no doubt the resolution was a wise 
one. 

Then came up the vexed question of 
religion, and the very important debate as 
to, not how much, but how little religion 
could be taught. Some kind of compromise 
was effected, and the exact amount of 
religious truth to be imparted was decided 
upon. The books were published and the 
work was begun. Alas! for the futility of 
human efforts. It was found, despite all 
revising, expurgations, and imprimatures, 
that a certain piece of poetry had heen al- 
lowed to remain, and this could not be tol- 
erated by a certain class of Protestants. 
The poem was a well-known ballad by 
Lover, 








“A baby was sleeping, 





and it contained one line which implied 
the old world and pretty idea, that when a 
baby smiles the angels whisper to it. The 
obnoxious poem was cast out and peace 
restored. 

As far as I know, there were no Catholic 
objections made to the books, but there 
was very warm Catholic opposition to the 
whole scheme. A very simple regulation 
was made that there were to be special 
hours for religious instruction, and that in 
mixed echools—i.e., where there were both 
Catholics and Protestants—no UCatholic 
should be present at religious instruction 
given to Protestants, and vice vsrsa. 

I know that in the convent school to 
which I belonged we observed this regula- 
tion very strictly. There were few Protest- 
ant children—not more than five or six—but 
they were always given employment in a 
separate room when the Catholic children 
received religious instruction. 

But there was one point which no one 
considered, and that was whether the secu- 
lar education was suitable for the children 
wh) were to benefit by it. I have already 
indicated the line of studies, and taeir utter 
absurdity. I give one example, and pass 
on. 

The classes commenced with No. I, and 
were graded uptothesixthclass. Between 
the first and second classes, which were 
the infant school, and the third class there 
was aclass called the sequel class. Any- 
thing more absurd than the lessons in the 
books used in this class could not well 
have been compiled. One lesson was on 
ornithology, and entered into details of 
classification. A good common-sense les- 
son on rearing domestic fowl would have 
been of some value, and might have been 
made comprehensible to those young chil- 
dren. But that would not have been 
**learned” enough, 

There is one consideration which, so far 
as I know, has not been taken deliberately 
into account in any scheme of education. 
It is this: The social and domestic sur- 
roundings of those who are educated should 
be considered an important element in de- 
ciding what should be taught. 

Tnere is a difference, it will be observed, 
between this proposition aud the one which 
was stated previously—ie., that girls 
saould be educated for the condition in 
life which they are to fill, But there isa 
direct sequence between the two proposi- 
tions. 

The social condition of the poor in Ire- 
land has been so often described that it is 
needless here to dwell on the subject. It 
is sufficient to say that the past generation 
were totally uneducated, and deliberately 
kept without education. 

The very intelligence, the mental quick- 
ness of the Irish Celt, the long denial of a 
right, craved by him in no ordinary de- 
gree, had its inevitable reaction. When his 
children were allowed education he was 
unable to discriminate between what was 
necessary and what was not of practical 
value. Like a starving man set down toa 
feast, the quantity was more considered 
than the quality. Moreover, the Irish Celt 
has always had an immense regard for 
learning for its own sake. Hence one of 
several causes why even the poorest fam- 
ilies in Ireland have always been ready to 
make any sacrifice to have a son a priest. 

So boys and girls were not only to learn 
to read and write and cipher; but, the more 
apparently high their studies were, the 
more they were appreciated. And this was 
and is the education received by boys and 
girls, ninety-nine per cent. of whom have 
to earn their bread by physical labor. 

The harvest has been reaped, but where 
is the fruit? Our almshouses, our prisons, 
our penetintiaries, are filled with men and 
women who have ‘‘gone wrong,” and it 
cannot be denied that in a majority of cases 
they were not taught to go right. 

Would to God that any poor words of 
mine could get men to think, and to act on 
the thought, that it isinfinitely more noble 
to prevent evil than to punish it; that he 
is the true benefactor to his country and 
his people who trains the young, or helps 
otbers to train them in steady habits of in- 
dustry and thrift which will make them a 
help to the country at large instead of a 
burden. The habits of our race are formed 
trom seven to seventeen, and I believe there 
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streets of New York, nor a man so utterly 
lost to all feeling for the young, who have 
their awful future before them, who would 
not give his or her last cent, if by so doing, 
one young soul could be‘kept clean and 
saved from the miserable moral degrada- 
tion in which they live. 

I do not know enough cf the condition 
of the public school system in America to 
speak of its results but; I do know 
the school system in England and Ireland, 
and I know too we'l what are its results. 
But to return. I have said that the social 
surroundings of children should be an im- 
portant element in the regulation of their 
studies. In the lesson-books used ivr the 
English and Irish public schools there are 
extracts from Shakespeare, from Moore, 
from Byron, from prose writers of world 
renown. Now if the, parents of these chil- 
dren were ina different position in life, 
and had even a small library, or had 
any time or opportunity for reading, 
this would be all very well, Shakespeare 
and Byron, Lingard and Macaulay, Long. 
fellow and Prescott are household names 
in families of a higher worldly position, 
and a selection from their writings ina 
class book would not bring names alto- 
gether unknown before the minds of chil- 
dren. 

The result of giving these scraps of 
knowledge to Irish children was this: To 
use the expression of those heads of the 
National Board, the inspectors were sup- 
posed not to ask the children anything out- 
side of the ‘four corners” of the lesson. 
But this was not possible to human nature. 
The inspectors were for the most part edu- 
cated men, and welleducated. They natur- 
ally went into details and the result was that 
the sisters who taught national schools had 
to compile manuscript books of reference for 
themselves. These books contained notes 
on the lessons, explaining difficult words, 
of which the books were full. The books 
were written by educated men to whom 
such words were perfectly familiar. The 
child who read the lesson would probably 
never have heard these words before and 
never would hearthem again. Even myth- 
ological characters and names were in- 
troduced, and the teachers were expected 
to tell the children all that any inspector 
might ask on such kindred subjects. 

The lay teachers had a journal of their 
own, in which the lessons were explained 
for them, with copious notes historical and 
scientific. 

I have had very large experience of 
schools in England and Ireland for the last 
twenty years, andI never knew even one 
instance in which girls benefited by this 
course of instruction. I know hundreds of 
cases in which it has been positively inju- 
rious. 

It has been injurious, because it is a loss 
of time which can never be regained. No 
after life training can ever repair the loss 
of early training, and it is a terrible injus- 
tice where either the moral or physical edu- 
cation, of the young is defective or mis- 
placed. I know of but very few instances 
in which girls obtained any higker social 
position through this training ;_a very few, 
not one in a hundred, obtained situations 
as governesses in private families, a few 
more entered convents and became Sisters, 
where they perpetuated the same system. 

Since I came to America I have met some 
hundreds of girls who have been educated 
in these schools. I have not found one who 
was in any way benefited by all this cram- 
ming. Ihave not found one who remem- 
bered the lessons on which she had spent 
so very many hours. I have met many who 
have expressed their deep regret that they 
were not taught very differently. 

I know that many thinking men and 
women see the grave defects in the general 
system of education for those who have to 
work, and to work exclusively at manual 
labor in order to live. I have already al- 
luded to one very powerful obstacle to re- 
form. It is this: teachers find it so very 
much easier to give the instruction required 
at present than to give that domestic train 
ing which most people will admit to be de- 
sirable. This assertion may be questioned at 
first sight. But it is capable of proof. An 
ordinary amount of intelligence and an or- 
dinary degree of study will set up any 
teacher, ‘‘ Sister” or secular, with the knowl- 
edge necessary. The same lessons are 





taught month after month and year after 
year. lt requires only the most ordinary 
intellectual effort to continue to give in- 
struction on subjects already fully mas- 
tered. But to take up the difficulties of 
thorough domestic training of girls is quite 
a different matter. When I have explained 
in another and last article what I mean by 
domestic training, the subject will be fully 


understood. 
JERSEY Ory, N. J. 


SOME THANKSGIVING DAYS. 
BY LUCY ©. LILLIE. 


‘‘Tpat, ma’am? Why that bea ‘ knack’ 
from last Harvest Home.” 

Our Devon landlady looked at the twisted 
ears of corn hanging in her kitchen with 
reverence in her expression. ‘‘ We'll leave 
it there until next year,” she said presently. 
‘** All for good luck, you see. My husband, 
»e calls it the Thanksgiving corn. But I’ve 
always ’eard it called just the ‘ knack.’” 

In other households we saw the same; 
the last of the harvesting tied up in a fan- 
ciful twist, emblems of the year’s plenty 
and supposed to bring good luck and the 
‘year’s increase”; and since this was the 
land whence our Pilgrim Fathers set forth 
on their famous journey, may it not be that 
the old Devonshire ‘* knack” and the family 
feasting at harvest time suggested the first 
and memorable Thanksgiving Day ordered 
by Governor Bradford at the new Ply- 
mouth? 

Blessings on those Pilgrim Fathers who, 
in spite of all their Puritanism have given 
us such a wealtb of tradition and romance! 
No matter how much concentrated civiliza- 
tion is represented by our Thanksgiving 
dinners of to-day, we must semember the 
dignity of that first feast among the Pil. 
grims, when Massassoit, chief of the 
friendly Wampanoags painted “‘his face a 
sad red,” says an old chronicler, and came 
from his wigwam at Middleborough (then 
Namasket) through the woods and across 
the fertile meadows to assist at the Thanks- 
giving banquet appointed by the English 
Governor. 











The year—or the ten months—which had 
elapsed since the landing of the ‘‘ May- 
flower,” had been a trying one. Fifty 
graves, leveled lest unfriendly Indians 
should count the loss of numbers among 
the colonists, held those who had perished 
from sickness, want, or perhaps hearts 
wearied fora sight of home; and witha 
mingled desire to cheer his little band and 
to give the dignity of established custom 
to the colony, Governor Bradford appointed 
a Thanksgiving Day, in a manner suffi- 
ciently formal to create a precedent for all 
generations tocome. Four men were dis- 
patched by Bradford on a fowling expedi- 
tion to find ‘‘more dainty and abundant 
materials than ordinary,” and that they 
might ‘‘ after a special manner be able to 
rejoice together.” Waterfowl, wild tur- 
key, venison, corn and barley, graced this 
primitive feast, while we can readily con- 
jure up a picture of the Puritans and their 
guests, the ‘‘ sadly painted” Sagamore hay- 
ing brought over fifty of his tribe with 
him, all of whom were welcomed with 
‘good cheer and words of encouragement.” 
Eight years later the first Thanksgiving 
Day appointed by authority is recorded, 
the command being issued in Massachusetts 
Bay, and thenceforward days of fast and 
Thanksgiving feasting were numerous. 
Some of these were observed with deep so- 
lemnity and prayer before the banquet. 
The Colonists had suffered too much to 
celebrate any such occasion with mere 
hilarity, and as early as 1634 we have the 
precedent for our regular church service on 
the last Thursday of November. The ten- 
dency toward keeping Thanksgiving Day 
and making of it a festival especially de- 
voted to family reunions increased in New 
England, while! during the War for Inde- 
pendence Washington ordered such days 
on various occasions. Both fasts and 
feasts were ordained by the Father of our 
Country, and on Thursday, December 18th, 
1777, a proclamation was sent forth fora 
general festival known as Thanksgiving 
Day. Later, as President, Washington 
appointed Thursday, November 26th, de- 
siring it to be observed throughout the 
entire United States; but the charm of the 
feast in the country ofthe Pilgrim Fathers 
was wanting in the West and the North. 





The inhabitants of remoterstates assembled 
for prayer on the appointed Thursday, but 
they had not caught the infection of family 
hospitality which was, perhaps, as much an 
inheritance as atradition in New England. 
The peculiar spirit which made the day 
fascinating, romantic, and charmingly do- 
mestic in the Eastern States was undeni- 
ably lacking until the last decades of this 
century, and even now New England must 
have the palm for preserving old-time sen- 
timents and customs. 

In 1789 the revised Book of Common 
Prayer for the use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America, directs the first 
Thursday in November to be appointed by 
‘he civil authorities as a day of Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the fruits of 
the earth. Since then the date has been 
changed to the last Thursday, and the State 
Executives choosing the same day, it is 
made a legal holiday. 

In spite of Governor Bradford’s preced- 
ent in Massachusetts, I am inclined to 
think that nowhere is the day so homelike 
and cordially observed as in some parts of 
Connecticut—the region, for example, 
which Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has photo- 
graphed so clearly with her discriminating 
pen. There the old English custom of 
keeping the good cheer hospitality alive 
for three days is frequently observed. 
There the family board fairly groans be- 
neath its weight of pie and game and curi- 
ous dishes, specially concocted for the oc- 
casion, while from far and pear the family 
are ‘‘bidden to enter.” The festival is 
one of reunion and _ benediction—nay, 
indeed, not infrequently one of forgive- 
ness and welcome of the prodigal, who may 
do well to time his home-coming on that 
day. 

If we borrow the idea of Thanksgiving 
from the English harvest home, we ought 
to bear in mind how much that festival 
does toward promoting sociability and 
good cheer in many country households on 
the other side of the water. The harvest 
feast brings together master and map, mis- 
tress and maid, long tables are sometimes 
set in a good barn or under a capacious 
tent, toasts are given and drunk with 
hearty good will, the success of the year’s 
agriculture is discussed, and rarely does 
the entertainment break up without a 
dance or some good-humored merry-mak- 
ing. In old times, and possibly in some 
places even to-day, the Frumenty pot is set 
aboiling, but in these days of prohibition it 
can scarcely be recommended as a mild 
enough beverage for domestic occasions, 
The mulled wine used in New Esgland is 
far more palatable and harmless. S»)me 
thing similar to thisis used at harvest feasts 
in parts of England, with mulled cider fre- 
quently handed about as a sort of loving 
cup, the kind of ‘‘God forgive me mug” 
which the maltster of Mr. Hardy’s *‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd” enjoyed passing 
about among his comrades. Not very long 
ago, processions in which the old Greek 
and Roman methods of celebrating thanks- 
giving occasions were revived, could be 
seen in many parts of England, and there 
are some places where demonstrations of the 
kind still continue. Ceres is represented 
by some rustic beauty who may not per- 
haps suggest Virgil’s lines, 

“ To Ceres bland her annual rites be paid,” 
but who is highly approved of by all 
lookers on, and claimed eagerly as a part- 
ner in the dance of the evening. All occa- 
sions of rejoicing in England have been cel- 
ebrated by a special thanksgiving day; but 
of course these lack the peculiar spirit of 
home enjoyment which we ought to bring 
to our celebration of the pational feast. 
We have the very highest authority for 
meeting in good wiil and fellowship on our 
Thanksgiving Day. With a profound 
sense of dependence upon the Creator, and 
a desire—for the time being, at least—to for- 
get all petty grievances and ignore what- 
ever was inharmonious, the Jews of old 
were wont to gather together on the Feast 
of the Tabernacle, which occurred annually 
in the month which corresponds nearly with 
the end of our October, and seven days of 
which were spent in feasting and thanks- 
giving, families gathering together in 
booths or huts made from the olive and the 
myrtle, the long absent returning at this 
season not uncommonly to participate in 
the good cheer and family hospitalities 
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offered. Psalms of thanksgiving Were 
sung, prayers offered daily and the evenings 
spent in sociable converse, the heads of 
families discoursing for the benefit of those 
below them in age and experience, while a 
certain amount of dancing was tolerated, 
We have to contend in our time ang 
country with a spirit which is strongly op. 
posed to all traditional observances, ang 
for that reason we ought to regard the 
reverence shown Thanksgiving Day jp 
Connecticut with gratitude, since there the 
old season and its festival inaugurated by 
Governor Bradford so long ago is preseryeq 
in its integrity. In the interior part of the 
state I know a town encompassed by g 
wide and fertile country, by uplands that 
gather to themselves all the radiance of the 
Indian summer, and where three days are 
devoted to Thanksgiving rejoicings ang 
mirth; where in a certain household, for 
more than half a century, the Thursday 
dinner-table has groaned beneath the same 
kinds of viands. The younger children of 
that household, in each generation, grow 
up knowing precisely what Thanksgiving 
Day will produce; and woe betide the 
housekeeper should she fail to show forth 
that goodly array of sixteen kinds of pie, 
of the game in season, and what are 
known as the ‘“‘ queer pastries of the day.” 
These are oddly shaped and grotesque fig. 
ures in pie-crust, which each bear some 
appropriate motto, and which adora the 
plate of each guest. The turkey, of course, 
is displayed proudly at this hospitable table, 
and his companions of the farmyard have 
also their place of honor, while the day 
following the Thursday all that remains of 
the feast finds its way into humbler house. 
holds in the country. Not one touch of 
the spirit of the day or season is lost in this 
quaint old town; and while such centers 
are among us, the feeling with which the 
Pilgrim Governor sent ot his men to bring 
in venison and waterfowl, to bid the Indi. 
an Sagamore and his men to dine with 
them, cannot be said to have faded, leaving 
no inheritors. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








Ir is generally believed, or at all events 
asserted, that nobody now reads the Quar. 
terly, though it is certain, and this is of 
much more consequence to the proprictors, 
that a good many people still continue to 
advertise in it. For my part, I confess 
that [I am more interested in matters on 
this side the Flood, than in the ante-dilu- 
vian subjects on which, for the most part, 
it deigns to treat; and I also remember 
that it has a bad record. It has not been 
fortunate in its scientific prophecies, or 
correct in its literary judgments; it pro- 
nounced railway traveling to be impossi- 
ble, and saw nothing but Cockneyism in 
the poetry of John Keats. It is many years 
since any article in this once formidable 
periodical has made a sensation; it had 
quite a miraculous gift of dullness; some 
people even said that ‘‘the daisies were 
growing over it,” which seems absurd; if 
anything, it must have been lichen. But 
the facf is the Quarterly was not dead, but 
only sleeping. It has got a new editor, 
they tell me, who has revived it amazingly; 
and the review for October, at all events, 
is not only talked about but read. Since 
Macaulay wrote his damaging article in the 
Edinburgh upon the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery there has been nothing so *¢ slash- 
ing” in any of the six shillinz Leviathans, % 
the article called ‘‘ English Literature in the 
Universities,” in the current number of the 
Quarterly. Its text is certain lectures de- 
livered upon English Literature at Cam- 
bridge, and its object the denunciation of 
their author, Mr. Edmund Gosse. This # 
not the place to discuss the controversy; 
but in the defense which Mr. Gosse sends 
to the Atheneum are certain statemen!s 
which, if correct, put a very unpleasaat 
complexion on the case as regards bis 
reviewer, and one which affects the whole 
system of anonymous criticism. 0h 
are no stabs,” concludes Mr. Goss* 
letter, ‘‘like those which are givel by 
an estranged friend. My Quarterly ed 
viewer was once my intimate companion 
no one has accompanied me more 
into the special field of seventeenth centar 
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study, which we have both loved, than he. 
The arrow comes barbed with the belief 
that no one, perhaps, is so able as he to give 
what seems a mortal wound to the old fel- 
low student whose studies he used to share. 
But when he devotesa page and a half to 
ingeniously persuading the reader that I am 
such an impostor as to describe Garth’s 
poem of ‘Claremont’ without having read it, 
I marvel that even indignation should have 
soshort a memory, and his used to be mirac- 
ulous. Yet the first copy of Garth’s ‘ Clare- 
mont,’ which I ever possessed, I bought in 
the Euston Road in 1878, for a few pence, 
jin company with my Quarterly reviewer. 
It was in the first volume ot Cogan’s quaint 
little ‘ Works of the Most Celebrated Minor 
Poets,’ he will remember. And I first read 
Garth’s ‘Claremont’ in the compauy of 
my Quarterly reviewer that same summer, 
in the garden of a Berkshire house, where 
he was staying as my guest.” 

This is a little too plaintive, perhaps, in 
tone; an opponent who calls one ‘* ignor- 
ant,” ‘‘ reckless,” ‘‘blundering ” and ‘‘in- 
competent” should not, to my mind, be 
answered ‘‘ with the feather end of one’s 
pen”; but if (Ll again premise, for person- 
ally I know nothing about the matter) Mr. 
Gosse’s statement be correct, his reviewer 
has played him a very shabby trick. I take 
it for granted that he has had some strong 
provocation; but, unless Mr. Gosse has pre- 
viously reviewed one of is books in a sim- 
ilar acrid manner, I can hardly imagine 
anything to justify such conduct. When 
&@ man quarrels with an old friend without 
hope of reconciliation, he should have done 
with him for good and all; if he still nour- 
ish hatred and malice in his heart against 
him, let him break his nose; but to delib- 
erately seek an opportunity to do his worst 
to him anonymously in print, seems a very 
poor sort of revenge. One hears a good 
deal more than one sees of ‘‘ boycotting ” 
in literature, but there are worse things 
than boycotting. There are few things so 
base as, under pretense of performing one’s 
duty as a critic, to seek to gratify a personal 
grudge; but when the victim has been one’s 
friend and host, such a course of conduct 
is shameful indeed. The editor of the 
Quarterly has nothing, of course, to reproach 
himself with; he could hardly have done 
otherwise than accept so attractive a con- 
tribution; but it would be interesting to 
know whether it was volunteered or no. 


It now appears, according to the Saturday 
Review, that the cause of the malignity dis. 
played by the Quzrlerly Review against Mr. 
Gosse, was not, as I imagined, a wish to pay 
off ‘‘ old scores” against an estranged friend 
so much aschagrin ata certain professor- 
ship having been bestowed upon Mr. Gosse 
instead of himself. This is, at all events, a 
Teasonable explanation of the matter. The 
Teviewer’s own “‘statemenv” is certainly 
very far from satisfactory. Ue admits that 
he had on some occasions been Mr. Gosse’s 
guest, and at others his host; but denies 
that there had been anything like friend- 
ship between them; and if there had, he 
g0es on to say, is not his responsibility as a 
guardian of English Literature to outweigh 
all private considerations? As he expresses 
&uuiope that the Quarterly may henceforth 
concern itself more with onslaughts on mod- 
ern works than it has hitherto done, and 
as itseems he is one of its staff, other au- 
thors who have enjoyed the advantage of 
the reviewer's friendly intimacy, and have 
found reasons (not entirely conjectural) to 
drop it, may have cause to shake in their 
shoes. The propriety of being a gentleman 
first and a reviewer afterward has evi- 
dently never entered his mind. The arti- 
cle itself—with the exception of its on- 
slaught on Mr. Gosse—was, it seems, pre- 
Viously delivered as a lecture at Toynbec 
Hall. This is to be regretted, as it will 
mislead persons who have had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing better concerning the 
Present condition of English Literature. So 
far back as Goldsmith’: day, as that de- 
lightful author tells us himself, it was the 
Custom of the small critic, under pretense 
of praising the dead, to revile the living, 
and to represent the literary works of their 
Own time as worthless. Goldsmith attrib- 
Utes this to envy and disappointment; and, 
to judge by the revelations of the Saturday 

» the small critic of to-day is pretty 


_ Ruch what he was then, and actuated by 


Same motives, 





There is a certain pleasure to small minds 
in finding out the weaknesses of great ones, 
and there are few things that give more en- 
joyment to what Charles Reade used to call 
‘*criticasters” then to detect plagiarisms 
in a famous author. 

The writer of a recently published little 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Vor Clamantis,” is a 
critic of this description, and the glee with 
which he sets to work to prove that the 
Laureate is indebted for his *‘ Columbus” 
to another poet, is quite demoniacal. It is 
probable enough that he may have been 
shown to have found a mare’s nest, but in 
the meantime he is in the highest spirits at 
detecting (as he fancies) a baseness in the 
greatest of living poets. A collection of 
poems, called ‘‘ Cesar in Egypt,” by one 
Joseph Ellis, was published, it seems, in 
1869, and received the honors of a second 
edition, seven yearslater. Among the poems 
one was called ‘*‘ Columbus at Seville,” from 
which our pamphleteer accuses the Laure- 
ate of purloining. The case as it stands is 
very clear, and may be stated thus: The 
Laureate took something from Mr. Ellis. 
What was that something? He did not 
say: ‘‘ I want a lucifer. Will you lend me 
oue, as I wish to light a fire?” He did not 
ask; he took, and he took more than a lu- 
eifer. He took Mr. Ellis’s fuel and piled it 
on his grate, lighting it up at his leisure, 
sans ceremonie, Hence the fire of inspira- 
tion (if such it be) which afterward blazed 
up in the poem known as ‘ Columbus.” 
The words at Seville were dropped from the 
latter, and why? Idonotknow. Watches 
have been taken from gentlemen’s pockets 
before now; but rarely, if ever, are the 
chains taken also, the watches being deftly 
twisted off. It ‘*‘ Columbus” were a watch 
I should be tempted to call ‘‘ at Seville” the 
chain. . . . In future editions Lord 
Tennyson ought to render to ‘‘ Cesar in 
Egypt that which is Cesar’s.” 

These scathing observations are backed 
by a series of parallel passages which the 
pamphleteer thinks prove his case. The 
great majority prove nothing of the kind, 
nor even to my mind suggest a likeness; 
but there are certainly one or two coinci- 
dences of expression. Mr. Ellis (let us call 
him E.) makes a Ze Deum go to Heaven 
while Tennyson (let us call him T.) sends 
‘the great Laudamus to the same locality. 


E. ‘*In manacles the finders of a world!” 
T. ** Chains for the Admiral of the Ocean, chains 
For bim who gave a new Heaven, a new 
earth,” 
Again E. * Thou dost think that men feet upward 
walk 
Like as the flies upon the ceiling there.” 
: - ** Could it be 
That trees grew downward, rain fell up- 
ward, men 
Walked like the fly on ceilings.” 


These flies our pamphleteer considers to be 
the cipher on the spoon, or the mark on the 
lost ** linen,” and the coincidence is cer- 
tainly curious. 


E. “ Then spake 1 that great vow: To pay to God 
Out of the revenues to me assigned, 

Suffice the Holy Sepulcher to save.” 

T. ‘* Whereon I vowed 
That if our princes hearkened to my prayer, 
Whatever wealth I brought from that new 

world, 
Should, in this old, be consecrate to lead 
A new crusade against the Saracen, 
And free the Hcly Sepulcher from thrall.” 

E. * Beauteous regions unexplored 
Yet to be peopled in the faith of Christ.” 

T. “This creedless people will be brought to 

Christ.” 

E. ‘*For my dear cousin of Seville will I do it, 
£’en though I pledge my jewels.” 

T. * Our holy Catholic Queen 
Who fain had pledged my jewels on her first 

voyage.” 


Our pampbleteer does not seem to under- 
stand that the Queen’s pledging her jewels 
and Columbus’s vow to initiate a crusade are 
historical facts and common property, and 
the same remarks apply to other quoted 
passages. Still less does it enter into his 
mind that even the most complete of the 
coincidences may easily have arisen from 
the circumstance that both E. and T. may 
have taken their expressions from some 
common source. There are many lines in 
the ‘‘Idyls of the King” for example, the 
originals of which are to be found in the 
old prose ‘‘Story of Table Round”; and if 
any intermediate poet wriling upon the 
same subject had chanced to use them, no 
one but our pamphleteer would have ac- 
cused Lord Tennyson of literary theft. 


Ina recent advertisement in the Athe- 
neum, ‘‘an editor of a weekly leading Lon- 
don paper, having time on his hands, ex- 
presses his willingness ‘‘to edit another.” 
It is certainly not usual for a man to edit 
two newspapers; but this gentleman’s as- 
siduity would doubtless tackle half a dozen. 
What seems more strange is that he says 
not a word about his principles. This 
silence is a little suspicious. I picture him 
penning a Tory philippic on the Wednesday, 
and a radical attack on all our political in- 
stitutions on the Saturday; his mind pie- 
bald, but not spotted; one side wholly 
black, the other as white as the untrodden 
snow. Zealous for Church and State in the 
early part of the week, he must for the rest 
of it be full of zeal for their destruction. 
We are told that our minds are dual; and 
this gentleman’s might be made a test one. 
Let him be as clever as he may, I cannot 
but think, supposing his wishes are com- 
plied with, that he will one day astonish 
one of his two sets of proprietors, by pub- 
lishing in their organ something intended 
for its rival. What excuse can he then 
have save that which so lamely served the 
beggar who, with Blind from my Birth 
upon his placard, applied to the passer-by 
with open eyes. ‘‘Why you can see as 
well as I can, you scoundrel.” ‘True, I 
had forgotten; 1 thought that I had put my 
Deaf and Dumb ticket on this morning.” 

It is always contended by the art people 
that one must be educated in order to ap- 
preciate beauty; and this dogma will 
doubtless be more than ever established 
among them from the following circum- 
stance. It was decided, the other day, by 
the authorities of the County Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Chester, to hold a harvest festival 
in the chapel; fruit and flowers in plenty 
were sent in hy outside friends for purposes 
of decoration, and the inmates of the insti- 
tution were engaged in arranging them un- 
til late on Saturday night, when they re- 
tired, and one man—not a lunatic—was 
sent with orders to ‘‘remove the litter and 
make things tidy.” Great was the aston- 
ishment of both mad and sane, the next 
morning, to find the chapel ‘‘ tidy” indeed, 
but empty and bare; the decorations had 
all disappeared. The person left in charge 
of it had misunderstood his orders. ‘* You 
told me to clear the litter away ” he said, 
‘“‘and I did—the whole of it. 1 pu'led it 
off the pulpit and places, and put it away.” 
He took them to a back yard, where he 
had stacked it allin aheap. ‘“ But if you 
saw nothing beautiful in the flowers,” re- 
monstrated the chaplain, ‘‘there was the 
fruit.” ‘ Yes,” returned this disciple of 
utilitarianism. ‘‘It seemed apity to chuck 
all those nice grapes and sich like away, 
so l eat ’em.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 








BY JOHN WINTHROP. 





Mr. Dwicut L. Moopy commenced a se- 
ries of services at Cambridge, last night, by 
preaching tothe students of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in their beautiful Sanders Theater. 
The meeting was for men only, and under 
the direction of the Harvard Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The contrast pre- 
sented on this occasion by the simple, re- 
ligious purpose of this gathering, the 
straightforward directness of the appeal to 
the hearts of the hearers, and the very ex- 
traordinary assemblage of the nation’s, the 
commonwealth’s, and the University’s most 
distinguished men last week at the now fa- 
mous anniversary, the ornate addresses, 
poems, banquets, and receptions, was in- 
deed a marked one. Would that all the 
literati, the statesmen, and the high mag- 
istrates, that honored the great birthday of 
Harvard by their presence and participation 
could have prolonged their stay but one 
week later, and listened to the homely but 
hearty eloquence of Mr. Moody’s address 
last night. It would have done their souls 
good, indeed. The classic audience hall 
was well filled, and the devotional part of 
the service was led by Prof. D. i. Towner, 
and by the always ready, the ever felicitous 
pastor of the Shepard Memorial Church, 
close by, the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie. 





famous Evangelist in connection with the 
familiar text: ‘‘ Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” etc.; yet the very 
plainness of the twice-told tale and the 
seeming triteness of the old-time message 
were elements of power. There was a 
manifest effectiveness in the very subdivis- 
ion of his theme, which showed not the 
slightest striving after originality: ‘In 
the first place, a man expects to reap what 
he sows, and would be a stupid man if he 
did not. 2d. He expects to reap the very 
same kind of seed. 8d. He expects to reap 
more. 4th. Ignorance of the kind of seed 
will make no difference; he is going to 
reap precisely what he sowed.” 

There was point and pungency to the 
sermon in its bearings on the college life of 
young men. Well expounded was the text, 
and illustrated from Scripture characters 
with some apt allusions to the sowing and 
reaping, both in kind and quantity, among 
students in university courses. The fourth 
subdivision did not have much attention 
devoted to it; but the speaker, by an in- 
genious turn of his thought, showed the 
relation of this law of recompense and ret- 
ribution to the doctrine of atonement, 
showing how they did not contradict, but 
co-operated in God’s moral universe. 

The study of such a man’s style, anda 
careful investigation into the secret of the 
man’s plain methods, coupled with the 
most transparent simplicity, must have 
been an invaluable lesson in life to under- 
graduate students of Cicero and the models 
of the Athenian bema. 

Mr. Moody isto continue on through the 
week ia his work of religious instruction 
and spiritual leadership in Cambridge, in 
Dr. McKenzie’s church,the First Congrega- 
tional, better known as the Shepard Memo- 
rial, so named in honor of one of its earli- 
est ministers. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. 
Moody shows his business-like adroitness 
by not permitting an indiscriminate crowd- 
ing into the church, out of idle curiosity; 
but announces that admission will be by 
ticket, special seats being reserved for 
members of the university, especially as this 
is the church where large numbers of them 
regularly attend. It is earnestly to be 
prayed for, that the results achieved will 
be in keeping with those at Princeton, as 
well as at Oxford, Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh. 

It has been announced that Mr. Moody 
has secured another generous donation for 
his splendid educational work at North- 
field and Mt. Hermon from one of Boston’s 
large-hearted Congregationalists, Mr. D. M. 
Weston, of the Shawmut Church. The fifty 
thousand dollars thus given is to be spent 
in building another substantial dormitory in 
that much crowded school. Tne number 
of applicants keeps on steadily increasing ; 
and yet by no means are all admitted who 
apply. Careful scrutiny is made of the 
physical condition of applicants as well as 
the'r aptitude for study. Old educators in 
our Commonwealth are intensely interested 
in the growing greatness of the girls’ semi- 
nary and the boys’ school in that charming 
Connecticut Valley, in which, also, are to 
be found a whole group of prominent 
colleges and seminaries of learning. 

Great interest has been taken in the 
working out of the new system suggested 
to Wellesley College, and which was in- 
augurated with the princely gift made to 
that crowded educational center by Pro- 
fessor Horsford, of Harvard, a member of 
the afore-mentioned Shepard Church. 

Such princely benefactions are most 
praiseworthy, and yet they are far more 
exceptional than they ought to be. The 
trouble lies in the fact that the many small 
givers must be trained to regular habits of 
giving. It is an attested fact that of the 
seven thousand dollars given by Park Street 
Church, last year, to the American Board, 
the large sum of five thousand dollars was 
contributed by one single individual—Dea. 
Ezra Farnsworth, an honored member of 
the Board’s Prudential Committee. Also, 
I have ascertained the fact that in the Cen- 
tral Church of Boston, Dr. Duryea pastor, 
more than fifty thousand dollars were con- 
tributed for benevolent objects, the church 
thus maintaining its high position as one 
of the largest givers among all our New 





Never did a preacher express old truths 
more plainly, and even tritely, than did the 


England Churches; yet the astonishing part 
of it is that so much as thirty er forty thou- 
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sand dollars of this (between sixty and 
eighty per cent.) came from just three indi- 
viduals, who have trained themselves in the 
blessedness of Christian giving. 

Such facts explain the frequent pleas that 
have to be made for increased contribu- 
tions to our national societies—the state- 
ment of the Home Missionary Society’s 
Committee, that though the benevolences of 
the living have quite largely increased, the 
legacies from the dead have fallen off so 
considerably as to increase the deficiency. 

One, at least, of those royal givers in Dr. 
Duryea’s church is going on the principle 
that nis benefactions shall be made in very 
large part during his life-time, he preferring 
to be his own executor. This appears to 
be an increasing trait in our merchant 
princes, and explains in no little measure 
the state of things which the New York 
Committee has published in its circulars. 
Such a tendency among men of wealth is a 
matter of no little congratulation, how- 
ever. 

The treasurer and secretaries of the 
American Board are lamenting a consider- 
abie diminutiun in the receipts from indi- 
viduals and churches, and serious fears are 
felt for the future. Whatever had been the 
result of the issue at Des Moines, and 
whichever wing of the denomination had 
suffered defeat, the effect of the agitation— 
for the time being at least—could not but 
be perceptibly felt in the returns to the 
treasury of the Board. 

It is an easy matter for either section of 
the denomination to throw the onus of it, if 
not the odium of it, on the other; but the 
tact remains that the treasury is affected 
and quite seriously so now, with the pros- 
pect of an increase of trouble rather than a 
diminution. It is devoutly to be wished 
that the many thousands of small givers 
may be trained in the graces of minute 
fidelity, and may enlist in a campaign of 
yiving and repeating their gifts. The same 
condition of affairs prevails in the Episco- 
pal and Baptist Churches, while the Metho- 
dists are making commendable strides 
ahead, especially in this community, by 
combining all the streams into a river of 
power. 

In one of our rapidly growing suburbs in 
the southern part of the city limit, the 
Methodists, though a very feeble folk, have 
pushed ahead and secured ample means 
from other churches tu construct a pleas- 
ing structure for religious services. They 
appealed to the esprit du corps of the de- 
nomination, and appealed not in vain. The 
other organizations, carrying on their 
churches in a more individual and inde- 
pendent way, are slow to plant their 
churches and to seize the strategic points. 
There is no question that some ot 
our Congregational churches are in a la- 
mentable state of isolation, with popula- 
tion drifting away from them and receipts 
and revenues seriously falling off. There 
is no doubt that some of these depleted 
churches will have to close their doors and 
emigrate elsewhere, or be maintained as 
mission enterprises by tke stronger 
churches. 

Dr. Duryea, in a conversation with me 
on this topic, remarked that something 
must be done, and that the example of the 
Brooklyn churches might be very wisely 
followed here. There, as in an interesting 
way he cited the cases, the three or four 
strongchurches combined in a most Chris- 
tian way and helped build a fifth, and those 
five a sixth, and so on, so that nine new 
churches were the fruitage of such am- 
icable association of effort. 

The southern wards of this city are very 
inadequately supplied with churches, In 
the densely packed quarter of one of the 
prettiest of the city’s southern suburbs, 
where the writer’s church is situated, the 
church accommodations in our four evan- 
gelical chapels are hardly sufficient for 
one-lenth of the population; and yet the 
raising of money for church extension so 
near at band, seems to our large churches 
not so cryinga necessity. Oh! fora revival 
in Christian giving among all Christians, 
and a truer appreciation of the needs of 
even our home field. 

“The young men who had recently offered 
themselves for service in foreign work, and 
whose cases were “deferred,” are all at 
work, accepting pastorates and preaching 
in some of our New England pulpits. One 





of them was particularly sought after by @ 
deputation from foreign mission ground, to 
go out independently and engage in special 
work of preaching and teaching; but the 
fact was discovered that the deputation 
reached here too late, as they had already 
entered upon their pastorates. 

The President’s first visit to Boston is 
looked upon, in the retrospect, with pleas- 
ant feelings. The city vied with the au- 
thorities of the state in showing him the ut- 
most honor, and though his stay was so 
brief, not even over one night, there was 
the utmost crowded into that auspicious 
occasion, by all officers, irrespective of 
party affiliations. 

Not less than ten thousand dollars were 
expended on the floral decorations alone, at 
the sumptuous state apartments of the ele- 
gant Hotel Vendome, on Commonwealth 
Avenue, and were pronounced the finest 
ever witnessed in this city of Puritan sim- 
plicity. The cavalcade of plumed lancers 
and trained horsemen that did escort-duty 
for the chief magistrate of the nation, on 
his initial visit to Harvard University, was 
something quite imposing, and gave to Bos- 
ton streets the appearance of London on 
Lord Mayor’s Day. Mrs. Cleveland quite 
took the people’s eye, and impressed them 
with her quiet good sense. Her attendance 
at church, and her evident interest in Dr. 
Phillips Brooks’s seventeenth anniversary 
sermon, in his own pulpit at Trinity Church, 
were praiseworthy particulars in her little 
visit at Mrs. Powell Mason’s. 

All our military men have been greatly 
interested ina series of brilliant war lec- 
tures, that are being delivered in one of our 
most commodious public halls. The promi- 
neut generals and officers in the War have 
been engaged to lecture on special particu. 
lars with which they had first-hand acquain- 
tance. The whole is under excellent man- 
agement, and is proceeding with the ut- 
most success. 

Messrs. Sam Jones and Sam Small’s com- 
ing, to conduct revival services, is looked 
upon with anticipations of peculiar interest. 
They are to commence in the Methodist 
churches in January. Their stay will be 
limited, as their engagements have already 
been completed for an extended series of 
meetings from Boston to San Francisco. 

The Boy Evangelist, Harrison, is continu- 
ing his leadership of meetings in the Brom- 
field Street Methodist Church, and some 
others near by, meeting with considerable 
emotional responses. His method and 
make-up are somewhat striking, and give 
him a certain control over the emotional 
classes. He runs about in a nervous, jerky 
way, and sings with the same style of fre- 
quent crescendos, urging and appealing to 
his hearers, especially of the gentler sex, 
and flitting about with astonishing rapidity, 

The Immanuel Church, under the efficient 
leadership of Dr, A. P. Foster, is finding 
Dr. Duryea’s recent compilation of the 
Psalms and other Scripture selections from 
the Revised Version, for Responsive Read- 
ings, very satisfactory. The Congregational 
Sunday-School Publishing Society is re- 
joicing in a large demand for it, as being 
decidedly the most acceptable in the di- 
visions of the verses, and being free from all 
the jerky features of other compilations 
and Psalters. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Charles Franklin 
Thwing have done quite a bit of commend- 
able literary work, ere their departare for 
their new field of labor in Minneapolis, in 
the issuing of a book on ‘‘ The Family,” 
which Lee & Shepard have brought out. 
It is a timely treatise, during the increasing 
attention paid to social questions. This is 
an historical and social study of the whole 
topic. 

Senator Dawes has been lecturing, this 
evening, before our Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, on the subject of the Indians; 
and, from his vantage ground of senatorial 
experience, has enlightened our merchants 
still further on that vexed problem. His 
facts and points were presented with char- 
acteristic ability. 

The representatives of the Third Presby- 
terian Church in Chicago have been wait- 
ing on Dr. Withrow again, and pressing, 
in a renewed way, the claims of their wait- 
ing church; with what success it is not yet 
stated, nor even rumored. The impression 
gains, however, that he will accept and go. 

Boston, November 16th. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 





Warvine for the present all questions re- 
lating to the origin of the modern Sunday- 
school, its English or Continental, its New 
Testament or ancient Jewish precedents, 
its identity with the early Christian fellow- 
ship meetings, or with the earlier Sanhe- 
drim assemblies, let us at once consider the 
relations which it now sustains to the 
Church, the consequent claims which the 
Church may have upon it and which it 
may have upon the Church. 

We also waive all attempts at an exact 
definition of the Church and its powers, 
the relations of the visible institution to the 
invisible and divine energies of grace, 
whether conveyed from an early and orig- 
inal depositior, through appointed, visible, 
ecclesiactical lines of communication, or 
bestowed under a present and immediate 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit, to individ- 
ual souls who surrender themselves to the 
divine leading. Let us leave these discus- 
sions to the students of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and to the theologians, and let us con- 
sider the work to be done by the Sunday- 
school in furthering the practical ends for 
which the Church has been established. 

And what are these ends? The Word 
gives ready and easy answer to our ques- 
tion. Every command, every promise, 
every figure of speech, every line of argu- 
ment by which the aim and work of the 
true believer are set forth, helps to define 
the mission of the Church. ‘ Beye holy”; 
ye shall be “ partakers of the divine na- 
ture”; ye are the ‘‘ salt,” the ‘light ” of the 
world; ‘‘as therefore ye received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk in him, rooted and 
builded up in him, and established in your 
faith, even as ye were taught, abounding 
in thanksgiving.” 

What isthe Church? ‘‘A spiritual house,” 
‘*the habitation of God,” ‘‘ the household of 
God,” *‘the flock of God,” “the temple 
of the living God,” ‘the body of 
Christ,” ‘‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” It is to be in the world *‘salt” for 
seasoning, “‘light” for illuminating, a 
‘‘rock” for building, a ‘‘ hill” for exalting, 
a ‘‘tower” for protecting. It is designed 
to ‘‘save” men, to reveal to them ‘the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,” to make 
known “tthe manifold wisdom of God,” 
and to give men some insight into “the 
breadth and length and hight and depth,” 
that they may ‘know the love of Curist 
which passeth knowledge, that [they] might 
be filled with all the fullness ot God.” So 
vast and high and eternal and glorious are 
the ends for which the Church has been 
established on the earth. 

The true Sunday-school helps, in its own 
way, to be sure, but in an unmistakable 
way, to attain these lofty objects. Other- 
wise the world does not need the Sunday- 
school. This is the first and radical idea. 
The work of the Sunday-school is spiritual 
and divine. Itis spiritual, and not merely 
natural; divine, not merely human. It is to 
be truly and intensely religious, or we can 
dispense with it altogether. 

This doctrine—the churchly and religious 
character of the true Sunday-school—needs 
present, emphatic and universal enuncia- 
tion. For over against this ground present 
dangers lie, and our most insidious enemies 
lurk. The spirit of the age is worldly. In 
the Church worldliness nowadays runs to 
ecclesiastical sstheticism, to ritualism and 
to the love of show, the love of money and 
the love of rule. It is easy for the worldly 
spirit to capture an organization and carry 
it on in the interest of personal ambition,so- 
cial pleasure, public display, and of so-called 
**success.” The local church is sometimes 
(let us believe, rarely) thus captured— 
minister and all. The Suaday-school may 
with greater ease be seized and used. 
It may become a ‘‘ Sunday sociable”; a 
‘* side-show”; a chance for a ‘‘live” and 
popular business man to advertise himself 
and gain friends and a name in the interest 
of trade; an institution alongside of, but 
other than tbe church, and independent of 
it—independent of its pulpit, independent 
of its session or conference, and it may 
suddenly develop rivalry, if not antagonism, 
silent and effective, if not expressed. The 
Sunday-school may be ‘‘run” by so-called 
‘“‘modern methods”; by its music; by 
its library; by its splendid ‘or. 
ganization and order”; by its ‘‘exhi bi 
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tions,” its annual “picnics,” ‘‘ Christmas 
trees,” and other festal services. It may 
be the ‘‘ biggest school’ in town, have the 
**best singing,” and ‘‘do more than,” or 
**go ahead of”, its neighbors in half a dozen 
different ways. A Sunday-school may be 
thoroughly organized, graded, disciplined, 
provided with schemes of examination and 
of promotion admirable enough to excite 
the envy of a secular educator, and still it 
may wield only a natural power and tend 
only to worldliness. 

These natural and artificial and utterly 
human elements I do not wholly depreciate, 
and would not discard the best and truest 
of them. They may not hinder spiritual 
life, but they cannot create or promote it. 
They are, at their best, of earth and not of 
Heaven. They are lamps, but not oil; 
cups, but not water; plates, but not food; 
mirrors, but not the sun. Let us have 
them, but let us not depend upon them. 
Let us have them, but let us have some- 
thing else and something better. 

Here, then, I would have every Sunday- 
school worker—pastor, editor, secretary, 
agent, superintendent, teacher—stop to 
think, and seriously to weigh matters for 
a moment. The Sunday-school is a church- 
school—in its aims and work and respon- 
sibility. It attempts as religious a work as 
that of preaching, and requires the same 
divine inspiration. Tbe work of the Sun- 
day-school is spiritual and divine. Let us 
puta pin here. Let us draw a line under- 
neath the sentence that the compositor 
may italicise it: The work of the Sunday. 
school is spiritual and divine. Read it over. 
Let us repeat it. Let us draw a double line 
underneath the sentence, that our composi- 
tor may capitalize it: THe Work or 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IS SPIRITUAL AND 
Divine. This is the doctrine needed now 
in every parish, in every city,in every 
hamlet. Let us reiterate it. Let us fill 
our pulpits with it, and cause the arches of 
our churches to rivg with it. Let us shout 
it till the mountains echo it: The Work of 
the Sunday-school is Spiritual and Divine! 
Unless its leaders apprehend and accept 
and carry out this fundamental truth we 
would better close our church schools en- 
tirely. 

By commending with such emphasis the 
spiritual and divine factors in the Sunday- 
school I must not lose sight of certain 
characteristics of the institution, which 
will more or less modify the operations of 
these factors. It is largely mad2 up of 
children whose eyes have not been opened 
to eternal realities, and who have little rev- 
erence. They are not taught to pray, nor 
to honor their parentsat home. Tuey do not 
go to the publie service. The light-heart- 
edness of childhood, the irreverence of the 
times, and the want of seriousness in the 
tone and in the teachers of the Sunday- 
school promote frivolity. It is not possible 
to secure in the Sunday-school the silent 
awe and reverent spirit appropriate to the 
holy communion or to a midnight covenant 
meeting. Nor is this necessary to spiritual 
results. The Sunday-school is not a prayer- 
meeting, aclass meeting, a covenant meeting 
nora sacramental service. Itis not princi- 
pally for preaching and public worship, with 
the usual and necessary accompaniments of 
the Sanctuary. Itisaschool for children— 
at least they attend in numbers sufficiently 
large to give character to its exercises. 
Children are restless, light-hearted and 
cheerful. And just here lies great peril. 
There is but a step from cheerfulness to 
trivolity. 

The work of the school is educational. 
We have in it class-work, teachers, lessons, 
text-books, tests of attainment and promo- 
tions. It isin common thought a school 
and not a service, intellectual and not re- 
ligious, for study and not for worship; and 
too often we employ teachers because they 
are skillful, and not because they are devout. 
Thus there creep in the liveliness, the fua, 
the processes, the ambitions and the rival- 
ries of the ordinary day-school. 

One other aspect of the case shows how 
serious are the perils of the Sunday-school. 
We are a “ school,” and profess to “ teach.” 
In numberless cases there is no teaching t 
all. Wecali it teaching. We go through 
forms of asking and answering questions. 
But every grammar school boy in the room 
knows that such “teaching” and answel 
ing and reviewing could never be accepted 
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in his day-school. The contrast between 
real study and recitation and sham study 
and recitation is forced upon his attention; 
avd the sham work is in God’s house, on 
God’s day, by God’s servants, with God’s 
Word as the text-book. This is a strong 
putting of the case. But where it is to any 
considerable degree true of a class or of a 
school, it will explain many a problem. 
Such falsity is like a breath of noxious poi- 
son on a delicate flower. How can there 
be reverence, or even respect, for religion 
among children whose teachers and super- 
intendents are guilty of such superficiality 
and pretense in the very processes of relig- 
ious “instruction”? Let us be religious 
enough in Sunday-school to be honest and 
thorough in all we do attempt. 

But let us go beyond mere honesty. Let 
us give proper freedom to buoyant child 
hood. Let us have the familiarity of class- 
teaching where conversation is allowed, and 
where there is no unwise repression of 
youthful artlessness and cheerfulness. But 
let us cultivate the religious tone. There 
is too littie of that in our families and in 
our day-schools. Let us not lose it from 
the only school which exists for the foster- 
ing of it. Better that the school be less 
popular and more profitable. Better help 
a smaller number than hurt, with a sad and 
permanent hurt, a thoughtless, frivolous 
crowd. 

This, then, as I think of the Church and 
the Sunday-school, is my plea: Give us 
more spiritual and divine work in the 
school, more reverence, more seriousness, 
more downright religious earnestness, 

PLAINFIELD, N. J, 


See 


FIVE MINUTES SPEECHES. 


BY HENRY M. DEXTER, v.D., R. R. MEREDITH, 
D.D., AND J. H. BARROWS, D.D. 











[WE give in full three of the speeches at the 
social meeting of the Congregational National 
Council at Chicago, Dr. Little presiding.] 

Tae PRESIDENT: The next topic is, ‘‘The 
father of Congregationalism, Rev. John Rob- 
inson.”? I have great pleasure in introducing 
the well-known historian, antiquarian, scholar 
and editor, the distinguished Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter, of Massachusetts, 

Dr. DEXTER: It is quite as absurd to puta 
man to talking about John Robinson in five 
minutes as it would be to navigate an old- 
fashioned 74-gun ship in a horse-trough. But 
I do think that if John Robinson is permitted, 
under the care of his guardian angel—and she 
can be nobody but the good Bridget who was 
his guardian angel in Leyden—if he is thus 
permitted to ‘‘leave the sylvan bowers,” as 
Spenser says, and look down upon things ter- 
restrial, it is my private opinion that there is 
not a more astonished man in the universe of 
God than John Robinson. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] He would not be astonished when he 
saw the action of the House of Bishops in de- 
clining to indorse the action of the other body 
yesterday ; that he is usedto. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago they used to do that very 
same thing, rubbing itin a good deal harder 
than they do now [applause and laughter]; he 
is used to that. But if John Robinson is 
around—I don’t know but Calvin himself 
would have been a little astonished last night 

[laughter]—and hears the encomiums which 
are continually put upon bim in certain circles, 
he is a very astonished man. He was a Calvin- 
ist—as good a Calvinist as Dr. Bushnell, to say 
the least [laughter]—and believed in the Synod 
of Dort, and wrote a book to indorse and de- 
fend the positions of that synod. John Robin- 
son believed in Calvin and bis system of theol 
ogy to the very last article. He believed ina 
limited atonement; and there was one other 
thing that he believed in, and that was that 
women hadn’t any right to.speak in any church 
meeting. ([Laughter.] He was consistent 
throughout. [Laughter.] His theology was 
just as solid and just as well-braced in every 
direction as a white oak truss; yet that man, 
ifhe hears anything going on in this world 
when there are great speeches made about 
him, hears that he was the Apostle of Liberal- 
ism. I[ think that astonishes him [laughter] ; 
he knows better. [Great applause.] He was 
liberal—I will acknowledge that; but he was 
not liberal in his theology. Everybody who 
knows anything about his theology knows 
that. What he was libral in was his practical 
conclusions that were by the side of his theol- 
ogy. He was liberal in his church government. 
He didn’t believe that he and the others had 
got to the end of it. He didn’t believe that 
when there had been so little time since Luther 
began the development in the theories of 
church government, the Calvin theory and the 
rest of them—he didn’t believe they had had 


that there was more truth on the subject of 
church government to break out of God’s Holy 
Word. That is what he meant when he made 
that famous remark. He was liberal in that 
respect. John Robinson finely illustrates the 
possibility of sternness and severity and self- 
consistency in theology with the most delight- 
ful and charming liberality in point of ethical 
and common practice. I don’t believe John 
Robinson thought he could aim a gun at an 
enemy when it was mounted on a tumbling 
raft, swayed by every new tide that came up 
from the Lord knows where. I believe he 
thought he could do better when it was ina 
fort and pointed out from the solid hole that 
was built for that purpose. [Great laughter, 
the perpetritor of the unintentional Hiberni- 
cism joining therein, in the midst of which 
he took his seat.] 

THE PRESIDENT; If Dr. Dexter is not satis- 
fied with his peroration he can speak again. 
[Renewed laughter. ] 

THE PRESIDENT; ‘“‘Can men from other de- 
nominations work well in our ranks?’ On 
that topic we shall hear from Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, of Boston. 

Dr. MEREDITH: Ladies and gentlemen, I can 
answer the question given to me in less than 
five minutes. The question is, Can those who 
come into the Congregational body from other 
denominations work in it ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Work wel! in it. 

Dr. MEREDITH: Ah, that is not so simple. 
They can work in it, anyhow. I can answer 
that. It is about eight years now since, in the 
providence of God, and, as I believe, under the 
guidance of his Spirit, I was led to accept a 
call to the pastorate of a Congregational 
Church in the city where I was then laboring, 
and where I have labored ever since; and I am 
glad to-night to have this opportunity, not 
only of expressing my hearty appreciation of 
the cordiality with which I have been wel- 
comed to this beautiful city, and for my share 
of this delightful entertainment this evening, 
but also of saying that, after these eight years, 
Iam gladI came! [Applause.] I am not so 
sure that everybody else is glad; but I am 
glad, anyway [laughter]; for 1 find it increas- 
ingly delightful to work in the pastorate of a 
Congregational Caurch. I thought I was do- 
ing the right thing, and acting according to the 
best light I could get at the time; and every 
added year since has made me love the simple 
and, as I believe, Scriptural polity of the Con- 
gregational Church more and more. I never 
have worked so easily in all my life as I have 
done under the polity of the Congregational 
churches. I rejoice in Congregational-ism, I 
believe that it has a mighty work to do on this 
continent, and that it has the facilities and the 
adaptability to do that work. I believe in the 
permanency of Congregationalism, its aggres- 
siveness and development in this country. I 
have gone along now for the last three or four 
years in Boston ; and though I live in Boston, 
I have not laid awake one single hour worry- 
ing over the destruction of Congregationalism ! 
[Applause.] It is not going to split. It is not 
going to divide, and one part fly off in a tan- 
gent, nor anything of the kind. I know there 
are people who, I really believe, do lie awake 
nights worrying over the future of Congrega- 
tionalism. That seems to me all nonsense. I 
don’t do anything of the kind. I read such 
reports as have come from Des Moines, and it 
looks very squally around; but I hear these 
brethren get up and talk about the spiritual 
things of the Kingdom of God and their own 
joyful experience, and there is a glorious con- 
cord and harmony in the sound. [Applause.] 
Have you noticed that almost all the contro- 
versy of the Christian Church has been in the 


went to his desk and sat down and wrote, 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee”; 


he sat down and wrote, 


** Jesus, lover of my foul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


they never could come together in the world. 





time to get to the end of it; and he believed 


realm of dogma, and that from the beginning 
down to this hour there has been substantial 
harmony between all Christians of all denomi- 
nations the very moment you enter the realm 
of experience ? Augustus Toplady and Ch rles 
Wesley were almost the leaders in one of the 
bitterest controversies that ever disgraced hu- 
manity—that controversy between the follow- 
ers of James Arminius and John Calvin in 
England in the last century. You know,gentle- 
men, perfectly well bow they called each other 
names, and wrote bitter and terrible things 
about each other. And yet one of these men, 
in the midst of the very hottest of the fight, 


and it struck Charles Wesley about the same 
time that he would like to write a hymn, and 


The sentiment is exactly the same in both 
hymns [applause], and those men were one in 
their experience. Yet they were pulling each 
other’s hair, figuratively speaking, and thought 


I remember having read of a little colored 
boy, down in Mississippi, who was converted 
to God, and he was so happy he didn’t know 


leaped, and he sang, and he shouted, and 
finally he cried out: ‘‘Oh! it is sweet—it is 
sweet—it is sweet as molasses!” [Laughter.] 
Yes, you laugh at that; but twenty-eight hun- 
dred years before that Israel’s royal singer 
said: ‘‘ It is sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb.’? [Applause.] One of them lived ina 
honey country, and the other lived in a mo- 
lasses country, and the sentiment is exactly 
the same. [Applause.] Let us get more of 
this experience, friends, and then go to work 
with it to save the world; and let us waste no 
more time in useless talk about this or that 
thing or the other. [Loud applause.] 
THE PRESIDENT: ‘* How can a man who has 
been in Congregationalism work outside of 
it ?”—the Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, of the First 
Presbyterian Church of this city. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 
Dr. Barrows: Mr. President, I suppose L 
am called upor to speak to-night because 
Congregationalism is the “solid hole” out of 
which I was digged. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.] Or perhaps I am called upon to speak 
because I am still, I believe, a member of the 
Congregational Club of Boston. Or perhaps I 
am called upon to speak because I am now, 
with one exception, the oldest settled Presby- 
terian pastor in this city, and may give you 
the welcome of another denomination; and 
perhaps when you reflect that I have been here 
for five years, you will see the superior solid- 
ity and permanence of Presbyterian institu- 
tions. [Laughter and applause.] I have not 
been disturbed in these five years or troubled 
by any trial for heresy, though I was a stadent 
from Andover. When I think of the length of 
time in which I have served in the Presbyte- 
rian polity I am amazed; and I have thought 
that possibly Tennyson had reference to this 
fact when he wrote those beautiful and yet 
rugged lines in “‘The Brook,” something like 
this—I may not quote them exactly: 
*‘ McPherson may come, and Kittredge may go; 

But Barrows flows on forever.” 

[Great laughter and applause] 

But you must not, therefore, expect a long 
speech. I am here in Chicago, still enjoying 
my first probation. [Renewed laughter.] But 
I think that possibly I have been asked to say 
a word to-night because I am the pastor of 
the old First Presbyterian Church, that was 
founded by Congregationalists, one of whom 
was the now sainted Philo Carpenter, and has 
been ministered to by Congregationalists, one 
of whom is the now—not sa‘nted, but very 
saintly Dr. Flavel Bascom, of Illinois, and be- 
cause we have been glad to welcome hun- 
dreds of Congregationalists into our mem- 
bership through all these fifty-three years. 
{Laughter and applause.] My loyalty or 
love to the Congregational denomination 
is such that I have thought, to-day, that 
if I ever were in a churchly convention 
where the question was asked by some one 
who forgot how Cromwell made his fathers 
skip, ‘* Who are these Congregationalists ?”’ or 
if I were in any Presbyterian General Assembly, 
where the catholicity and the right to the true 
apostolic succession on the part of Congrega- 
tionalism was questioned, I would give a f-w 
dollars to have ten minutes in reply; andI 
think, with all modesty, thatthe objector might 
be somewbat in the condition of a young man 
from Vermont who went to the Pacific coast, 
and of whom word was sent back to his par- 
ents, shortly after, that he had died. They 
sent out a request that his remains be sent 
home, and they received this telegram : ** There 
were no remains. He was kicked by a mule,” 
[Prolonged laughter and applause. ] 

But seriously, dear friends, it gives me great 
pleasure to look into the faces of the represen- 
tatives of a denomination which shaped, in the 
beginnings of New England’s history, the fu- 
ture of the greatest of republics—a denomina- 
tion that made the voyage of the ‘* Mayflower” 
as fateful as that of Columbus, and as roman- 
tic as that of the ‘‘Argo”’; a denomination 
that is associated with the serene and far-see- 
ing wisdom of John Robinson, standing by the 
side of whose house in Leyden, a few weeks 
since, I said to myself: *‘ Here is the cradle of 
the American nationality”; a denomination 
which has given to the annals of our Govern- 
ment and of our national life such names as 
those of Jonathan Winthrop, Samuel Adams 
and Daniel Webster; a denomination wnich 
has given to the records of scholarship and 
philosophy and pulpit power the names of 
Jonathan Edwards, Charles G. Finney, Lyman 
Beecher, D. Theodore Woolsey, Mark Hopkins, 
Richard 8. Storrs and Edwards A. Park; a de- 
nomination that has been the great builder of 
colleges in our own land, and has flashed the 
torzh of human learning from the Golden Gate 
clear around the world. I bless God for your 
past. Iam not doubtful about your future. 
I hope that you will absorb the Episcopalians, 
and then be absorbed by the Presbyterians! 
(Great laughter and applause. ] 





Tue Princess Helene of Orleans, daughter 
of the Count of Paris, was recently contirmed in 
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It looks as though the coming season were to 
be uousually rich in exbibitions of divers sorte, 
and a number of interesting pictures are already 
on view or are promised for the immediate fu- 
ture, The first auction gale has been that of a 
collection of modern foreign works, chiefly 
French, formed by Mr. Thomas Robinson, of 
Providence. The catalogue implies that it was 
gathered in the wish to secure a series of exam- 
ples which should show the course of art from 
the earliest years of the century down to our 
own. To have any high historic value a collec- 
tion of this sort should, of course, show eac’: of 
the artists represented at his best; should show 
him in his most individual mood and in the 
highest stage of his development, But in this 
collection no euch result was attained or, it 
seemed, had even been desired, The collector 
had evidently tried to make his list of names 
very full, but had been content in almost all 
cases to have them represented by small and 
somewhat uncharacteristic works, and often by 
very early works which gave no just idea of 
those which afterward were painted by the same 
masters. But for this very reason the collection 
was of great interest in another way, Those 
who knew the great masters of our century in 
their greatest results could here gain an idea 
now of how they had sketched from Nature, now 
of how they had studied on a small scale the 
designs for their large pictures, and again of 
how they had conceived their final re- 
sults in the earlier stages of their de- 
velopment. A number of small early Diazes 
were especially interesting—beautiful in color 
and rich in tone, and quite different in execu- 
tion from the more familiar later products of 
the painter, The many small Corots differed 
in date and in value; but some of the earlier 
ones were also of great interest as showing how 
the free and summary handling of his later time 
had developed from a careful, elaborate, detailed 
kind of workmanship. A sketch of a composi- 
tion with many figures by Delacroix was, per- 
haps, the gem of the collection—most beautiful 
in color and very remarkable for its effects of 
circumambient light and air. A single canvas, 
so far as I remember, represented the current 
Impressionist school; and.it was worth one’s 
while to notice how it held its own among its 
varied neighbors. It was a landscape by Renoir, 
showing a country road in winter—fine in color, 
good in composition, and splendidly strong and 
vital in its translation of a difficult natural 
effect. Near at hand, I need hardly say, it 
looked like the roughest and most brutal effort 
to say something through a technique which 
seemed capable of saying nothing; but at the 
proper distance it was an extraordinarily truth- 
ful, impressive and eloquent piece of work, 
The prices realized at the sale were sufficiently 
good to prove that our public can interest 
itself in interesting things even when they are 
not “important” pictures, 

At Wunderlich’s print-shop there has been 
now for some time on exhibition a complete se- 
ries of Mr. Stephen Parrish’s etchings—117 in 
ali. None of our etchers has a stronger indi- 
viduality than Mr. Parrish, and few have shown 
a stronger feeling for the picturesque. His 
work is very various in theme, and shows much 
diversity in execation, too, To me his most 
simply executed plates are the most charming, 
and the least charming are those in which his 
skies are most elaborately worked. It is hard to 
choose a few for mention among so many but 
I may perhaps say that No. 63, ‘‘ Carleton—Bay 
of Fundy,” is one of the most characteristic and 
individual; that No. 99, “Spanish House—St, 
Augustine,” is one of the most effective; and 
that No. 37, ‘Getting Under Weigh,” and es- 
pecially No. 83, ‘A Winter Evening—Windéor, 
N.B.,” are among the most delicate and lovely, 
On the whole I think that our own Northern 
coast, with its groups of fishing boats, has af- 
forded Mr. Parrish the best opportunity for do- 
ing his most characteristic work, 

At Mr. Keppel’s print-shop the most interest- 
ing new etching is a large plate by Gilbert, after 
a painting by Charles Jacque, which shows a 
shepherdess and her flock at the door of a barn. 
Jacque himself won his first laurels long ago, 
not as a painter, Lut as an etcher, and will 
always be memorable as one of the first in 
France to revive the almost forgotten art of the 
needle, He himself assisted M. Gilbert in the 
completion of the plate in question, and sup- 
plied very much of the beauty it now possesses, 
It is indeed, a most beautiful example of repro- 
ductive work in its highest phase, its rendering 
of textures as well as of color being extra- 
ordinarily successful. Certainly it is a plate 
which ought to appeal very strongly to the public 
of the moment, for, in addition to its technical 
merit, it has the popular quality of great pic- 
torial effectiveness. . After Christmas Mr. Kep- 
pel promises to show in bis upstairs gallery a 
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complete collection] which has ever been ex- 
hibited in any place. 

The American Art Galleries will soon be filled 
by a collection of paintings ty old and modern 
masters brought over by M. Durand-Rue), who 
introdnced us last season to the Impressionists, 
I understand that be has borrowed them from 
French and English owners with no idea of of- 
fering any cf them for sale; and, if all tales are 
true, there will be some among them of the 
greatest interest. An exhibition of recent 
works by American artists will follow next in 
the same rooms, and the annual Autumn Exbi- 
bition of the Academy of Design will very soon 
be opened. 

Mr. Schaus bas at last determined to show the 
Rembrandt portrait he imported a year ago, 
and it will probably be on view before these 
lines are in print. 

A noteworthy feature of the year is the ad- 
vent or the promised advent of a number of 
foreign artists of distinction. M. Rajon, the 
famous reproductive etcher, is already estab- 
lished in the Tenth Street Studio Building, and 
expects to remain in New York during the win- 
ter. His chief desire, however, is not to etch, 
but to take portraits in black or in red crayons, 
or in pastels. His work of this character is less 
well known to us than his etched work, but the 
examples now on view at Goupil’s show his 
ability in a convincing light. His workmanship 
is as clever as we might expect, and his results 
have infinite grace and delicacy of feeling as 
well as strong vitality. For portraits of women 
and children nothing daintier could be imagined 
than his little heads in red chalk; while the 
heads in black of Whistier and Sarasate show 
that he can succeed equally well with more vir- 
ile themes. Of M. Munkacsy and his “Christ 
Before Pilate,” already so well known by repu- 
tation, I must speak at another time, as well as 
of M. Renouf and his admirable portraits in 
oil, Mr. Whistler is another who has positively 
promised to visit America this year and to de- 
liver in various cities that ‘*Ten O’clock Lec- 
ture,” which so delighted and perplexed the 
dilletante of London a couple of years ago. 

The following painters have recently been 
elected members of the Society of American 
Artists—F, Edwin Elwell, Chas. F. Davis, Chas. 
Sprague Pearce, Irving R. Wiles, J. G. Melch- 
ers, H, Siddons Mowbray, William M. J. Rice, 
William A. Cotfin and Miss Dora Wheeler. Some 
of them have studied in Paris and still reside 
there ; but others are home-keepers, well known 
to those who have followed the exhibitions of 
the last few years. 

The chief attraction in the Winter Loan Col- 
lection at the Metropolitan Museum (which was 
opened a couple of weeks ago), is Lerolle’s beau- 
ful *‘ Organ Loft,” first shown with the Impres- 
sionist pictures last spring. Several examples of 
the work of Josef Israels are also included, and 
two or three pictures by Mr. Carl Marr, whose 
charming ‘‘Gossips” attracted so much attention 
at the Second Prize Fund Exhibition last year. It 
issaid thata number of excellent pictures by 
the old masters, belonging to M. Sedelmeyer, of 
Paris, have been borrowed by the Museum au- 
thorities, and will shortly be shown in public, 

Mr. William M. Chase has opened, in Boston, 
a collection of his pictures, which includes near- 
ly 150 works of various kinds and in various 
mediums. 

New York Ciry. 








Sanitary, 


HYGIENE AND THE INVESTIGA- 
TION OF DISEASE, 


Tue first attention of sanitary art was natur- 
ally directed to an actual dealing with such nui- 
sances as by their odors and their palpable effects 
called for attention. In times of raging epi- 
demics, filth always finds few apologists. Al- 
though here and there one insists that the 
cleanly too are sick, and although this is true, 
the connection between filth and disease is pop- 
ularly admitted and is easily proven when the 
investigator finds time to arrange and reason 
upon his facts. But no sooner has this investi- 
gation commenced than we find a wonderfu 
field for inquiry. All these changes of matter] 
which result in abnormal change cannot be dis- 
posed of under one general name. When scien- 
tists began to grope after the truth, they first 
talked of common and specific miasms. It soon 
became apparent that all the fertilizers of 
disease were not the same. Not only 
do many diseases require a soil, but there is 
a law of adaptation and selection as definite 
as that by which different plants choose 
their food. What, therefore, we would call 
common filth comes to need to be classified in 
its relation to special disorders. Then all at 
once we come at the other great fact that most 
diseases are specific in their character, and so 
the soil does not wholly determine the product. 
We find that the seeds of disease is not a figu- 
rative expression, but points to the actual origin 
of the malady. Hence it is that now so much 
of the attention of physicians and sanitarians is 
urned to an inquiry into the natural bistory of 





each disease, We are now getting behind symp- 
toms, and seeking the laws of origin rather than 
those of manifestation. It is easy to see that 
this is a very recondite study. It deals with 
minutis that are only reached by the most 
technical study and amid the necessity of recog- 
nizing and excluding many sources of error. It 
is therefore not surprising that the progress has 
been slow, and that many test experiments are 
needed. Take for an instance what is popularly 
known as the Germ Theory of disease. 

At first we could alone rest upon the fact that 
the malady known as gplenic fever, or anthrax, 
was owing to a specific entity that could be cul- 
tivated out of its original spot and found to re- 
reproduce the same disease. This gave the 
suggestion that the same might be true of that 
whole class of diseases tat are known as conta- 
gious. The result has been that there is now no 
more hopeful line of inquiry in the whole scope 
of practical investigation. It is true that there 
is not yet the admission that as to many of these 
affections the specific microphyte has been 
found and its life history determined. But, in 
the meantime, it is interesting and important to 
note how far the knowledge we have has been 
utilized. It has, in most contagious diseases, 
given direction to the method of treatment. 
The use of antiseptics now enters largely into 
the management of such maladies. The disin- 
fectant is not merely used to clear up and re- 
fresh the surroundings. The patient is supplied 
with quinine, tincture of iron, salicylic acid, 
etc., on the direct plan of interfering with the 
productivity of this infinitesimal life. 

A step still in advance is taken, It is sought 
from the very conditions of disease to abstract 
a means of mitigating its evils. This system is 
that of attenuation of virus. The more recent 
use of the fluids in which the culture goes on as 
a means of prevention is another significant ad™ 
vance. There is encouragement not only in the 
number and character of the operators but in 
the scientific precision with which claimed re- 
sults are examined, England, Germany, France 
and the United States send forth experts to 
either dispute or confirm the various experiments 
of bacteriologists. Just now the medical pro- 
fession of the United States is asking a commis- 
sion to test the inoculations by Dr. Freire for 
yellow fever, nade in Brazil. In order that Pas- 
teur’s methods and results may be {subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny, Great Britain sends to 
France a most able commission, It is thus seen 
that no ordinary attention is being given to this 
inquiry. The labor being expended isa proof 
of great hopefulness, and the circumspection 
being exercised is the guaranty that no super- 
ficial results will be accepted. While there is 
yet much truth to break forth, all this means 
real progress in battling with the causes of dis- 
ease. It probably justifies a saying of Koch iu 
a recent lecture to his students in Berlin: 
‘* Hithertofore, gentlemen, you have been taught 
how to endeavor to cure disease; henceforth 
you will be taught how to succeed in preventing 
disease.” 








Piblicnl Research, 


OLsHAUSEN in his Lehrbuch der hebraischen 
Grammatik (1861, p. 52), and Lagarde in his 
Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung 
der Proverbien (1863, p. 2), made the assertion 
that our present Hebrew text was made from 
one standard copy. The same opinion is held 
by Kamphausen in the third edition of Bleek’s 
‘Introduction to the Old Testament,” and by 
Wellhausen in the fourth edition of the same 
work. Robertson Smith, too (“ The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church,” p. 71), as well as 
Stade (‘‘Hebrew Grammar,” p. 20, and “ History 
of the Jewish People,’’ p. 32), has adopted the 
same view. Dillmann, in his article, “Bibellext 
des Alten Testaments,” 1n the second edition of 
Plitt-Herzog Real-Encyclop., Vol. II, 388, reject 
this. But, strange to say, Rosenmiiller, in the 
preface to the Hebrew Bible published in 1834 at 
Leipzig,had already expressed the same opinion: 

* Veteris Testamenti libros, prouti eos nwne legi- 
mus, ex uniusquam dicunt recensionis codicibus ad 
nos transmissos esse, atque omnes codices, antiquiores 
aeque qui periewnt ac recentiores quos habemus 
tamquam e communi fonte fluxisse.” 

Now, there is much to fayor the hypothesis of 
an archetype of the Old Testament. We know 
that in the first half of the tenth century, there 
lived Moses ben Asher, who furnished a manu- 
script of the Old Testament with vowels, 
accents and the masora, This Asher manu- 
script was soon regarded as a model 
codex of the Bible, and became the standard 
text of our present Hebrew Bibles. Of this 
codex Moses Maimonides of the twelfth century 
writes thus: “The copy which we have fol- 
lowed is the famous codex of Egypt which con- 
tains the twenty-four books, and which has 
been at Jerusalem for many years, in ordet that 
other codices might be corrected by its text; and 
all followed it because Ben-Asher had minutely 
revised it for many years and corrected it many 
times.” Whether Asher’s codex is preserved at 
Aleppo, as is alleged by some, is yet to be ascer- 
tained. Contemporaneous with Ben-Asher was 





Ben-Naphtali. He, too, furnished a codex with 
vowels and accents, but it found no favor among 
the Jews, and thus it was superseded by Ben- 
Asher’s. When the first editor of the first Rab- 
binic Rible published his work (1524—25), he 
also appended a list of the variations (BySn) 
between Ban-Asher and Ben-Naphtali, which 
have also been published by Baer and Delitzsch 
in the different parte of the Old Testament thus 
far published. Thus the list of Genesis con- 
tains 56, Job 69, Psalms 301, Proverbs 58, Isaiah 
48, Ezekiel 85, Minor Prophets 32, Daniel 35, 
Ezra-Nehemiah 42. Strange to say, these vari- 
ations merely consist in a different accent- 
uation and vowelization, whereas the text in 
both isthe same. We know only of oneinstance 
where Ben-Asher differs from Ben-Naphbtali, 
viz.: Song of Songs, viii, 6; the former writes 
mnandy (as one word), the latter mrandy, 
(two words), but both yield the same meaning. 
This much may be inferred, that both these 
scholars made use of one and the same manu- 
script current in their days, and that both fur- 
nished the text which they had copied with the 
masoretic apparatus. 








Science. 


Tue French seizure of Tonquin was mo- 
tived chiefly by the hope to obtain convenient ac. 
cess to the southwestern provinces of China by 
the way of the Song-coi, or Red River of Tong- 
king. They do not appear to have advanced much 
farther in this direction by their partial acquisi- 
tion; for the Red River can scarcely be called 
navigable in the upper part, and can only be 
kept so near its mouth by constant care and 
large expenditure. Though itis a noble looking 
river, boats drawing over fifteen feet cannot 
ascend its Cua-Cam mouth to Hai-phong, while 
boats drawing six feet have difficulty in reach- 
ing Ha-noi. There are four principal moutts, 
of which the Cua-Cam is the most northern, the 
passage to Hanoi being made through an intri- 
cate network of channels. It seems probable 
that the most southern mouth (the Cua-Dai) 
will shortly be made use of for deep-sea ships. 
The delta is extending rapidly. Hanoi was a 
seaport when it was built by the Chinese in the 
eighth century, but is now a hundred miles in- 
land ; while Hung-yen, which two centuries ago 
was upon the coast, and was the seat of the 
Dutch and Portuguese factories, is now thirty 
miles inland. North of the delta of the Song-Co- 
j8 a plateau region, with a surface formed of 
rounded grassy hills, without prominent 
peaks. This region consists of the provinces of 
Kwung-yen, Lang-son, Cao-bang, Thai-nguyen 
and Tuyen-Kwan. Lang-son is, according to Mr. 
I. G. Scott, ethnographically and geographi- 
cally Chinese. It is on the Chinese side of the 
water-shed and is separated from the west of 
Tonquin by a barren mountain belt fifty miles 
in width. Near the town are some remarkable 
cave temples. 


....-Tbhe Arab-Caspian basin, according to 
M. Monsbketoff and other modern explor- 
ers, consisted of several large lakes or seas 
connected by outlets. Itis probable that both 
the Aibughir and Balkan outlets existed dur- 
ing the historical period. The deposits formed 
by these Post-pliocene lakes can scarcely be 
distinguished from those of Tertiary age, but 
the shells preserved in these beds all belong to 
species which are now to be found living in 
the Caspian and the Aral. Below this modern 
deposit are widely-spread Tertiary strata, and 
below these and closely connected with them, 
are extensive beds of chalk. Nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the Aral basin is occupied by the 
Chalk, Tertiary and Post-pliocene deposits ; 
while only the remaining twentieth, consisting 
of hills rising up among the wide steppes, is 
composed of Paleozoic and Archean rocks. M. 
Monshketoff distinguishes two kinds of sand- 
hills on the desert which has taken the place 
of the ancient lake—viz., dunes, formed on the 
shores of lakes and rivers by the continued 
action of wind and water; and barkhaus, 
which are the work of the wind alone, and 
are crescentic, or hoof shaped. The latter are 
usually 30 to 40 feet. high, but occasionally 
reach 80 to 100 feet. 


....A thorough miscroscopic study of the 
ferruginous schist and iron ores of the Lake 
Superior region is given by Prof. R. D. Irving 
in the October number of the American Jour- 
nal of Science. He concludes, (1) the original 
form of the iron-bearirg horizons was that of a 
series of thinly bedded carbonates interstratified 
with carbonaceous shales, not unlike the asso- 
ciations of the iron carbonates of the coal meas- 
ures with carbonaceous layers. (2) By a pro- 
cess of silicification the carbonate-bearing lay- 
ers were transformed into various ferruginous 
rocks, and sometimes the iron was leached out. 
(3) The iron thus removed was redeposited, 
making ore bodies or forming the coloring mat- 
ter of jasper. (4) Where the iron was retained, 
there may have arisen the actinolitic magnetite 
schists. (5) The rich ore bodies may have been 
the result of leaching, of direct oxidation of the 
original carbonate or may be unusually rich 
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parts of the magnetite schists. The author 
seems to be well satisfied that these iron oreg 
are not of eruptive origin, though silicification 
demands the presence of a considerable heat, 


...-While examining the liquid remaining 
after extracting ferolic acid from assafootida, 
Lemcke and Denner noticed an odor of vanilla, 
and, on following the matter up, were able to 
prove that vanillin is a normal constituent of 
assafcetida. 








Missions, 


AccorpING to the latest reports from Centra 
Africa, received by the Church Missionary 
Society, the Rev. R. P. Ashe has been sent out 
of Uganda by the King, and is at Uyui. The 
King, however, would not let Mr. Mackay go, 
probably pecause of his mechanical skill. A 
letter received from Mr. Mackay, dated June 
26th, three weeks after the massacre, says: 





“It is now a full month since the bloody perse- 
cution of native Christians began. Those who were 
at the capital, and best known, were, of course, first 
arrested. About a dozen were butchered at once 
Several were mutilated (Asiatic manner) after‘ 
ward; many were speared or otherwise killed in 
the endeavor to capture them in various parts of the 
country ; while thirty-two were burnt alive in one 
huge pyre, after having been kept prisoners over a 
week. Ofcourse the great body of our people(as of 
the Frenchmen) took warning and fled into hiding.A 
few of them have since come to light, having got 
influential friends to intercede for them, and have 
been pardoned on the understanding (é.e., on the 
part of the King) that they renounce Christianity, 
But a large number still remain in hiding, able to 
move about only under cover of darkness,” 


Mr. Ashe, whose communication to the New York 
Herald a few weeks ago, we summarized, ina 
letter dated July 12th (before he left Uganda) 
writes : 


** Most of our work is now carried on in secret and 
under the cover of darkness. At first, when the 
storm broke upon us, all was darkness and fear, 
We knew the slaughter had been terrible, but why 
the slain were we knew not. After a while, at dead 
of night, one well-known face was joyfully wel- 
comed, and then another. Soon many came, and 
with thankful hearts we found that though many 
had fallen, many, Many more had escaped, and are 
now hiding. On June 30th, Bekweyamha, the 
young chief whom I mentioned of the royal family 
of Unyoro, came, as also an old reader named Lu- 
kai, and were baptized; aisoa boy named Mudem- 
buga, who is a very earnest little reader, and would 
have been baptized some moaths ago, but was hin- 
dered from coming on the day fixed.” 


The same letter contains the account of other 
baptisms, making twenty-three in all subsequent 
to the massacres. The following is one of the 
cases described by Mr. Ashe: 


‘*Kidza Musali Fredi Wigram. Baptized Sun- 
day, September 2ist, 1884. An earnest Christian 
and very regular attendant, has caused us deep 
thankfulness; most zealous in teaching others; 
one of those last baptized was one of bis winning. 
When our dear children were murdered he was 
standing by. The cruel chief who was his over- 
lord (he himself having a small post called Musali), 
and who was carrying out Mwanga’s fearful com- 
mand, threatened to burn him and all his household, 
Fredi replied: ‘Very well; do so. I am a Chris- 
tian, and Iam not afraid.’ This was merely a 
threat. When the chief heard that his Musali was 
to be seized last month (June, 1886), he warned him 
to fly, but Fred refused, and was taken and unmer- 
cifully clubbed to death before being flung into the 
flames. When I found heart to visit the scene of 
our childreu’s murder, it was he who led me to the 
place. When we reached it, he knelt with me, and 
poured out his heart to God, that he would bring his 
salvation to those in darkness. In no long time he 


was to be a partaker ip that blessed death: * Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.’ Fredi was 
elected a member of the Native Cuurch Council, 
was married, and a regular communicant.” 


....-There are some two hundred willions of 
women in India, of whom twenty millions are in 
enforced widowheod. The English Baptist Ze- 
nana Mission has been doing a good work among 
them, It commenced in 1867 with a revenue of 
fifteen hundred dollars. Now it has eighteen 
stations, forty-two lady visitors, twenty-five 
assistants, one hundred and four native teach- 
ers and Bible women, and forty-one girl schools 
containing about fifteen hundred pupils. In 
support of these various agencies they expend 
about $35,000. Miss Isabel M. Angus, daughter 
of President Angus, of Regent’s Park College, 
London, is anxious to open up further work in 

Bewani, India, at a further expense of $750. 


....The English Society for Jewish Missions 
ecently celebrated its seventy-eighth anniver- 
sary in London. The income during the past 
year was £39,997; the expenses, £36,911. The 
Society employs 141 agents, and has thirty-five 
stations—namely, four in England, twenty-one 
on the Continent, six in Asia, and four in Af- 
rica. When the Society was founded there were 
not fifty Jewish converts in Eugland ; now there 
are about 3,000, and among them 100 in the ac- 
tive ministry. 


..-The London Missionary Society has lost 
a noble native missionary, the Rev. C. Sundram, 
ordained evangelist of Tripatore. He died of 
pulmonary hemorrhage. His last words were: 
‘*Yesu, Iratchipar! Yesu, Iratchipar!” “Jesus 
will save! Jesus will save!” He was abundant 
in labors, The very month he died he had 
— a tour on foot of three hun 
miles. 
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~ Sehool and College. 


Art the autumn meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Princeton College last week, a sugges- 
tion by President McCosh that steps be taken to 
transform the college into a university met with 
the hearty approval of the Board, which referred 
the matter to the Committee on Curriculum and 
two other members of the Board. In the course 
of President McCosh’s report he said: 

*sT am happy to be able to announce that a larger 

pumber of students have entered this year than in 
any previous year in the history of the College of New 
Jersey. In the academic department, 140; in the sci- 
entific, 39; total, 179, This makes 40 or 50 students 
above the average. Besides these, 52, meaning to 
enter next year, have had a preliminary examination. 
The Board will be pleased to learn that we have had 
20 entrants from Lawrenceville Schoo] and 10 from 
the preparatory school in the neighborhood of 
Princeton, Those two schools will from this date 
be powerful feeders of the college, This year 51 of 
our entering students came up from local examina- 
tions, conducted under my care, hundreds of miles 
away. Last year we had 60 students in our college 
educated at New England schools. A few years 
ago we had a few students from these states. These 
schools are now satisfied that we can give an‘edu- 
cation equal to that of the best of their own _New 
England universities. This year there are 89 gradu- 
ates attending classes in our college.” 
The Trustees adopted a plan, to go into imme- 
diate effect, for the appointment of a committee 
of students to represent the college in confer- 
ence with the Faculty, this committee to be se- 
lected by the students themselves. The plan 
was approved by the Faculty, and has been 
much desired by the students. A ccmmittee of 
the Board was also appointed to confer with 
Alumni Associations in various parts of the 
country with a view to formulating a practica- 
ble scheme for Alumni representation in the 
Advisory Board. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. William C, Roberts, D.D., a 
graduate of the college, for many years Chair- 
man of the Committee on Curriculum in the 
Board of Trustees and recently elected Presi- 
dent of the Lake Forest University at Chicago. 
Hereafter degrees at Princeton, either honorary 
or in course, will be conferred in accordance 
with regularly prescribed rules, instead of in 
the promiscuous manner which has been fol- 
lowed in the past. The trustees have decided 
to create a standing Committee on Degrees, to 
be annually chosen, to whom all nominations 
for honorary degrees shall be referred for in- 
vesitgation, Noone not recommended by this 
Committee shall receive a degree except upon 
a three-fourths vote of all the members of the 
Board of Trustees. The degree may be con- 
ferred at any stated meeting of the Poard of 
Trustees, but the one at which the nomination 
is made, though this may be done on a unani- 
mous vote of all the members present, in num- 
ber not less than a majority of the entire 
Board, 


...-Certain ‘* new statutes” have been at work 
for some time in Oxford and Cambridge, Eng- 
land, They were devised to convert a number 
of inactive ‘‘ fellows,” who were merely vegetat- 
ing on the fruits of ‘‘ fellowships” won in early 
life, into active professors. A Parliamentary 
return on the working of these statutes has just 
been made. From the ‘Table of Oxford Pro- 
fessors” contained therein, the following is ex- 
tracted : 





Average 
Subject. Salary. No. of Lectures, Attendance, 
Divinity...,....$7,555 55 14 
Church History 7,500 62 50 to3 
Astronomy...... 3,500 40 13 
Anct. History... 3,000 _ —_ 
Mod. History... 3,500 42 _ 
Political Econ’y 2,000 28 13 


The “Summary” of Lectureships, Salaries, etc., 
is the following : 


Av, Attend- 
Subject. Salaries. No. of Lectures. ance, 
Theology (9)... $46,770 395 50 
Law (7)..-.ce00 22,175 538 28 
Science (18).... 41,625 587 17 
Art (34)....... - 68,450 1,639 17 


In Oxford, then, there are sixty-eight lecture- 
ships, in which are given annually three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-nine lectures, to 
which are attached an aggregate salary of about 
$180,000, with attendances varying from three to 
fifty, and giving a total average of twenty-eight. 
These sixty-eight professors are among the most 
distinguished men of their times. Their books 
and researches are known everywhere. They 
include such men as Monier Williams, Professor 
ge, Max Miiller, Bonamy Price, Dr. Hatch, 
fessor Rawlinson, John Raskin. Ministers 
are not the only teachers who have to complain 
of small audiences, What a contrast Oxford 
and Cambridge present to Yale and Harvard! 
Antiquity and riches are not everything. 


+++.The Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have elected Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., 
Professor of American Archmology and Lin- 
Suistics ; Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer 
On the Assyrian Language and Literature ; Her- 
mann Y. Hilprecht, Ph.D., Lecturer on Egypt- 
ology, and James M. Cattell, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Psycho-Physics. The last-named gentleman is 
the son of Ex-President W. ©. Cattell. After 
graduating at Lafayette College, he spent a year 
at University in Gottingen attending the 


™ Jectures of Lotze. 





Personalities, 


A TABLET from a design by Lamb, of this city, 
is now erected in St. Cloud Presbyterian Church, 
at West Orange, N. J., in memory of the late Gen. 
George B, McClellan, who attended there. Around 
the outer edge is a border of laure), and in the 
upper part are shown the symbole of his rank in 
the Army, the two stars and the Commander’s 
baton, In the lower part is the inscription, 
which reads as follows: 

“* GEORGE BRINTON MCCLELLAN, 
Major General, U. 8. A., 
Governor of New Jersey, 

Elder of this church: 

“*T have fought the good fight; Ihave finished my 

course; I have kept the faith,” 


The tablet is carried out in brass and marble. 





----lt is nothing newthat the ranks of Brit- 
ish nobility should be disgraced by spendthrifts 
and sots; but the present Lord Savernake, who 
has lately succeeded to the vast estates of the 
Earl of Aylesbury is probably the bright partic- 
ular blemish just now, He is twenty-three, re- 
ceives over $250,000 per year ; owns three of the 
most splendid country seats in the island; and 
is a marquis,tbrice an earl,a viscount,twice a bar- 
on and a baronet. He drives acab; presides at 
music halls; fights in the street iike a butcher ; 
has been twice in the police court this year for 
a street battle ; is an accomplished sharper and 
married a variety singer of no character. 


....Mr. H. Rider Haggard, whose South Af- 
rican romance, “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
achieved such a success, is a barrister by pro- 
fession. At the age of 19—he is now only 30— 
he accompanied Sir H. Bulwer as secretary to 
Natal, and served on the staff of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone during his mission to the Transvaal, 
and it was during the time he was at the Cape 
that he acquired the local knowledge which he has 
turned to good account. His first effort in lit- 
erature was a history of events in South Africa, 
published in 1882 under the title of ‘* Cetewayo 
and His White Neighbors.” 


...-A good story of clerical wit is revived in 
the papers lately, the anecdote of old Bishop 
Mountain, of Durham, whose apt quotation ofa 
Scripture text elevated him to York. That arch- 
bishopric falling vacant, King George II asked 
his opinion as to the proper person for the 
office. Dr. Mountain wittily replied: ‘‘ Hadst 
thou faith as a grain of mustard seed, thou 
wouldst say to this Mountain” (laying his hand 
upon his breast), “* Be thou removed, and cast 
into the sea” (See). The king was so amused by 
the sally that he laughed heartily, and bestowed 
the preferment. 


....We observe the announcement of the 
decease of the aged Baroness de Forget 
(before her marriage, Mlle. Josephine de Lava- 
lette), who heroically effected her father’s es- 
cape from the cells of those condemned to die 
in the Bonaparte struggle. The plan was con- 
cocted between herself and her mother, Mme, 
de Lavalette, after the same manner as Lord 
and Lady Nithesdale’s in the Jacobite Rebellion. 


...-During the famous Repeal and Emancipa- 
tion agitations at Cork, the late William Hayes, 
whose death, at the age of ninety-one, is an- 
nounced in London, was a conspicuous figure, 
In 1826 he hada dispute with a Catholic lawyer 
named Brice, and shot him dead in a duel, 
Thereafter Mr. Hayes kept aloof from political 
matters, and devoted himself to religion and 
works of benevolence, 


.-.-A newspaper was received the other day 
at the Boston Post Office, addressed ‘*Mr, 
George H. Handel, care of the Handel and 
Haydn Society.” Some thirty years ago there 
came to the Society a letter addressed, ‘‘ Messrs. 
Handell and Hayden, musicians.” It is not 
convenient to forward the paper. 


...-Admiral Porter proposes to write another 
book as soon as his health has grown better, 
He received $30,000 bonus for his naval history, 
and gets a royalty of twenty per cent. on all the 
books sold. Thus far he has received about 
$50,000 in all, 


....President Grévy employs his leisure hours 
in instructing his little grandchild, Marguérite 
Wilson, in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
He is said to take this task very seriously. That 
Mile. Marguérite does, probably goes without 
telling. 


..+.The composer Verdi is more than ever de- 
voted to farming, and his quiet viila life at 
Sant’ Agata. He has a splendid property, under 
high cultivation, and_uses the best agricultural 
machinery. 


...eThe Philadelphia banker, B. K. Jamison, 
has sent to the Emperor of Brazil a magnifi- 
cently struck bronze medal, with a portrait of 
the President. It was made at the Philadel- 
phia mint. 


...-Since the recent return to New York of 
Henry Villard, he is said to have received a daily 
average of about one hundred calls, Mr. Vil- 
lard will gradually resume his business in this 





city. 


Pebbles, 


....Half the pepper sold consists of p’s. 


--..A mean temperature—Ten degrees below 
zero, 


..-.The man who “ expressed his opinion” at 
a ward caucus says he will send it by a freight 
train next time. 


....A new Western poet speaks of the “ un- 
winking eagle.” This is nonsense, The eagle is 
always a wing king. 


..-- Ticket Agent: **You don’t expect those 
two boys to go on one ticket?” She; “Of 
course Ido, It’s a twin,” 


---. Inquisitive Tarty (to hod-carrier): ‘‘ And 
do you go up that ladder all day long?” Pat: 
‘No, sur ; half ov the toime Oi cum down.” 


-.-.'* Where are you going with that window, 
my good fellow?” ‘To the procession, I heard 
that windows were selling at two dollars 
apiece.” 


.--“*See here, Tom, it looks as if you were 
trying to cultivate the Widow Balsted.” ‘Well, 
Charlie, to tell the truth, I am trying to rid her 
of weeds.” 


...-A New York clergyman, in a recent ser- 
mon, exhorted his congregation to ‘‘ vote as 
you pray,” and later on he advised them to 
‘* pray often.” 


....The Waltham Times is only twenty days 
old, but *‘ Pro Bono Publico” already appears 
in its columns. ‘An Old Subscriber” will soon 
be heard from. 


...“* That’s rather a chestnut,” said Jones to 
Tompkins, as Miss Brown said she couldn’t sing 
because of acold, ‘Yes. A hoarse chestnut,” 
said Tompkins, 


...* You seem to be in the clouds, Mr, Peg- 
asus,” saida friend to an absent-minded verse 
writer the day after the class dinner. ‘I cer- 
tainly do feel like thunder,” was the weary re- 
ply. 

....An irate female seeks admittance to the 
editor’s sanctum, “But I tell you, madam,” 
protests the attendant, ‘‘that the editor is too 
ill to talk to any oneto day.” ‘*Never mind; 
you let mein, I'll do the talking,” 


....Patient: “Und ven I gets me dot ceety 
hail to my head vos turn so deezy dot I don’t 
know.” Doctor (Interrupting): ** Vertigo—ver- 
tigo.” Patient: ‘* Vere to go? I know shust vere 
to go, but vich vay to turn! Dot’s de drouble.” 


....“*The car is full of alumni,” whispered 
Miss Beaconstreet to her friend from the West, 
as they both journeyed Cambridgeward in the 
horse-car. ‘Yes,’ said the Chicago girl, ‘and 
how it chokes one up; don’t it? I wonder they 
do not open the ventilators.” 


....A small boy surprised his teacher at one 
of the grammar schools by asking her how far a 
procession of the Presidents of the United States 
would reach if they were placed in a row. On 
her expressing her ignorance, he calmly an- 
nounced: * From Washington to Cleveland.” 


«Squire: ‘Well, Mould, how about that 
horse I sold you? Was he quiet enough?” 
Undertaker; “ Well, sir, he did give us a little 
trouble at first. We put him in one of the mourn 
ing coaches, you know, and parties don’t like to 
be shook up in their grief. But we’ve put him 
in the ‘earse now, and we hav’n’t ‘eard any 
complaints so far,” 


....A story is told of a confederate guard who 
was once on duty in South Carolina, An 
officer was discussing war matters, and re- 
marked: ‘‘You know your duty here; do you, 
sentinel?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘*Well, now, suppose 
they should open on you with shells and mus- 
ketry, what would you do?” ‘Form a line, 
sir.” ‘What! one man form a line?” “Yes, 
sir; form a bee line for camp, sir.” 


..--fAhthuh, I’ve been insulted, don’t you 
know. Weal downwight insulted.” ‘ You 
don’t mean it, deah boy.” ‘Ya-a-s, weally. But 
I got we-weal good and even.” ‘Tell me about 
it, chappie.” ‘Why, you see it was this way. 
Iwas just saying what I thought of v-vulgah 
people who w-worked, you know, and that 
g-great b-bwute Wérkly called me a g-gweat 
stupid ass, just as plain.” ‘* How howwible ! 
And what did youdo?” “I just w-wang achest- 
nut bell at him with all my might.” 


...“ Her Majesty,” writes a London corres- 
pondent, ‘‘ eats at state dinners without gloves.” 
The reason for that is at once apparent. It en- 
ables Her Majesty to get a better grip on the 
wing of achicken. In wrestling with the com- 
mon hen of commerce at the dinner-table, she 
must be handled without gloves, or the battle is 
lost. Gloves would also be very much in the 
way when Her Majesty desired to clutch an ear 
of corn by each end, the tip and the lobe, so to 
speak, while she gnawed at it amidships. You 
see, there are a hundred emergencies that might 
arise during the progress of a state dinner 





‘ 


wherein gloves would be in the way. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


BROSTED, Lewis, Leclaire, Ia., died recently. 

BROWN, Grorcz H., Wahoo, Neb., resigns. 

CLOUD, H. 8., Mt. Etna, Ia., resigns. 

DELANO, A. J., Nashville, accepts call to To- 

ono, 

9 F. B., died recently in Somerville, 
ase, 

HALSEY, R. L., accepts call to Fifth ch., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 

HENDRICKSON, W. D., Jackson, accepts call to 

Steubenville, O. 

IAMS, F. M., accepts call to Huntington, O. 

on E. J., Burlington, called to Brattleboro, 


WALKER, Wm. C., died recently in Andover, 
Conn, 


WARREN, G. F., Newark, N. J., resigns, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

AMES, Marcos, Chaplain of R. I. State Institu- 
tion, accepts call to Thompson, Conn, 

ARNOLD, F., ord. in Crete, Neb. 

a GeorGE H., accepts callto Franklin, 

BERRY, Loren F., called to Fremont, Neb. 

GERRY, Loren F., Plantsville, Conn., called to 
Fremont, Neb. 

aaa Joun B., called to Carpentersville, 


Sere, C. E., Berwick, called to Toledo 
a. 


BOYD, H. W., ord. in Hutchinson, Minn. 

BOYNTON, F. H., Rye, N. H., called to West 
Newbury, Mass. 

BURROUGHS, Rev. G. 8., Ph.D., New Britain, 
Conn., invited to become professor and act- 
ing pastor at Amherst College, Mass, 

CARRUTHERS, Wit1iam, Fairhaven, Mass., 
resigns. 

CHILDS, Truman D., Coldwater, accepts call 
to Fowler City, Kan. 

CLARK, ALLEN, Manchester, Vt., resigns. 

CLARK, Anson, West Salem, Wis., resigns on 
account of ill health. 

DAVIES, T. M., accepts call to Pavilion ch., 
Biddeford, Me. 

DEMAREST, Sypyey B., Baldwin, Mich., re 
signs on account of ill health, 

FAY, W. W., accepts call to Bridgewater, Mass, 

GALIGER, James P., of Tomah, invited to be- 
come a superintendent of schools for Mon- 
roe Connty, Wis. 

GOFF, Epwarp F., Beardstown, Ill, accepts 
call to Grand Rapids, Mich, 

GRAY, Joun, Avoca, Ia., resigns, 

HILL, James L., North ch., Lynn, accepts call 
to Mystic ch., Medford, Mass, 

HOYT, H. N., Charles City, Ia., called to Oak 
Park, Lil. 

HUBBELL, Henry L , accepts call to the presi- 
dency of Tillotson Institute, Austin, Tex, 

JONES, Wiiu14M, of Berlin Hights, O., called 
to Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

KEAYS, Cuares H., accepts call to Oskaloosa, 
Ia. 


KELLY, Witu1am H., Presbyterian Church, 
Spencertown, accepts call to Norwood, 

LANSING, I, J., inst. in Salem 8t. ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

LYNCH, Wm. A., Sanford St. ch., Springfield, 
Mass., resigns, 

MERRILL, G. R., accepts call to First ch,, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

MILLER, George A., Richford, N. Y., accepts 
calito Bozrah, Conn. 

NORRIS, K. F., accepts call to Open Door ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

PAGE, H. P., accepts call to Gaylord, Kan, 

PARKER, H. H., Methodist ch., Hartford, Ind., 
called to Big Rapids, Mich, 

PELTON, G. 8., Omaha, Neb., called to the new 
Park ch., Worcester, Mass. 

PELTON, George 8., Third ch., Omaha, Neb.} 
resigns. 

POWERS, H. P., ord. in Little River, Kan. 

RAINIER, M. T., Creston, accepts call to Kings-~ 
ley, Ia. 

SCOFIELD, Wm. C., inst., in Tabernacle ch., 
Washington, D. C 

SPARROW, Jostau P., supplies at Lakeside and 
Burnett, Neb. 

SMALL, Cuanes H.,, ord. in Mount Pleasant, 
Washington, D, C 

SMITH, G. H., accepts call to Walnut Grove, 
Minn, 

STRONG, Jostau, Central Church, Cincinnati, 
O., resigns. 

SWIFT, CiarenceE F., ord, in Smyrna, N. Y. 

TODD, Joun W., accepts call to Barnesville, 
Minn, 

TUCKERMAN, FRep.,, ord. in Falls ch., Va. 

VALENTINE, F. A., Unionville, O., resigns. 

WALL, ARtHuR A., accepts call to Brecken- 
ridge, Mich, 

WATERS, Frank P., New Haven, N. Y., resigns, 
goes to Oberlin to continue theological 
studies, 

WHEELER, W. C., ord. in Alma, Kan. 

WRIGHT, Benzamrn M., Bangor Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Bridgton, Me., for one year. jz 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BRADLEY, M. H., inst. in Main Street Presby- 
terian ch., Lima, O. 

BRICE, A. B., removes to Groveport, O. 

CAMPBELL, D. K., inst. in Litchfield, Ill. 

COCHRAN, W. O., removes from Crittenden, 
Ky., to Charlotte, N. 0. 

CROWE, N. K., removes from Jewett to Wells- 
ville, O. 

GOODLOE, W. O., removes to Mt. Sierling, Ky. 





JOHNSON, A. J., removes from New Matamoras 
to Martin’s Ferry, oO. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tm owr sat of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pu - 
Mahers for al volumes recetved. The interests o 
our readers will guide us in the gclecttOn Of works 
for further nc tice. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF THE IN- 
DIANS.* 


In his Second Anvual Report on Indian 
Affairs. just issued, Commissioner Atkins 
starts out by committing himself squarcly 
to the so-called ** peace policy,” its cardi- 
nal points being allotments, agriculture, 
and education. A trial of it for the fifteen 
months of his administration assures him 
not only of its humanity and ultimate suc- 
cess, but also of its immediate economy. 
The ex chairman of the old House Com- 
mittee on appropriations adds to his repu- 
tation as a public economist by pointing 
with evident satisfaction and pardonable 
pride to the fact that his two annual esti- 
mates of appropriations required for the 
Indian service have fallen $1,276,000, and 
$1,719,000 respectively below those made 
in 1884, although he has not failed to ask 
increased appropriations for educational 
purposes. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that this means a corresponding re- 
duction in appropriations. No reduction 
has yet been reached; but as the last esti- 
mates are but $47,000 above the previous 
appropriations (the difference between the 
two is usually many hundred thousand 
dollars) there is prospect that the burden 
of ‘‘the lazy Indian” will ere long weigh 
less heavily upon the grumbling tax-payer. 
However, we hope the Commissioner will 
not fall into the frequent Congressional 
error of studying only political economy. 

The aplication of the principles of the 
peave policy to one of the *‘ centers of 
disturbance”’—the Indian Territory—is the 
most prominent subject treated. Recog- 
nizing the present unsatisfactory, and as 
he says, ‘alarming condition of things,” 
which, to a certain extent, has grown out 
of the provisions of the treaties which al- 
low the five civilized tribes to manage their 
own domestic affairs, the Commissioner 
boldly struggles with the question of how 
to go counter to the treaties without break- 
ing them, After reminding the five civil- 
ized tribes of their dependence on the mil- 
itary power of the Government for protec- 
tion against invasion of their lands by 
whites, he assures them that, in the nature 
of things, the Government cannot be ex- 
pected forever to keep intact for them large 
areas of unused lands ‘“‘by menacing its 
own people with its own army.” Further- 
more, for their own tribal systems of land 
tenure he arraigns them with kindly sever. 
ity as follows: 

‘It will not do to say, as the wealthy and in- 
fluential leaders of the nations contend, that 
their system of laws gives to every individual 
member of the tribe equal facilities to be inde- 
pendent and equal opportunity to possess him- 
self of a homestead, Already the rich and 
choice lands are appropriated by those most en- 
terprising and self-seeking, A considerable 
number of Indians have in cultivation farms 
exceeding 1,000 acres in extent. Now, think of 
one Indian having a farm fenced in of 1,000 
acres, with the right, according to their system 
(as I understand the fact to be), of adding nearly 
1,000 acres more by excluding all others from 
the use or occupancy of a quarter of a mile in 
width all around that 1,000acres. What a baro- 
nial estate! In theory the lands are held in 
common under the tribal relation, and are 
equally owned by each member of the tribe ; but 
in point of fact they are simply held in the 
grasping handof moneyed monupolists and pow- 
erful and influential leaders and politicians, who 
pay no rental to the other members of the tribe, 
who, under their tribal ownership in common, 
have equal rights with the occupants, 

**The proprietor grows anvually richer, while 
the laborers, his own race, jomt owners of the 
soil, even of the lands that he claims and indi- 
vidually appropriates, grow annually and daily 
poorer and less able to assert their equal owner- 
ship and tribal claim. Now this condition of 
semi-slavery, shall I call it, exists in each of the 
five civilized nations, and grows directly out of 
the holding of lands in common, and is necer- 
sarily inherent in this system of tenantry. 

** Are these the sacred rights secured by treaty, 
which the United States are pledged to respect 
end defend? If so, then the United States are 
pledged to uphold and maintain a stupendous 








* ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS TO THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR FuR THE YEAR 1886, Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 





land monopoly and aristocracy that finds no 
parallel in this country except in two or three 
localities in the far West.” 

The remedy is to be applied with a knife 
—the lands are to be cut up into equal 
parts and allotted in severalty. If this were 
carried out each Cherokee would have 228 
acres, each Creek 217, each Choctaw 417. 
each Chickasaw 775, and each Seminole 
125. 

The Commissioner explicitly disclaims 
any desire that Congress shall do anything 
inhibited by the treaties, and urges the 
tribes to awake to the situation and do this 
work themselves without outside pressure, 
But he goes further and takes the position 
that the Government as guardian and ‘‘in 
aspirit of protection, not oppression and 
robbery” bas a right to make allotments 
and sell surplus lands—using the proceeds 
solely and impartially for the benefit of its 
wards—and to organize the retained coun- 
try into a territory. Of course this ‘‘ new 
theology” will meet with vigorous oppo- 
sition whose keynote will be ‘‘the treaties.” 
But the Commissioneris prepared with the 
following defense: 

It is alleged that Congress has no power, in 
view of the treaties with those Indians, to do 
away with their present form of government 
and institute in its stead a territorial govern- 
ment similar to those now existing in the eight 
organized territories. While I greatly prefer 
that these people should voluntarily change their 
form of government, yet it is perfectly plain to 
my mind that the treaties never contemplated 
the un-American and absurd idea of a separate 
nationality in our midst, with power as they 
may choose to organize a government of their 
own, or not to organize any government nor allow 
one to be organized, for the one proposition 
contains the other. ‘Chese Indians have no right 
to obstruct civilization and commerce, and set 
up an exclusive claim to self-government, estab- 
lishing a government within a government, and 
then expect and claim that the United States 
shall protect them from all harm, while insisting 
that it shall not be the ultimate judge as to 
what is best to be done for them in a political 
point of view. I repeat, to maintain any such 
view is to acknowledge a foreign sovereignty, 
with the right of eminent domain, upon Ameri- 
can soil—a theory utterly repugnant to the 
spirit and genius of our Jaws, and woolly un- 
warranted by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

After all this, Oklahoma comes up in 
natural sequence, and the suggestion is 
thrown out that the 7,616 Cheyennes, Arapa- 
hoes, Kiowas, Comanches and Wichitas be 
removed from the lands on which they are 
now settled (but to which some of them 
bave no ratified treaty right) to Oklahoma 
or other unoccupied lands east of the ninety- 
eighth degree of longitude. This woulda 
leave no Iodiaus on the lands in the Indian 
Territory west of ninety-eight degrees, and 
that area of 13,575,982 acres could be 
thrown opento white settlement. A square 
Indian Territory would be a queer sight in 
the geographies, but a very grateful one to 
the 600,000 people for whom room would 
thus be provided. Most of these lands 
were ceded to the Government for settle- 
ment by friendly tribes; but as most of the 
tribes, friendly or otherwise, cannot be per- 
suaded to go there, and as Congress has 
expressly prohibited any Sioux or Apaches 
from being taken there, it is almost certain 
that some such policy as this will eventually 
be adopted. 

Heed should be given to the plea that, if 
these five tribes are to be moved at all, the 
transplanting process should begin as soon 
as possible. For within a year a new spirit 
has shown itself, especially among the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Farms are 
being opened and fenced, houses are going 
up, children are in school, and the roots of 
a civilized attachment to the soil are daily 
striking deeper. Action on the request 
that a commissiou be authorized to visit 
and negotiate with these Indians should not 
be delayed by Congress. 

There is little doubt that the Commis- 
sioner has outlined the inevitable; but 

‘Alas! how fall of fear 
Is the fate of prophet and seer.” 


There is also little doubt that be will be 
subjected to harsh criticism,and his motives 
will be misconstrued and his spirit misun- 
derstood. But before very many years 
have passed, after waves of bitter feel- 
ing and discussion among the tribes, and 
squalls of dispute between the different 
schools of ‘friends of the Indian,” and 





floods of talk in Congress, the suggestions 
made in this annual report will probably, in 
the main, be carried out, and very likely 
by the more or less voluntary action of the 
tribes themselves. 

The other topics discussed are more in 
the nature of routine. 

The need of a Unite} States Court in the 
heart of the Indian Territory is emphasized. 
The country is pictured as a Botany Bay, 
whither fi_ck all evil-doers who are allured 
to a place containing 41,000,000 acres, over 
which no law has been extended appli- 
cable to civil cases arising between white 
men, or between white men and Indians, 
and over which criminal law 1s most diffi- 
cult of enforcement, because of the remote- 
ness of the courts having jurisdiction, lo- 
cated as they are in Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Texas. As one of the agents says: 

**It is as much a punishment on the witness as 
it is on the accused, almost; for, owing to the 
pressure of business before the court, he has 
probably to make three or four trips, 150 miles 
each way, across the country, and thus go some 
900 or 1,200 miles on horseback to tell what he 
knows about a horse thief. This is very expen- 
sive, and people would rather let crimes go un- 
reported than endure the loss incident to prose- 
cution.” 

There is no excuse for the neglect of 
Congress to provide for the Indian Terri- 
tory this court, which should have both 
civil ard criminal jurisdiction. The treat- 
ies promise it, the Indians want it, the In- 
dian Office has begged for it for years. 
Some of the reasons for the neglect hitherto 
have not been creditable to those who rep- 
resent adjoining states which have a money 
interest in having things remain as they 
are. 

The educational outlook is encouraging. 
There has been for the year an average at- 
tendance of 9,630 pupils in schools sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment. This is an increase of 15 per cent. 
over the previous year. These figures do 
not inciude the Indian schools in New York 
State, nor those among the five civilized 
tribes, nor those supported by religious so- 
cieties without help from the Government, 
which would add another thousand pupils. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Woman’s Tem- 
perance organizations, Indian youth are not 
hereafter to be allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance of the hygienic evils of ‘* fire-water.” 
The recent law as to the use of text-books 
on the subject is being enforced. 

The Omahas are congratulated on actu- 
ally receiving individual patents to their 
lands. Among other tribes 669 Indians 
have been gladdened during the past year by 
the receipt of their land patents also. The 
work of allotting lands is said to be pro- 
gressing On many reservations as fast as 
survey will permit. The need of the pas- 
sage of the general allotment bill is spec- 
ially urged, also the Sioux bill. May these 
be included among the praiseworthy acts 
of the forty-ninth Congress. 

The Apache question being now wholly 
a war department matter, is barely alluded 
to. 

Commissioner Atkins explains at some 
leneth his motive for the much criticised 
ruling that agency clerks shall be appointed 
directly by the Indian Office and not by the 
respective bonded agents, defends his 
action and approves its results. Upon our 
view as to the unwisdom and unfairness of 
this ruling we have already commented; 
but we have no doubt that the Commissioner 
is sincerely, though in our opivion mis- 
takenly, endeavoring to improve the service 
in this way. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Mrs. J. H. Watwortn’s The New Man a- 
Rossmere is a Southern novel of a very consid- 
erable degree of dramatic vigor and effective 
local coloring, with an instructive element qual- 
ifying it which is seldom lost sight of by the 
author. Political differences are expressively 
utilized in the action. The book can be adacd 
creditably to some works of like sectional inter 
est to which it bears a family likeness, (New 
York: Cassell & Co.) 

In Real People, a collection of sketches by 
Marion Wilcox, there are several studies of men 
and women which happily exhibit the author’s 
insight into human nature and geueral literary 
talent. There is a snap and piquancy about one 
of them, “‘ A Spanish-American Engagement,” 
that is to be particularly remarked; and the 
longest of the stories, ‘‘Keepsakes,” bas grace, 
humor, and several scenes which suggest the 








ey, 
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writer’s talent for more extended work in fig. 
tion. (N. Y.: White, Stokes & Allen.) 

The Silence of Dean Maitland is a nove of 
English country and cathedral-town life that 
has sho wn marked elements of strength in plot 
and character drawing, especially in the in. 
stance of the Dean himself and of Cyril. The two 
sermons in the story, preached under highly 
dramatic conditions, are both effective ; and in- 
deed the confession of the Dean before the 
crowded church is treated with sufficient un- 
conventionality to “*save the book,” if it bad 
nothing else. The author, Maxwell Grey, needg 
to prune down a tov-adjectival style; the most 
conspicuous evidence of his inexperience. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

In Castle Nowhere, we discover some old ac- 
quaintances that are anything but unwelcome; 
nine megazive sketches, by Miss Constance 
Fevimore Woolson, which that popular and 
graceful novelist contributed at different times 
within recent years to the pages of the Adlantio, 
the vld Galaxy (which used to print the begin- 
nings in literature of s0 many writers who have 
risen to nosmall reputation to-day), Scribner's 
Monthly and Harper's. These stories have the 
Great Lakes region for their background, which 
Miss Woolson describes with such a fine instinct 
for natural scenery. The stories have nearly all 
acertain pathos about them, especially ‘* Peter 
the Parson” which is a gem of its kind; and 
Solomon.” (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Miss Charlotte Dunning’s Upon a Cast was 
one of the best books of last season, A new story 
from her, A Step Aside, which comes to us, 
maintains her right to recognition as a fine 
observer of humen nature—we might better use 
the old phrase, weak buman nature, and of un- 
mistakable superiority in talent. A slender 
story, with a succession of studies of tempera- 
ment, A Step Aside has a delicate psychologic 
flavor about it, which one will not readily for- 
get. The dialogue is in so lifelike a strain, the 
portraiture of the two Valreys and of Mr. and 
Miss Prosper, of Hugh Langmuir and Mrs, 
Terry, the boarding-house keeper, are all so 
graphic, minute and yet comprehensive, that we 
are more assured than before this little story’s 
appearance that Miss Dunning is to achieve an 
enviable position among our novelists. She is 
a stylist; and, what is more, possesses a sense 
of literary proportion which is too distinctive 
to be overlooked, even in this fascinating trifle 
from her pen. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new novel, The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon, is as unpretentious as it 
is enjoyable, and full of the charming 
touches and the fine feeling and fancy of 
a writer who has lately given the public 
her best and most extended work. This story 
was written at the suggestion of the Holland 
Society of New York, and is dedicated to 
them. The period of time would, by its action, 
extend from the year 1716 to the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War; and a sufficiently sug- 
gestive postscript brings the tale down to later 
years of peace and tranquility, The eubstan- 
tial, easy-going, sharply-individualized Dutch 
home-life of Manhattan’s ancestry is the con- 
spicuous social coloring ; and it wou!d be diffi- 
cult to find a circle of greater picturesqueness 
and wholesome attractions than the household 
of Joris Van Heemskirk, whose lovely daughter, 
Katherine, persisted in falling in love with a 
handsome Englishman, and running away toa 
noble old home in Norfolk. It is a novel that 
will be pleasant to all, for 1ts graceful love-story ; 
and New Yorkers will take it up with particular 
interest for its historical realism. The drawing 
of the characters is sharp and the movement 
dramatic, and throughout it is the lifelikeness 
which marks Mrs. Barr’s fiction with so accept- 
able a significanee. Aside from its carefully sus- 
tained local and national elements, The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon beautifully «expresses a father’s 
passionate affection for a daughter, that great 
fear for her happiness with a stranger lover, 
which he is rejoiced to find out has been need- 
less; and the charm of youth and love and con- 
stancy and courage. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

We have also received Miss Virginia F. Town- 
gend’s new book, “A Boston Girl’s Ambitions” ; 
Simplicity and Fascination, by Anna Beale; 
new novel in the “Leisure Hour Series”"— 
“Klaus Brewer’s Wife,” from the German of 
Paul Lindau (a short tale that attracted some 
attention in the original. 





A panty and altogether charming illu- 
minated book for the holidays is The Minute 
Man. A Ballad of the Shot Heard Round the 
World, by Margaret Sidney. ‘lhe ballad is one 
well worth illustrating, and the artist’s work is 
done with spirit. A few illustrations in color 
add to the beauty and effect of the book. The 
paper, type, and artistic binding are the best. 
(D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. $1.50.)———Prineé 
Peerless. A Fasry Story Book, will not fail to10- 
terest, and may be safely commended as in all re- 
spectsa good book of its kind, written by the Hon. 
Margaret Collier (Madame Galletti di Cadilhae), 
illustrated by the Hon. John Collier, and pub” 
lished in good open type by the Messrs. C 
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Scribner’s Sons. (Price, $1.25.)——-Thomas W. . 
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Kovox’s juvenile for the year is The Boy Trav- 
ders in the Russian Empire, for the preparation 
of which an endiess amount of fresh matter lay 
ready to his hand, both in the new books which 
have rapidly followed one another from the 
press, and in the immense amount of illustration 
which has filled the periodicals, The volume is 
made on the plan of boys traveling with a 
mentor, which has become something of an in- 
stitution in juvenile literature, and does not 
vary much from its predecessors as to style 
or execution. (Harper & Brothers. $3.00 ) 
—— The same publishers put in the market a 
most fascinating edi‘ion of Addison’s Days with 
Sir Roger de Coverley. The type and paper are 
all thas can be desired. The illustrations are 
charged with the delicate humor of the Specta- 
tor, and executed in a style as spirited as cainty. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) The Messrse 
Macmillan & Co. briug out a new edition of 
Washington [rving’s Old Christmas and Brace- 
bridge Hall, with the illustrations of Randolph 
Caldecott. The letter-press and the illustrations 
are imprinted on ivory-fiaished paper,and which 
gives a good impression from both the types and 
the engravings. The volume is put up in a 
graceful, elascic binding, and is every way wor- 
thy of the two classics it contains, and of the 
reputation of the distinguished artist whose 
work iJluatrates it. (Macmillan & Co. #5.00.) 
The volume of Children’s Ballads from 
History and Folk Lore pubiiahed by the Mesers. 
D. Lotarop & Co. (of Buston) is a rich and ele- 
gant affair, with ballads frsm Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Louisa T. Craigin, 
Edith W. Cook, Mrs, Frances A. Humphrey, 
Mrs. Emma Huatington Mason, Mrs. Margaret 
J. Preston, and Mary E Wilkins. These ballads 
are set on the page amid a garniture of illustra- 
tions, employed liberally and effectively, and 
drawn in harmony with each other, by E. H. 
Garret’, G. F B.rnes, and Jessie McDermott. 
Atvog-ther the volume is sure to rank among 
the vest of tae many which the approachiug 
holidays will callout. (Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
$1.75.) 


..-.We shall not undertake to say how many 
other juvenile books betier than or as good as 
One Day in a Baby’s Life are in existence. 
This one, adapted from the French of M. 
Arnaud by Susan Coolidge, at least meets all 
the requirements. It has the dainty freshness 
of the best French publications, and the breezy 
purity which Susan Coolidge must have in all 
that comes from her hand. It is a baby’s day 
traced through from waking, with pen and pen- 
cil, with the little mischiefs, the nursery opera- 
tions, the daily discipline and regimen, the in- 
doors fun and the out-doors airing, the little 
gucste, the chiidren’s ball, the children’s con- 
cert, masquerade and feast, to the even- 
jug prayers on the Frenzsh prie-dieux, and 
so to bed. (Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 
The priuter’s art can do little more fora 
poem and 11s illustrations than the Messrs. Cas- 
seli & Co. have done for Mary D. Brine’s melo- 
dious Mother’s Song, 1n which mother and child 
are blended in the one compound life of a happi- 
tied motherhood and childhood expanding in 
the lap of a world that smiles and glows around 
them. The illustrations are well designed by 
Miss C. A. Northam and are partly engravings 
done in good syle aud partly dainty linings in 
dim ink, which surround the poems like the 
‘‘horns of elf land faintly blowing.” (Price, 
$2 50.) Mary A. Latbbury’s verses and 
pictures are both good in From Meadow-Sweet 
to Mistletoe, a spirited, illuminated juvenile con- 
taining in its forty large octavo pages some very 
spirived and pleasing work both with pen and 
pencil, Tne verses and illustrations chime to- 
gether and make a round from the year’s begin- 
nivg to its endin carrying out the motto of the 
litue page, ‘‘let good cheer run round the 
year.” The book is well made, handsomely put 
up, and is an excellent book for the holiday sea- 
son. (Worthington & Co., $2.50) The 
Mesers, Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, pudlish an 
illustrated edition of Thomas Hood’s Fair Ines, 
The illustrations are by W. St. John Harper 
and W. F. Freer, under the supervision of Geo. 
T. Andrew. They are prettily done, and are 
rather above than below the standard we have 
any right to expect in books of this class. The 
paper, press work and mechanical execution are 
fauliless. (Price, $1.50.) 


....It needs but a moment’s reflection to per- 
ceive that Prof. W. ©. Wilkinson had a more 
difficult task before him in arranging the last 
volume of the ‘**After School Series,” Classic 
French Course in English, than in his earlier 
compilations from the Latin and Greek. Not 
only does the winnowing of long prescriptive 
use fail to aid him in the case of a modern and 
living literature, but after Mr. Saintsbury’s 
“ Primer” and ‘Short History,” it is bard to see, 
Rotwithstanding Mr. Wulkinson’s faint praise, 
on exac:ly what grourd to put another. The 
plan of the earlier volumes to compile represen- 
tative extracts, and to lav before the reader in an 
annotated s-ries fair examples of the classic ht- 
erature in Eaglish dress, is so much more diffi- 
cult of execution in this case as to be impractica- 
ble within the limitszassigned. Consequently 

















and the historical and critical text has expanded 
to such proportions as to take the book off the 
ground marked out for the other numbers, and 
to bring it on to that of a critical history of 
French literature, illustrated with copious ex- 
tracts. The manual is written in a wholesome 
love of Saxon purity, and kept up to the high 
standard puellis virginibusque. This is a great 
achievement for a manual of French literature. 
It would have been more difficalt had the 
author not halted at the encyclopedists. Mr. 
Wilkinson writes with a sprightly, as well as 
graceful pen, and has brought together skillfully 
in the narrow limits assigned him by the projec- 
tors of the series, the essential elements of a 
popular manual, which if it does not contain 
epough of original extract to give an adequate 
impression of the several authors, does contain 
more than is usually found in works of this 
nature. It hardly need be added that the work 
is done on a bigh plane of Christian criticism 
and review. (Chautauqua Press. Price, 60c.) 


....-The Rev. Howard Heber Evans, late vicar 
of Mapperley, bas put forth a theory of the 
Pauline authorship of the post scriptum to the 
Gospel of Mark entitled St. Paul the author of 
the Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel. 
The author’s theory is that Paul during his 
Roman imprisonment “carried out an idea he 
had in bis mind and wrote, with the help of 
Timothy, Luke and Mark, a history of the rice 
and progress of the kingdom of God, the full 
account of which (associated with the name of 
St. Luke) is to be found in the Third Gospel, 
the Acts, and the brief summary, the compen- 
dious epitome of which (associated with the 
name of St. Mark) is to be found in these last 
twelve verses of the Second Gospel.” The author 
enters upon a critical examination of the first 
tbree gospels for evidence of his theory, with 
the result of bringiog out certain well known 
features which give support to the accepted 
opinion of a close connection between Paul and 
Luke, Further than this we do not see that Mr. 
Evans gets. Beyond this point we should des- 
cribe his argument as ingenious rather than 
convincing. In order to clear the ground for 
such a conclusion as that Luke’s Gospel, Mark’s 
and the Acts are the result of a kind of sympo- 
sium between Paul, Timothy, Luke and Mark, a 
good deal of history will have to be recon- 
structed. The uniform tradition represents 
Mark as older than the cthers, instead of hang- 
ing on to Matthew as a sort of ‘‘compendious 
epitome” of it. Moreover, if Mark was present 
with Paul at the time his gospel was written, why 
did be not complete it himself, and why did it 
not go out in the first editions with the twelve 
verses init? (James Nesbit & Co., 21 Bemers 
Street, London.) 


...-A well-nigh perfect thing for the Cbristmas 
holidays, of its kind, is Miss Mary Leland Mc- 
Lanathan’s Three Kings: A Ohristmas Legendof 
Tong Ago, worked up, we should say, originally, 
in spite of the assumption in the opeping canto 
that the author has only given a new form to 
old stories discovered in English legendary liter- 
ature. The material familiarized to her in the 
study of old English romance, has, apparently, 
furnished the matter, though it did not suggest 
the form of her beautiful ballad in heroics of 
the three brother kings, Savain, Fors and Joyart, 
The story is worked up in simple, uprhymed 
pentameters, to illustrate the motto which 
s:ands at the beginning, and which is the ky 
and point of the poem, In scientia potentia: 
In potentia letitia: Christo omnia. The versas 
flow in a rich nquid representative style, which 
raises them from prose into poetry. In matter 
they are simple enough fora ballad, but in form 
finshed and diguified enough for the heroic 
meter in which taey run. The. parts, beautiful 
in themselves, gain a new beauty from the neat 
way in which they are woven into a whole 80 ag 
to carry out the impression of a ballad in epic 
form. The song “ [bree kings came late,” in- 
troauced into the poem as **The Carol Bruther 
Andrew made,” is also an original production 
by Miss McLanathan. It is not in the least 
commonplace, is sweet, fresb, and well barmon- 
ized. Four of the iliustrations, full page in 
size, are the good workmanship of Miss Rosina 
Emmet. In the illuminated initials, tailpieces, 
and ornamental portion of the book we detect 
either the signatureof Susan Hayes Ward or the 
traces of her style. (A. D. F. Randolph & Uo. 
Square 8vo.) 


....To the six calendars previously published 
by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., two 
new ones, compiled irom the works of Robert 
Browwuing ard Nathaniel Hawthorne, are added 
this year. Making in connection with the pre- 
vious Emerson, Holmes, Longfeilow, Lowell, 
Waittier, and Miss Whitney Calendars a more 
or less imposing arrays of eight. This year they 
are all published ona new and uniform plan 
which, in connection with the selec ion for each 
day, gives, in heavy type, a counting-nouse al- 
manac for every week, a table to show, for the 
whole year, the day of the week on which any 
day of the year will fall, and the usual number 
of useful data as to anniversaries, astronomical 
eyents, tables of weight and measure, and postal 





the extracts have shrunk to meager dimensions 
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that in the table of apothecaries weights the 

signs are not given. These calendars, in their 

present form, are a reaction from the excessive 

development in the ssthetic direction toward 

the original usefulness of the invention. They 
stand on a golden line which represents very 
happily the mean between the wsthetic and the 
useful, From the Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
we bave thre* very tasteful wall calendare, sim- 
plein design. The Calendrier Francais, an at- 
tractive hanging card, with a pad of selections 
for every day in the year from French authors. 
The same publishers issue,in a style of 
chaste simplicity, The Morning Calendar and 
The Evening Calendar, on jittle oval carde, just 
large enough to carry the pads and to exhibit be 

hind them, for the one, a light blue sky filled with 
birds hailing the morn, and, for the other, a sil- 
ver sky lighted with the crescent moon and 
star. The chaste simplicity of these calendars 
is their strong point. 








....The late Bishop Kerfoot, a notice of whose 

** Life” bas recently appeared in our columns 

discovered and published in this country for the 

first time The Pastor in His Closet, by the Rev. 

John Armstrong, First Bishop of Grahamstown, 

A new edition of this excellent help to the devo- 

tions of a clergyman is published’ by James Pott 
& Co., with a preface by Bishop Potter, of this 

State. The manual is exceedingly simple, 

straightforward, and earnest. It is arranged 
for the seven days of the week, and having re- 
ceived the high commendation of so saintly a 
soul as Bishop Kerfoot, needs nothing more. 
Past Noon; or, Life's Golden Sunset isa 
collection of extracts and short pieces brought 
together as words of wisdom and consolation 
for those whose ‘‘ faces are toward the setting 
sun.” They have been collected by vhe editor, 

the Rev. Samuel Fallows, Bishop of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, aad they represent 
the gatherings made by him during many years. 
They are publisbed in an inexpensive form, and 
illuminated with illustrations of a popular char- 
acter. The well-known character of the author 
guarantees the taste and good judgment shown 
in the selections. (Cranston & Stowe, Cincin- 
nati; Chicago; St. Louis.—-—A volume uni- 
form in size and of much the same style was is 
sued by the same publishera the year before Jast 

and is brought out anew this year, Queeny 
Women, Crowned and Uncrowned, by Prof, 
8. W. Williams. It contains brief popular 
sketches of thirty-two distiuguished women, and 
is a pure and safe book to go iuto any home. 





..+."* The Story of the Nations’ series has in 
its last numbers two that approach the ideal of 
the series, which we take to be to give the story 
as distinct from the history—a general plan which 
requires the authors to bring out the dramatic 
points, the general course and gains or losses 
of the history with but little attention to philo- 
sophic elements, and as much notice as possible 
of those that are striking and romantic. This 
is not a bad plan for a series designed to enlist 
the interest of young readers. It closely resem- 
bles that formulated by the Rev. E. E. Hale, and, 
1n the first volume before us, falls into his hands 
or execution as joint editor with hie daughter, 
Mies Susan Hale, of The Story of Spain, which 
as it stands in this volume may be held one of 
the most alluring pieces of writing that was ever 
put forth with the view of tempting young read- 
ers into the serious work of systematic study. 
—-—The second volume in the same series is 
The Story of Hungary, for which a better editor 
could not be desired that Arminius Vambéry, 
Professor in the University of Bud«-Pesth, with 
the collaboration here of Mr. Louis Heilprin. 
We do not understand the principle upon which 
the publishers illustrate this volume. The nu- 
merous gypsy-cuts strung along through it have 
about the same connection with the subject as 
the portraits of the Cwsars with aseries of lec- 
tureson the geology of the Appenines. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Price of each volume, $1.50.) 


..eeThe Rev. Dr. Henry F. Darnell’s pros- 
pects as a poet are not brilliant. A Nation’s 
Thanksgiving. A Psalm of Praise, has little to 
commend it as poetry, though the grammar and 
the piety appear to be above reproach. In the 
place where we expect the publisher’s imprima- 
tur at the foot of the title page, Mr. Darnell has 
printed, ‘‘ Dedicated by permission to Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland”—a novel and amusing 
way of making the most of a dedication. We 
presume the book is to be obtained of the au- 
thor, Avon, New York. It is well made and 
handsomely printed on fine paper. The 
poems of Benjamin F. Taylor, having passed 
through four successive editions since the first 
in 1878, have now, in the fifth edition, reached 
the final dignity of The Complee Poetical Works 
of B-njamin F. Taylor, published in a well 
manufactured volume by the Messrs. 8. C. 
Griggs & Oo., Chicago, and embellished with a 
good portrait of the author, a vigorous, stalwart 
American poet, whose meters are of a kind to 
stir the popular heart, both with their strong, 
patriotic ring, with their wide, human sympa- 
thy, and with their poetic representation of the 
things the people understand and feel. They 
are in all varieties. We believe the author's 
cradle was rocked somewhere in the Adiron- 








information. Itis an unaccountable omission 


the country in him which makes it appropriate 
that the collection should begin with “ Poems 
of Country Life.” Then follow those on ‘‘Times 
and Seasons,” of Flowers and Birds,” of ‘* Na- 
ture,” ‘‘Heroine,” ‘Deseription,”  Senti 
ment,” and “ Poems of War.” (8. O. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. $1.75.) 


..--Our readers are acquainted with the de- 
lightful Enghsh editions of Cicero De Officiis 
and De Senectute, which the Rev. Prof. A. P. Pea- 
body, of Harvard, has contributed to the intro- 
duction of English readers to the Latin classics, 
We have now before us from the same accom- 
plished hand a still more important work in the 
English version of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. We speak of this as more important both 
on account of the nature and range of the sub- 
ject, and for the reason that these “‘ Disputa- 
tions” are not so much read. As discussions of 
the philosophical and religious questions which 
lie at the bottom of all human faith they have 
& perennial importance and coming, to us in the 
dress of classic Latin, can never become anti- 
quated. However far Christian ethics and 
Christian speculation has outrun them, they 
probably touch the extreme limits of purely 
buman speculation, and have always been held 
to stand to the body of Christian truth in the 
relation of the court of the Gentiles to the Tem- 
ple, or of natural to revealed theology. The 
present translation is prefaced with an intro- 
duction which is designed to set the work before 
the reader in its proper biographic connections, 
and contaius the five treatises ‘On the Con- 
tempt of Death,” “On Bearing Pain,” “On 
Grief,” *‘On the Passions,” and on the question 
**Is Virtue Sutticient for Happiness?” (Luttle, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 16mo., pp. $31.) 


+--+ The Mesars. Appleton & Co, have done 
well in republishing in this country the volume 
of Sermons, New and Old, by Archbishop 
Trench. They do not shine in the highest gifts 
and graces of pulpit oratory. In fact there is 
little oratory in them. But they are rich in 
what Archbishop Trench always spread his 
table with, in deep, penetrating spiritual re. 
marks, in an endiess flow of apposite Scripture 
quotation and illustration, and in broad and sat- 
isfying surveys of the subject. The closing 
sermon on Richard Baxter is the first most ap- 
preciative and satisfactory study of the great 
non-Conformist that has been produced in this 
generation. (Appleton, $1.50.) Notes of 
Sermons, by J. M. Pendleton, D.D., contains 
outlines of seventy-five sermons, covering a va- 
riety of topics on which some of the notes are 
more full, and some mere outlines. If they are 
used as outlines to be filled out, their utility will 
be, to say the least, exceedingly doubtfal. But 
if they are stu lied as examples of the mode of 
analyzing and presenting Scriptural themes, 
their usefulness cannot for a moment be 
doubted. The author publishes these notes 
with the view of giving the benefit of his own 
long experience to young preachers whose ad- 
vantages for study had not been the best, 
(American Baptist Publication Society, Phiia- 
delphia, $1.25.) 


-.--The old plan of the ‘‘ Boys’ Own Book ” 
is abandoned by Maurice Thompson in The 
Boys’ Book of Sports and Outdoor Life, fora 
series of systematic papers on the leading 
amusements and activities of boy life. A very 
considerable part of the book is from Mr. 
Thompson himself, who isa born sportsman, 
and writes with love of the woods and a gun 
in him, and a sportsman’s knowledge of the 
subject. Many of the papers have been seen 
already in St. Nicholas. Many others are writ- 
ten for the book, which is richly illustrated. 
There is no “ vain romance ”’ in these collec- 
tions, no dullness and no artificiality, Mr. 
Thompson kaows what a book for boys should 
be. He lays himself out in the opening chap- 
ters to tell them bow to use a gun, and leads 
them on with admirable skill through their 
first lesson in what the mau will have to stand 
or fall by, his ability to use well dangerous 
things. Fishing, archery, boats and boating, 
camps and campers, swimming and walking, 
the camera, wioter sport and outdoor sketches ~ 
come up afterward in succession. The editor 
has called to his aid a numerous body of 

jiates, ch for their expert profi- 
ciency in the special matters on which they 
write. The book is made with the care and 
finish which distinguishes the publications of 
that house, by the Century Co. Price, $2.50. 


.-.-Mrs. Browning’s forty-four Sonnets from 
the Portuguese have uever had a setting which 
ran more harmoniously with their rhyme or 
more successfully employed the glory of one 
art to bring out the glory of another thanin 
the edition de luxe, of this poem, published by 
the Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston. It is 
full folio in size, on ivory-finished paper thick 
as Bristol boards, every page decorated with 
an upique and complete design made for the 
sonnet following, by Ludvig Sa die Ipsen, 
whose masterpieceit is. Each sheet carries but 
one impression, and the whole oblong folio 
page is given to the sonnet and its illuminated 
margin. The entire illumination, sonnet and 
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ink. The illuminations are, for the most part, 
in renaissance style, into which original ele- 
ments, becutifully adapted to the sonnets, are 
wrought. The preceding sheet, treated as a 
fly leaf, carries the title of each sonnet ina 
disk of illumination which strikes the keynote 
of the larger illumination to follow. The son- 
nets themselves will stand forever Dantesque 
in vigor and with a womanly quality all their 
own. The artist has thrown himself with a 
genuine art spirit into their interpretation, 
and produced a work which does not seem 
poor beside the sonnets. (Price, $15.00.) 


.... Readers of THz INDEPENDENT will not need 
to have their attention called to the series of 
papers on the Christian’s hope of the life to 
come, by the Rev. Samuel T. Spear, D.D. They 
were called out by the author’s deep affliction in 
the loss of the wife of his youth at that period 
when old friends grow few and the remaining 
years of life appear in shortened perspective. 
Thrown back by bereavement on the resources 
of his faith, the author writes throughout this 
volume as one in whose experience the disclos- 
ures of the Word of God had not only assumed 
new importance, but refreshed his entire Chris- 
tian hope. The mission of the book is to do the 
same for its readerz, and to freshen for them the 
seeds of hope and truth which have jain dormant 
in their minds or had there only a limited and 
unsatisfactory usefulness. Dr. Spear finds 
under the renewed examination given tothe sub- 
ject that ‘the biblical revelation of Heaven is 
greater in quantity, and far more important in 
quality” than one whose search has not 
been quickened by a soul experience 
would suppose. His volume is divided 
into a Part containing Preliminary Meditations, 
which open the path and prepare the ground; 
and a Second Part, on what we know of the 
biblical revelation of Heaven, which is treated 
in eighteen chapters devoted to as many distinct 
topics, among which we note such practical 
points as the Heavenly place, life, inheritance, 
glory, -rest, treasure, citizenship, recognition 
and reunion; the Heavenly budy, the Heavenly 
Christ, the completion of his work, and the un- 
seen Christ in Heaven. On all these points Dr. 
Spear writes with sense and judgment, and in 
the light of a full and fresh study of the biblical 
revelations, and with as much feeling as force. 
The book glows with conviction, and while 
never straying in a single instance beyond the 
inspired evidence, er getting lost in sentiment, 
draws meaning and promise from the Word, 
which will make the book one of great interest 
and value, especially to those who are them- 
selves in trouble. (Funk & Wagnalls. 16mo.) 


...-Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife 
of George Washington, is an exceptionally hand- 
some monograph, written by Benson J. Loss- 
ing, LL.D., in his happiest style, and illus- 
trated by fac-similes of pen-and-ink drawings 
by H. Rosa. The book abounds in charming 
sketches and in delightful researches into the 
Washington history. The story of Mary Ball 
Washington is delightfully told, even down 
to the story of the shameful neglect in which 
the monument of Washington’s mother has 
been cllowed to waste away. Itis high time 
that our Congress, instead of wasting money 
in corrupting the nation with pensions, should 
spend a few thousands on the repair and say- 
ing of such monuments of its history. Dr. 
Lossing has made this monograph a coat of 
many colors, and woven into it delightful pic- 
tures of the social events, manners, customs 
and dress of the day. It was a happy thought 
to unite this Mary and Martha as a bright foil 
in secular literature to stand over against the 
Mary and Martha of sacred history. The 
pleasure one derives from the reading is 
greatly enhanced by the comfortable assur- 
ance that the details of the narrative con- 
form accurately to historical truth. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 


..++For a popular manual of astronomy it is 
difficult toimagine anything better than The 
Story of the Heavens, by Robert Stawell Ball, 
LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
land. It opens sensibly with the descrip- 
tion of an observatory, telescopes and other 
apparatus, how they are used, and how to be- 
come an observer. It then passes to the sun, 
the moon and the solar system; then, inachap- 
ter on gravitation, expounds the great law by 
whose aid the astronomer lays down the solid 
ground for his eonclusions and computations. 
In other successive chapters he takes up the 
planets in order, comets, shooting stars, dis- 
tant suns, the spectroscope, star clusters and 
pnebule, the precession and nutation of the 
earth’s axis, the aberration of light, the astro- 
nomical significance of heat, and finally the 
question of the tides. The volume is sub- 
stantially made, printed on fine paper and 
splendidly illustrated with diagrams equally 
effective and useful. The star maps are ex 
ceedingly accurate, and enough of them are 
given to help a young student to work out for 
himself the leading constellations in the most 
satisfactory manner. (Cassell & Co. $5.00.) 


...eln connection with the new edition of 








“Stepping Heavenward,” noticed by us in the 
issue of Nov. 18th, the Messrs A. D, F. Randolph 
& Co. have published another edition of the Life 
and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss, the gifted au- 
thor of “Stepping Heavenward.” The volume 
was prepared by her husband, contains the me- 
morial of a very unusual life, and was fully no. 
ticed by us on its publication in 1882. In the 
present edition the first remains unchanged ; the 
only alteration that we have been been able to 
discover is that thepublishers have omitted the 
date,of publication from the title page. (Price, 
$1.50.) In the same way, as we note with re- 
gret, the same publishers have started their last 
edition of the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s brilliant 
lectures on The Divine Origin of Christianity 
indicated by its effects the wrong foot first, by 
omitting the date from the title page. These 
lectures, ten in number, were delivered before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston and before 
Union Theological Seminary in this city. They 
are finished masterpieces of the author’s style 
and exhibit him at his best, both as respects 
breadth of though; and grandeur of expression- 





....We have spoken of the outline of English 
history prepared for the Chautauqua course by 
Professor Wheeler, of Yale. Professor Beers, 
also of Yale, contributes to the same course an 
Outline Sketch of English Literature, in which the 
author has adopted, for the division of his his- 
tory into periods, substantially the plan followed 
by Stopford Brooke in his admirable ‘‘ Primer 
of English Literature.’ Very wisely, consider- 
ing the purpose of the book, he has omitted the 
Anglo-Saxon period, though Professor Freeman 
might not altogether relish the remark made by 
him in explanation of thia omission that ‘‘Cx#41- 
mon and Cynewulf are no more a part of Eng. 
ish literature than Virgil and Horace are of 
Italian.” On the same principle Scotch vernac- 
ular before Burns is omitted. The plan of the 
outline is relieved by these omissions of the parts 
that would drag heavily on the interest of gen- 
eral readers, and developed into a natural, order- 
ly plan which admits a full enough treatment of 
the successive atages of the history to give them 
a chance to make an impression on the student. 
(Chautauqua Press. 60 cents.) The same 
publishers bring out also in the series of Chau- 
tauqua Readings the well-known essay on War- 
ren Hastings, by Lord Macaulay. (40 cents.) 


...-The art of literature was perhaps never 
carried farther as an art pure and simple by 
any of our authors than by Edwin Percy Whip- 
ple. Now that his name has passed to the roll 
of the dead, and bis works have become part of 
the literature of the country, they deserve to be 
rescued from the fugitive form in which much 
of his brightest and best works remained, and 
transferred to the permanent keeping of bound 
volumes. The Messrs. Tickoor & Co. have done 
for a part what deserves to be done for the 
whole, in publishing a good-sized duodecimo of 
Recollections of Eminent Men, with other Papers, 
by Mr. Whipple. The volume is introduced 
with a characteristic preface by Dr. C. A. Bartol. 
Mr. Whipple had many of the best qualities of 
the Bowellian type of biographer. The incident 
with which -he crowds his pages makes it 
flash with brilliancy and at the same time rep- 
resent the man. These sketches of Choate, 
Agassiz, Emerson, Motley, Sumner, George 
Ticknor, and others will remain not only as 
permanent and living portraitures of the sub- 
ject, but as monuments of the author who com- 
posed them. (Ticknor & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


....The bound volumes containing the an- 
nual issue of Our Little Folks and The Nursery, 
come to hand from Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, an excellent volume, in which is pro- 
vided endless entertainment with pen and pen- 
cil for readers of a younger class, (Estes & 
Lauriat. Price, $1.75.)———From the same 
publishers, A Zigzag Journey in the Sunny 
South, Hezekiah Butterworth’s juvenile for 
the New Year, done on the same plan and in 
the same style as the previous volumes in the 
**Zigzag’’ series. The new volume shifts the 
scene to the early American settlements in the 
Southern States and the West Indies. The 
volume is uniform in form and style with the 
others, and illustrated on the same profuse 
scale. (Price, $1.75.)-——From the same 
publishers, Chatterbox, edited by J. Erskine 
Clarke. (Price, $1.25.) From the Messrs. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boson, we have the bound 
volume of The Pansy, edited by Mrs. G. R. Al- 
den (author of the Pansy Books)—a weekly 
magazine of stories and pictures for children. 
From the same Babyland, by the “‘edi- 
tors of Wide Awake,” the youngest of all our 
Juveniles. 


...-The Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Uo 
have on sale complete sets of the so-called 
Peniel Christmas Cards, published in England. 
They are all religious in tone, and executed so 
as to make both the verses and the artistic de- 
signs representative of the anniversary they 
commemorate. Thisisa point which is too 
often left out of sight ip the American Christ- 
mas cards. The Rey. Alfred H. Fahnestock 
has published a very neatly made Autograph 
Thanksgiving Souvenir, with a copy of the 
words and music of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and 














some appropriate verses, original and selected, 
to celebrate a family reunion. Pages are left 
for the autographs of those present, and the 
whole when filled by signatures of those present 
would serve as a souvenir of family or friendly 
reunions, It is rich, handsome, and simple 
enough to be in good taste on almost any oc- 
easion, (Hurd & Parsons: New York.) 


....From an author who signs himself ‘A 
Volunteer Special,” but is otherwise unknown to 
us, we havea timely and careful study of the 
Draft riots of 1863 in this city. Without any 
abnormally alarmist tendencies the book is ap- 
parently intended to bea study of the latent possi- 
bilities of the mob element in American cities. The 
author was a ‘‘ volunteer special” who enrolled 
himself promptly among the citizens who came 
to the aid of the police, and was on duty which 
made him an eye witness of much which he re- 
ports. The rest, and by far the greater part, is 
collected from official sources and researches 
that have cost time and pains. It is published 
at a time when the question of civil order is up 
in another form, and when it will shed a vivid 
light on what is implied in anarchy and on the 
slippery path that runs from socialism and com- 
munism to it. The volume to which we refer is 
The Voleono Under the City, by a Volunteer 
Special. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50.) 


...+ Worthington’s Annual deserves to be bet- 
ter known tan it is, as a juvenile magazine 
of the first class, with some merits that dis- 
tinzuish it above its competitors. It is done 
in English style for an Anglo-American audi- 
ence. The illustrations, printed on one page 
in black and white, and on the opposite page 
in tints, are not in the American style, but 
have the characteristic spirit, good drawing 
and general excellence of first class English 
work, The type is full and plain, the paper is 
excellent, and the printed matter contains in 
ita fair proportion of poetry, is diversified, 
juvenile in character, and pervaded through- 
out by an obviously controlling purpose to 
keep the magazine up to the highest and 
healthiest tone. (Worthington & Co. $1.50.) 


....The Rev. Dr. Leroy Blake has prepared a 
brief summary statement of the evidence on 
which the books of the Bible are received as 
canonical—The Book; or, When and by Whom 
the Bible was Written. Prof. M. B. Riddle as- 
serts in the introduction that books like this are 
rare. Dr. Blake has made a conscientious 
effort to throw into popular form the latest re- 
sults reached by the scholars. The case as pre- 
sented by him for the New Testament is very 
strong, and must carry conviction with it ; for in 
this matter it is not the New Testament which 
leans on the Old, but the Old that leans on the 
New. Dr. Blake’s method is to plant himself in 
strong ground and to work back from it toward 
the earliest knowledge we have. (Oong.8. 8. 
and Pub. Soc. $1.50.) 


..« Sights Worth Seeing by Those Who Saw 
Them, is the name under which the Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co. heve collected and published a 
number of miscellaneou3 and interesting arti- 
cles, such as “The Washingtons’ English 
Home,” by Rose Kingsley, Annie Sawyer 
Downs’s ‘* Child Life in Venice,” and Dr. W. 
George Beers’s ‘Canadian Carnival.’ The illus- 
trations are copious and good. (Price, $1.75.) 
Mary E. Bamford has produced in My 
Land and Water Friends a pleasing book for 
young readers, con: posed or the natural history 
of insects and animals, told by themselves in a 
way which is designed to convey information 
and stimulate humane interest in the little 
people, who are apt to be their thoughtless 
tormentors. (D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


....-Housekeepers who are perplexed with 
the question how to live well at moderate ex- 
pense, cannot do betterthan to read Catherine 
Owen’s Ten Dollars Enough, Keeping House on 
Ten Dollars a Week: How it has been done: How it 
may be done again, The chapters that compose 
this volume attracted attention when pub- 
lished as a serial in Good Housekeeping, and 
are republished by the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., in book form, in response to nu- 
merous calls for the book. It is cast into the 
form of narrative and dialogue to represent 
the details of housekeeping, but gives direc- 
tions and items with definite precision. The 
beauty of the book is that it collects facts 
from a housekeeper’s experience. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


....Jn Ancient Cities. From Dawn to Day- 
light. The Rev. William Burnet Wright, pastor 
of the Berkeley-Street Congregational Church, 
Boston, has given the reading public an inter- 
esting example of his literary ability and inge- 
nuity as a preacher and an author. He has man- 
aged the series of historic sketches so as to fix 
on each of the great cities of antiquity a repre- 
sentative character, which, without being out of 
harmony with the historic fact, enables him to 
weave what we know of them into a series of 
neatly printed and systematic instructive ad- 
dresses, rounded out at the end bya natural 
transition into two discourses on the New Jeru- 
salem as the ideal society. (Houghton, Mifflin 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Carouine Hazzarp, of Providence, R.1., 
has a volume of her poems in press. 


--. The nineteenth annual number of ‘‘Poor’s 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States,” 
is now ready from the place of its publication, 
No. 70 Wall Street, N. Y. City. 


...»Messrs. Worthington & Co. have just 
ready Miss Lathebury’s holiday volume for 
young readers, illustrated in photogravure after 
her original drawings (in sepia) ‘‘ From Meadow 
Sweet to Mistletoe.” 


....“A Banker of Bankersville ” is the title of 
the novel by Maurice Thompson, which Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will bring out in a few days. The 
story tuuches a question which will attract the 
attention of our next Congress, the question of 
a treaty (upon extradition) with Canada. 


....Stall’s ** Lutheran Year-Book” for 1887 is 
before us in new dress. This annual is the 
publication which represents all branches of 
the Lutheran Church in the United States, and 
its contents, engravings, typography and statis- 
tics, merit for it a place among the best of 
church annuals. 


....Mrs. Celia Thaxter has written twenty- 
four poems for the elegant fulio volume which 
D. Lothrop will publish before the holidays un- 
der the title of ““Idyls and Pastorals” ; they are 
accompanied by twenty-four superb photogra- 
vures by eminent American and foreign artists. 
A ‘* popular edition ” will give a selection of the 

em, with wood engravings. 


...-Among the calen Jars announced for 1887, 
is one entitled ‘‘ Earnest Words from Helpful 
Sermons.” It has a quotation for each day of 
the year, the entire compilation being from the 
sermons of the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Brookiyn, N.Y. Thecalendar is on sale with 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. A point in its favor 
is that any profits from the sale are to be de- 
voted to charity. 


....Tbhe Century Company desire correction 
of an error of statement in regard to Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson’s hymnand tune book, ‘* Laudes Dom- 
ini,” which has been circulated recently quite 
generally. The sale of the book, though very 
large and increasing each week, has not reached 
as yet 250,000 copies. We thought the number 
first stated almost impossibly great for the 
length of time Dr. Robinson’s book has been be- 
fore congregations. 


....Several highly interesting serial studies 
are in preparation for the Magazine of American 
History; among them certain studies, by writers 
of emiuence, on the rise, progrees and develop- 
ment of journalism in this country, embracing 
personal sketehes and portraiture of the chief 
editors of the century. Another geries will bear 
the general title of ‘*The Benefactors of 
New York,” and will include sketches of men 
who have contributed to the growth and grandeur 
of the metropolis through its institutions of 
learning, culture, art, charity, or traffic, 


....Bradlee Whidden (late 8. E. Cassino & 
Co.) of Boston have in press a choice new and 
revised edition of Goethe’s ‘Sorrows of Wer- 
ther,” with several of the shorter sketches by 
Goethe added to the volume, and a fine wood 
portrait of their author. The same house an- 
nounce, among their holiday gift books, Sprague 
and Goodale’s *‘American Wild Fiowers”; 8. 
M. Burnham’s ‘‘ Precious Stones,” a work for 
reference and general reading ; C. J. Maynard’s 
“Butterflies of New England”; and Raobi 
Schindler's ‘* Messianic Expectations and Mod- 
ern Judaism.” 


....lt is very greatly to be hoped that the 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co.—or some equally 
responsible and careful house—will make the 
publication of a Review of the New York musical 
season an annual matter. Such a summary is 
unqualifiedly a desideratum ; and pains should 
be taken to have the book circulated throughout 
cities, here and abroad, where there are musical 
interests of any vitality. The work last year 
was fully and systematically done, and the ab- 
sence of such a convenience will be generally 
felt another season. It should be made regular 
a periodical record. 


....George P. Upton, whose little handbock 
**The Standard Operas” has proved a popular 
convenience to many, has published a compan- 
ion volume, The Standard Oratorios, closely 
similarin its intentions and execution. It is 
compiled with care, and a dus deference to old 
aud new works in the category, and we do not 
observe any important omission in respect to 
a composer or a work. Mr. Upton occasionally 
makes some funny critical blunders and mlé 
statements; but on the main his observations 
are sound, and he has looked after his musical 
chronology with evident care. (Chicago: Jap- 
sen, McClurg &Oo.) 


....A correspondent of the Albany Journal 
has lately amused himself (a somewhat severe 
amusement) with a calculation of what a quarter 
of a million copies of The Century signifies 2 * 
purely material sense. He finds that the weight 
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about 94 tons. 


The magazines, piled one over 


another, would make a pile 8,312 feet high—that 
is, fifteen times as high as the Washington Mon- 
ument, or fifty-five times as high as Bartholdi’s 


“Liberty.” Placed end to end, 
reach a distance of thirty-nine mules. 


they would 
Four 


editions would make a line from Albany to New 


York City. 
edition, 


The sheets of white paper of 


one 


efore folding, would cover 307 acres, 


or @ space neurly four times the size of Washing- 
ton Park. They would cover the floors of each 


story of twenty-five buildings the size of 
new Capitol. 


the 


Placed end to end, the sheets of 


paper would extend 1,136 mules, or nearly half 


way across the continent. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The History of Napoleon the. First, By P, Lan- 
ire. In four volumes, 
v 
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Vol. Iv, pp. v1, London and New York 
IER. vc sayistiieacsdsasesacoxechrsecen 
Lectures and | Mesos by ry late William King- 
on Ch rr. BR. Edited by Lesiie 


e 
a aud" Frederick Pollock. 73¢x5, pp. 
Ge TD GREBD, cocvccccccccccceccesccsocscseseces 

Man's Kuowledze of Man and of God, Six Dis- 
courses delivered by wichard Travers Smith, 
D.D. 744x434. pp. vii, 26. The same 

Early Létters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
Spence Eliot Norton. taxde, DP. one = 

e same 


The Tale of Troy. Pone into English by Au u- 
brey waawart, M. A. 6%x4%%, pp. 231. The 
Madame ‘Tabby’ s Establishment. ae Kari. lilus- 
trated. 74x44. pp. 157. The,same............ 
pom, Winds Farm. By Mrs Meleowenih, author 
* Carrots,” etc. Illustrated. C646 4, PP. 

4 BER. TEODORO. ccc ccccneccoccece evccceccccce 





she. haved pe ‘aa, A Comedy. By Dr. 
Goldsmith. With Drawinga by Edwin A. Ab- 
y. Decorations by Alfred Parsons; Intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson. 144xlv, pp. 177. 
New York: Harper & Bros,...........-+++eeees 
The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustra- 
tions Drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the scenes an’ Scenery, of the Holy Land. 
By William M. Tbompson, D.D. LIliustrated. 
bree volumes. 5x6, Vol, 1, pp. xx. 592; 
rhe it Il, PP. xxiv, 639; Vol. III, pp. xxxiv, Til. 
FP BOING. cn ccccccccccccccecccsccoccescccssccceccs 
Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. Twenty 
Bi J dren’s Heads, with Floral 
Embellishments By Frank French. Ac- 
companied by Poems by Margaret E. Sangs- 
ter. 18x1.3¢, pp. 93. The same... ......cc00e- 
Rodman the Keeper. Southern Sketches. By 
Constance Fenimore Woolsou, author of 
“East Angels,” etc, 634x4}4, pp. 839. The 
Si esinensssudtne.dnnce Sberkan eahedcesbensoses 
Toward the Gulf. A Romance of Louisiana, 
6%4x4'4, pp. 815. The sam 
That Winter Night: 





Love's Victory. By 


Robert Suchanan, author of “The New Abe- 
lard,” etc. 64x45, pp. 1lz2. The caamne. goers 
Mohawks. A Novel. iy. Miss M. Braddon, 
(Frauklin Square Library). fixe PP. 86. 


MO BBME, occ cccccvecccccccccccccccccccccoccscces 


Christmas in the Olden Time. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Llustrated. 10x74, pp. 6'.. New 
York: Cassell & Uo., Limited 
ae | Its Origin, Processes and Biatory. 
Vicompte denri Delaburde. t1ans- 
luted by R.A. M. Stevenson. With ao addi- 
tional Chapter on English Engraving by 
William Walker. 744x4%, pp. viii, 348. Lhe 
GR istncess cctencnnctnvenrecancentibenesste 


Down the ‘siguienipyt. By Edward 8. Ellis, au 
thor of “ The \outh;’ Hisvory of the United 
States, “etc. 6)¢x444, Dp. 1v, 323. Thesame., 

The Beecher Book of Days. . Selections from the 
works of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Edived by Eleauvor Kirs and Caroline B. Le 
Kow. 65'4xs%, pp. 4li. The same.............. 

Daily Chimes. fhoughts in Verse for Fvery Day 
inthe Month. 2x3, pp. 4, The same.... 

The Morality of the Vid Testament. By New- 
man Smyth, author of “Oid Faiths in New 
Light,” etc, 54x44,pp. 131. The same 

The Dury of fomeet | Seppe. 1662 - 1663. 544x334, 
DD. 192. TC BAIMC, 00... cccccccccccccccccccccces 

Tees losing Scene. "By Thomas Buchauan Read, 
lllustrate 1044x734, pp. 46. Philadelphia: 
J. B. OE ansncsesssescsecenns PEE AMETA 

Zgle and the Elf. A Fantasy. By M. 
Toland, author of “sir Rae,” etc. 
trated. 834xd%. pp. 56. TLe same 

Half Married. Agamé Gamé, By Anuie Bliss 
McConnell, 7x4, pp. 311. ‘Lhesame........ 

The Gerwan Soldier in the Wars of the United 
States. Ey J.G. Kosengarten, 7x6, pp. 176, 
TO CRG.  cccneccccese- ccnescnsecccesoeteesrcees 

Bye-o-Baby Ballads. by Charles Stuart Pratt. 
Illustrated in Colors. 9x7, pp. 1a . Boston: 
D. Lothrup & Co 

The Pansy. Siories of Child Life. “Kaitea by 
Mrs. G. loeu, author of the celebrated 
Pansy Books. illustrated. axl 4. pp. 4.6. 
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Babylaud. Edited by the Editors “of Wide 
Awake, 94x7~,pp. 101. The same............ 


Household Notes and Queries. A Family Kef- 
erence Book. By Lhe Wise Biackbird. 7x4», 
PP. Ald, ‘TNE BAINE........ ccccccsccccessccccesece 


Bivle Stories tor,the Little Ones. Four Volumes, 
6% x54. From the Creation to Muses, by 
the author of “ Karnest,” etc., pp. 322. From 
Joshua to D.niel, by the same autnor, pp. 
327. From theCrib to the Crues. A Lite of 
Our Lord, by Mrs, Kdward Ashley Walker, 
pp. 318. Phe Pilgriw’ 8 Frogress, By the same 
author, pp. 33». New York: Auson D, ¥. Kan- 
dolpy» & Co. Each vol., $1.25; set in pox. 

Three Kin.s: A Christmas Legend of Long ago. 
By Mary Leiund McLanathan. Yduswered 
ae ee eer 

Royal Grace and Toyah Gifts. By Frances 

idley Havergal. A New Edition, with a 
Sketch of the Lue and Character oi the au- 
thor. 4x5, pp. Xxv11, 564. e sawe 

The Legendary History of the Cross. A Series 
of Sixty-four Wooucuts from a Dutch Book 
puolis.ed by Ve:aever, A.V. 1-43. With an 
Introduction Written and Lilustrated by 
Jonn ashton, Preface by 8. Baring ‘a 
M.A. Texte pp. 176. New York: A.C. 
IE Sadik Sictnna recta vuiasbseadencanes 

The auantiaane a Year's Sern:ons and Para- 
oles for the Young. By the Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt, autho: of * B.ack Viamonds, ” ete. 
13$x4%, PP. XV1, 279. The same..............-+ 

How to Form a Library. By H. rt Wheatley, F. 
8.A. Second edition. 64x444, pp. vili, — 
PMR anccecssecconssecesenescerece 

Govennl Dupre, By Henry Simmons "Friese. 

With two Dialogues on Art from the Ltalian 
of Augusto Conti. 749x5, pp. xii, 220, e 
Yors: Scribner & Welford 

The Jewish and the Christian Messiah: a Study 
in the Eariiest History ot Christianity. By 
Vincent Henry Stautou, wees oxby, po. 
Xvi, 399. The same., exeee 

The t Isnatian Rigue er Enticely "Spurious. A 

Repl ut be ight R Dr. Lightfoot. By 
Ww ilien, D.D. 
cums. enccsooce 


A Commentary on ‘the. International. Lessons 
tor 1837, By Rev. F.N. veloubet, D.D., and 
M.A. Peloubet. 9x5, pp. 882. New York: 
Gard & Drummond: oston: W. A. Wilde & 

The International Question Book and Scholars’ 

d tor 1887. By Kev. F. N, Peloubet, D.D. 
Three parte. 5 sexBie. Senior Grade, pp. x05; 
lutermediat Grade, de, Dp. 190; Foe the Young- 








nxt, ve 1x, ¥. The 


holars, Dy. 200 
Memoir of William Henry janes, ‘By Oc 
tavius Brooks Frothingham. sxe pp. pp. 491. 
Boston and New York: eugene 
The Ola: Garden, an and Other ‘Verses. “By Margaret 
Deland. 7x43, pp. ix, 97. The same.......... 
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Mang Tnfallible Proofs. A Series of Chapters 
the Evidences of Christianity: or. The 
Written acd Living Word of God, By Ar- 


Sart, Figzson. D.D. 7%x5, pp. 317. Chica- is 
D. ¥ es at Homie: cea ‘pp. 


a Raw 
x4%, DP. V,69. Thesame .......-...cscecceees 
How. to Teach Reading, ‘and What to Read in 
—— A 2. Stanle Ball. Ph.D. 734x5, 

: D. C. Heath & Co 


Orris. 744x5, pp. 27. The same.. 0 25 





New York: Funk & 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W. R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Ave.,N,Y-, 
has prepared a catalogue of popular, 
standard and presentation books for 
the Holidays which book-buyers will 
find unusually advantageous, $1.00 
books for 37c. Standard books in sets 


for less than half price ; and, during De- 
cember, almost any book will be sent 
post-paid.at20 per cent. less than the 
publisher’s price. send for the cata. 
logue. Christmas cards mailed free 
from 2c. - 10 $5. Out of town erders 
carefully filled. 


Mistakes of Henry George 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 

social theories. Friends of social order 

will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 

BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
ThesBest Illustrated Magazive in the World. 


FOR YOUTH and THE FAMILY. 











If you want Eighty Pages a month fresh from the 
pens of the ablest and most Popular Writers of 
America, subscribe for 


WIDE AWAKE (Only $2.40 a year.) 


(Now in its 23d volume. ) 


WIDE AWAKE has the best stories, the best poen s, 
the best practical and instructive articles, and only the 
best. It bas over 500 beautiful pictures yearly. 


Three Extra Numbers Free. 


Three numbers, Sept., Oct., Nov., will he eent sree 
to every new subscriber remituvg 82.40 before Pec. 
25th, with arequest for the extra numbers Speci- 
men free to intending subscribers. The remittance 
must be sent direct to 


D. LGTAROP & CO. Publishers, Boston, 


3 IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS. 


“PROBATION.” 


A Symposium on the guestion ‘Is Salvation possi- 
ble after death?” By STANLEY LEATHES, JOHN 
CAIRNS, EDWAKD WHITE. STOPFORD BROOKE 
LITTLEDALE, and eight other leaving ministers of 
Great Britain. Thick, 12mo, cluth, $1.50. 





The sut-ject is of the highest speculative and t1e- 
ological importance, ana its earnest and abie ais- 
cussivn by representatives of various communions 
cannot but exercise a healthy and helpful influence 
on religious thought. 


Arthur Brooks’s Sermons, 


LIEK OF CHRIST IN 
THE WORLD. 
Twenty-five Parochical Sermons bythe Rev. AR- 


THUR Brooks, Rector Church of the Incarnation, 
New York. 360 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF 
Biblical Difficulties; 


OR. 


REASONABLE SOLUTIONS OF PERPLEXING THINGS 
IN SACRED SCRIPTURE, 


Edited by Rev. ROBERT TUCK, B. A. 568 pages, 
8vo, handsomely bound in cioth. Price, $2.50. 


**Learned, reverent, and courageous.”—The 
Christian Advocate, 


«The book has a positive value.”—The Observer. 


*,* These ennentions can be had through the 
trade generally, or copies will be mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by tne pubdjisher. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


2 & 3 Bible House. New York. 


Extra Fine Binding 
IN LEATHER, 


Bradstreet’s, 


297 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Carlyle Correspondence, 
EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


With Two Portraits. 12mo0. $2.25. This Day. 

“There are three points of interest in the early 
letters of Thomas Carlyle, which Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton has carefully and industriously edited. One 
is the way in which this young man, after his grad- 
uation at Edinburgh, set about the work of life. The 
second is the gradual turniog to a literary career, 
alter he had given up the idea of preaching, and 
was disgusted with teaching, which is here por- 
trayed. The third is the way in which a Scottish 
philosovher and man of genius courted the Scotch 
maiden, who, in 1826 becume his wife, which 1s here 
set forth in its true colors. This point has been ob- 
scured by Mr. Froude, and here receives fair state- 
ment.” —Boston Herald. 


New and Popular Edition. 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. 


BY 
P, LANFREY. 


Translated with the sanction of the Author. 
and Cheaper Edition. 4 volumes, 12mo, $9. 

**So excellent a work deserves to be studied by 
every one who cares about modern European bhis- 
tory.”—Atheneum, 

* Mr. Lanfrey’s conception of the Lan y soldier is, 
we think, the only true one ever evolved by the his- 
torian. . . . Headmits his marvelous military 
genius, which grew enfeebled with age, and was 
nurtured from the fickle breast of fortune. But of 
the intellectual manu the author's pen is not less 
keen; hisinsight seems unerring, and nota thought 
seems to have crawled from the Napoleonic brain 
whose origin and history are not familiar tu bis ap- 
prehensive mind. We esteem the author’s estimaie 
of Napoleon Bonaparte the soundest and surest and 
most faithful that nas ever been made.”—Literary 


"or NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY. 


From the Spectator. With numerous illustrations 
by HuGH THOMSON. Small 41o, cloth, git, $2.00. 
“The airy bumor, daintiness, and refinement of 
Mr. Thomson’s sketches are almost beyond praise; 
they fit the quaint, delightful oid text as the glove 
the hand. Witn the technical beauty of the best 
French illustration, Mr. Thomson comodines a re- 
fined and dry humor which we do not often see in 
a Frenchman’s work. Where the Frenchman 
would use the grotesque, the Englishman seems to 
dip his pencilin sunny wit. It would be bardly too 
much to cail Mr. Thumsen the Charles Lamb of 
illustration.”—New York Tribune. 


OLD CHRISTMAS AND 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Protuasely iHustrated by 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. An Edition de Luxe, 
on tuned paper, in one volume, Roy. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $5.00. 

“As simple and unaffected here as the writer 
whom he is iilustrating, and, where the text calls 
for it, he is as quaintly characteiistic and elegant. 
There 18 a high-bred air about many of bis faces and 
figures—an inherent grace and loveliness—wnich 1s 
delicious. These qualities are conspicuous in nis 
ladies and his children. His }iitle bits of landscape, 
glimpses of houses, country ruads, and so on are 
wonderfully effective. A fine sense of tne quiet 
humor of Irvingruns through alJ,and oxe feeis in 
reading him that he has found, for tne first time, an 
adequate and sympathetic interpreter. Caidevott 
and Irving will henvefurth be associated together 
in our minds whevever we think of * Bracebridge 
Hall’ and the ‘Sketch Book.’ ’—Mail and Kxpress. 


New Books tor the Young. 
By the Author of “ Carrots,” * Us,” etc., etc. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. 


By MKS. MOLESWORH, Author of ‘“ Carrots,” 
**Cuckoo Cluck,” etc. With illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 16m0, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

Mr. A. C Swinburne, in the Nineteenth Century, 
writes: “ Since the death of George Eliot, there 
noue left whose touch is 8) exquisite aud masterly, 
who-e ‘ove is 80 thoroughly according to kvow - 
edge, whose bright and sweet invention is so fruit- 
ful, so truthful, or 80 delightful as Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s. Avy cuapter of the * Cuckoo Clock,” or 
the enchanting * Adventures of Herr Baby,” is 
worth a shoal of the very best novels dealing with 
the characters and fortunes of mere adults.” 


MADAM TABBY’S ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


By KARI. Charmingly illustrated by L. WAIN. 16 
m9, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


THE TALE OF TROY. 


Done into English 
BY 


AUBREY STEWART, M.A, 


Late Fellow of Trinity ‘ ollege, Oxford. 
16mo. $1.25. 


THE NECKLACE OF PRIN- 
CESS FIORIMONDE. 


And Other Stories. By MARY DE MORGAN, author 
cf “‘On a Pincushion.” With Iliustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. Square 16mo, exira gilt, 
$1.25. 

“Seldom has a more charming series of fairy 
stories appeared than this little collection, . . 
The refineu and glancing wit, the alluring grace of 
style, ana the intrinsic interest of the taes will 
mark this as one of tve popular Christmas gift- 
books.” — Boston 7'raveler. 

* As simple and as charming as the old-fashioned 
fairy tales, and «ach bas a moral as apt as any of 
s0p’s.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

*A charming series of fairy stories, beautifully 
Ulustrated: . . . Nothing could be nicer for the 
young people.” —Pitteburgh Ch Chronicle. 


Maemillan & Co.'s New Illustrated 
Catalogue of Books suitable for Holi- 
day Presents sent free by mail on ap- 
plication. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


New 


WORTHINGTON 


NEW BOOKS. 


Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. By 
Miss M, A. Larupory, artist-author of the 
“Seven Little Maids,” ‘‘ Ring a-Round-a- 
Rosy.” Printed in gold and colors, 4to, 
$2 50. 

In the quantity and quality of its contents, it is 
unique among the holiday books prepared for chil- 
dren. It is peculiarly a fanily book, and will fur- 
nish entertainment for the entire year. This year 
the beautiful full-page engravings are printed in 
photagravier tints, which add not a little to their at- 
tractiveness.—Publishers’ Weekly. 

Under Blue Skies. Verses and Pic- 
tures by Mre. 8. J. Bnicuam. 48 original 
water-color and monotone illustrations of in- 
cideu‘ts of American chbild-life. Cover printed 
in 10 colors and gold. 4:0. Cloth, $2.00. 

This entirely original book for young people por- 
trays tbe every day life of our little friends—their 
joys, play and pastimes and some of their little sor- 
rows—while the verses are in that easy-flowing jingle 
80 much enjoyed by children. 


Worthington’s Annual for 1887. 
Iilastrated with upward of 500 original en- 
gravings and fine colored illustrations, 4to. 
$1.50. 

The “Annual” for this year marks a new erain 
prirting, being printed in two colors. The text is 
printed in black, and all the large pictures oppo- 
site in a rich tint, giving a very charming effect 
throughout the volume. The patent for the printing 
is now pending. 

Worthington’s Natural History, 
Illustrating Beast, Bird, and other Animal 
Life in Prose and Poetry. 4to boards. $1.50, 


Ginevra; or, The Tale of the Old Oak 
Chest. By Susan E, Watxace, Iilustrated 
with 12 engravings by Gea. Lew Wallace, 
author of ‘*Ben Hur.” Richly bound. 4to, 
$1.25. 

This handsome volume, delightfally written by 

Mrs. Wallace, proves by the exquisite illustrations 


that Gen. Lew Wallace excels as an artist as well as 
an author, 


Christmas Elves, by Acnes C. Sage; 
or, Tne Doings of the Day Fairies. Beauti- 
fully printed and finely illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. 460. $1.25. 


How? or Spare Hours Made Profitable 
for Boys and Girls, lvol 8vo. $2.00. 
t?~This is just the book for boys and girls. It 


teaches them how to mage all useful things in a 
scientific way. Every voy and girl should have it. 


WORTHINGTON €0., 747 Broadway, N. Y, 


Anson DF Randolgh & Co, 


38 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., New York. 


The Wisdom of the Apocalypse. 


By J. BH. McIlvaine, D.D., author of * The Wisdom of 
the Scriptures,” Gne volum » 8VO. $2.00 


“ Hitherto, as is well known, the Avocaly pee has 
been almost a sealed Look to multituae 
The aim of the present work is to render it ‘intellig: 
idle, reresting and edifying. not only to -cholars, 
— also and less to plaina d simple-minded read- 
ny of Lr author’s interpretations are 
entirely 2 nd it is hopei that the book 
may prove helpful to many who love the sacred or- 


cles. 
fe Epochs of Church History. 


Edited by Rev. Mandel Creichton, M.A. To be com- 
pleted in abuut 20 volumes, i6mo, 


NOW READY. 

History of the Retormation in 
England. 

By George G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 

The English Church in Other 
Lands. 
By Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
The Evangelical Revival in the 
18th Century. 


By’ John Henry Overton, Canon of Lincoln. Each 
volume 80 cents. (By mail, 85 cents.) 


Siam: The Heart otf Father India, 
By Mary Lovina Cort,ta sesident of Siam. 12mo, 
cloth, 420 pages, with map, $1.45 
For Love’s Sake, 
Poems of Faith and Comfort. 


Preston, author ot * Songs ian, 
toons,” etc., etc. 16mo, cl“th, $1, 
A Handfalt of Monographs, 
Continental anne English. (Descriptive bits of 

travel.) By Margaret J. Preston. itmo, cloth, 
1.00. s Tnmited number with vix photos. of cele- 
rated places, $1.50. 
In Quietness and In Confidence. 
A Heart-to-Heart Diary, (Familiar talks on sub- 
ects pertaining to the religivus life.) By Miss 
ose Porter. i6mo. cloth, red edges, $1.00. 
Fellowship. 
isto addressed to my Sister-Mourners (in ‘Wid- 
whood), New and enlarged editéon, $1.50. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. The new part separately, 


Abiding—Cunfiding, 


Two Miniature vetpme ct my religious verse, 
with “ Rest” “Peace.” 3umo, cloth 





aret J. 
wares * Care 


red eodmes, ¢ each, 35 cents 


Any of the books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


88 West Twenty-Third St., New York. 


Three recent books, by MARGARET SIDNEY, are 





Hester and Other New England Stories, 





for adults, $1.5. Two Modern Little Princes 
and Gther stories for young people, 81.00. The 
Minute olin, achoicely illustrated poemin Holi- 
day bindicg, 8t.60. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


THE CLOSING SCENE, ron vy 


T. BUCHANAN READ. Beautifully illastrated 
with 26 Engravivgs. 8vo. Extra cloth, $3.00. 
Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, gilt, $4.50. Tree 
calf, $7.50. 





“The text. printed in large, clear type, is broken up 
with illustrations by Gibson, Bruce Crane, Will H. 
Low, Garrett, Bolton Jones, Howard Pyle, W. L. Tay- 
lor, and many others, each drawing engraved by a 
d fferent hand. The cover has pretty design of gold 
scroil with title in silver. Some of the lanascare 
scenes are excellent and the artists have closely fol 
lowed the word-paiuting of the poetic text.”—Publish- 
er's Weekly. 

Super- 


THE SONG OF SONGS. rosa 


Quarto. Lilustrated with 26 full-page Original 
E'chings from Designs by Bipa. Ktched by 
EDMOND HEDOUIN and EMILE BoILVIN. Also 12 
Culs de-Lampes from Designs by GUSTAVE 
GREUX. Bound in murocco, extra, $15.00. 


No finer specimens than these of Bida’s wonderful 
desixns have hitherto appeared. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS 
Complete in fur crown octavo v.is. of about 
500 pages each. Clvth, gilt top, $6.00. Half 
morocco, $10.00. ‘Three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


“Amore complete collection of gems from the 
works of the best American authors cannot be im- 
agived than is contained in the tour tusietul volumes 
gotten up by Charles Morris. selections trom Irving, 
Longteilow, Hawthorne, £. E. Hale, Bryant, Howeils' 
Bret Harte, etc., are well chosen, auditis jast the 
book to be povular, because it gives an idea of the 
best style of Our many popular authors—gives the 
gold without the alloy, asit were. Tbe volumes are 
neatly bound in brown cloth, with gilt_top.”—Balii- 
more American. 


CHARLIE LUCKEN AT 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M. A. With Eight fall- 
page Ilastrations by FINNEMORE. 12mo. Ex- 
tra cluth, $1.50. 


Astory ef school days true to life and full of those 
humvrous and exciting incide:ts, escapades and 
adventures which will recommend it to every boy. 

* Tae tale of Charlie Luckea’s career, while it con- 
tains nothing marvelous, will interest wany juve- 
nile readers, and the moral, which is excellent, 
be evident to all who read the book.”—Norristown 
Aeraid. 


DOWDEN’S LIFE OF SHEL- 


THE LIFK OF PERCY BYSSHE SBELLEY. 
LE By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Professa- 
or of English Litera'ore in the University of 
Dublin, With Portrait. Svo. Extra cloth, $9.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Biographical Dictionary. 


A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged 
dition, A Universal Pronouncivg Dictionary of 
Biograpby and Mythology. Containing complete 
end concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent 
Persons of all Ages aod Countries. By J. THomas, 
M.D., LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 2,560 pages, sheep, 
812.00, 


“*Lipoincott’s Biographical Dictionary’ is inval- 
nable asa vart cf the smallest permanent working 
libeary. It is a treasure-house of inuiormation; a 
text-book’ of necessity, emoracing many subjecis be 
sides biography. Members of the C.L.8.cC. sould 
ioclude it in he formation or buildin up of a stand. 
ard libracy.”—J. H. Vincent, Chancellor Chautauqua 
Oniersity. 

“Itis au unusual compliment to pay a book to say 
that it bas been found worchy of holding a place be- 
side the Unabridged Dictionary on one’s study tale. 
But our experience with * Lippineott’s Biographical 
aepner has made the work so essential 'o us that 
we bave Sloan itthat position. A more timely, exact, 
and satisiactory book of reterence does pot exist out 
side of tue Unahridgea Dictionary."—The Chautau- 
qua, Meadville, Pa, 


*,* For sale hy all booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, on receipt of the price, by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishrs 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadulphia. 


Great Mimalencens Publication 


AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
On Monday.Dec. 6. 1886, 


OF THE 
Grand Christmas Double Numbers of the 
Londou Graphic, 
Illustrated London News, 
Holly Leaves, 
Yule Tide, 
Containing beautiful COLORED PLATES and EN- 
PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE. 
With Freach Text Only, $1.25 PER COPY, 
embodying wert, <6 celebrated Parisian artists, and 
cellen 
Een cou recsived by all newsdealers. 
1 RNAT(ONAL NEWS COMPANY, N. Y. 
by Mtb received for ali Foreigu Periodicais. 











“Wonder Stories of Science, Wonder Sto- 
ries of Hi-tory, and Wonder Stories ot Travel, 
are three cnoice books fur voung people, fuliy itlus- 


ile fwecinating as_a novel they are exact 
gy ES knowing. Just issuea at $1.5 each. each, 











Pee THE aay EDITION PUBLISHED! 
ie, Beards, Pace ies pramene, 
PLAYS! peel tonite aiaauea fed 


Tr. , yfab- 
PLAYS! fisher, 33 Rose reer. New Yor 








f 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Roses of Ringwood. Mar- 
snail. ‘ 
Rin in the Twilight. 
. Macduff, 
ian all Our Time of Tribulation. 
A Tale of Piers Gaveston. tvtt. 1 
Dickies’ Attic. B» Catherine Shaw. 
His Guardian Angel. Brodie. 
Not so Very Long Ago, - - 
a Crisisof Missions. es the 
v Ar bur U.P erson, D.D 16mo. 
ies Quisset House. By Jennie 
M. Diinkwaer Uouklin. 12.no. 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Ricbard sown, ~ ». 6 een 
tior 8s . 

My Pearl. A Story by Alida W. 
Graves - 12m0 
The Gillettes. By the Author of 
*Wnand Wear.” - 6 vols. 16mo. 
The Storm Signals. Spurgeon. 
My Sermon Notes. III. Mat- 
mest Acts. By § -urgeun. - 
All of Grace. Bv Spurgeon. - - 
a on Romens. ove, Sow p 

i. « 


ROBERT CARTER £ BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York 
*,*anyof the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


BOOKS, ALBUMS, BIBLES, CARDS, 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., 


In great variety, at Low Prices. 


1 50 
By J. 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY OATALOGUK READY. 
N. TIBBAL’S & SONS, 
124 NASSAU STREFT, NEW YORK: 
Science stories, illustrated quartos now ready, are 
Overhead, Underfoot, Eyes Right, Up 
Hill And Down Dale, 
and nearly ready, Hetty Marlow in Washington, 


uniform at $1.25 per volume. ihey are both fascina- 
tiog and instruc ive. 








FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS. } 


S* NICHOLAS 





We are tenors who sing in the chorus, 
B-flat is tha pext note before us; 

We hope for the best, 

But it must be confessed, 
That B-flat will be likely to floor us, 


During the next month thousands of children 
will be made bappy with the Christmas number 
of St. Nicnoxas. It 18 a great issue, full of 
wise and wit«y things, with stories by Mre. Bur- 
nett, Frank R. Stockton, and others, attractive 
illustrated articles, etc., etc. Children wno do 
not see St. NicHoLAs are missing what has been 
cailed **a liberal education in itself.” It costs 
only 25 cents a number. Will you try the Christ- 
mas issue? All dealers sell 1t. The Century 

7. 
pest book tor ah sovertiver 


Co., 
PAPER %0 9 copeuts, Se he 
ADVERT! TIS! Gq tains liste vo “newspapers 
pe —— of the cost 
The adver- 


tiser who wants to spend one “le Ro as 
information he requires, — for him who will in- 
vest one hundred thousand dollars in advertising, a 
scheme is indicated which wil! meet bis every re- 
quirement, or can be made to do so by slight changes 





conte ved at correspondence. One hundred 

and Ofty-three editions have Sent ge 
ai any address for cente. Avviy to GE . 
L & NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


BUREADO, lo Spruce St. (Prinung House 8quare),N.Y. 


Christ and Christianity. 


Ap important new work in Five Volumes. Each vol 
ume sold separately and complete in itself. 
By the REV. H.R. HAWEIS, M. A. 
Author of ** Thoughts for the Times,’ etc., etc. 


The first Volume published this day. 


The Story of the Four 


(EVANGELISTS) 


Deals with the sources of the Gospel narratives and 
the historic environments of ey e-witnesses. 
CONTENTS: Mark, the Citizen’s Story; Matthew, 
the Publican’s Story; Luke, the Physician’s Story ; 
John, the Fisherman’s Story ; The Physician’s Diary 
(Acts); The Fisherman’s Cry ptograph (Revelations). 
12m0, $1.25. 

To be followed with the PICTURE OF JESUS 
(The Master). 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Aster Place, New York. 
Nothing can be better or more delightful than the 


Little Folks’ Art Book, $1.00, 


to interest the little folks in drawing and gut mainte. 
en that 





stuay. Art For Youag Folks. 8 





is worn out, as tis su B¥-(00, may be re bere: 
lied upon to complete the young folks’ art educa‘ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION: 
THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. 


A touching story. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
author of *The Gates Ajar,” “Beyond the 
Gates,” etc. With forty-three full-page and 
“smaller illustrations, including figure, land- 
scape and marine subjects, by Ross TURNER 
and GEORGE H. CLEMENTS. 12mo, tastefully 
bound, $1.50. 


A WHITE HERON, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By SaRaH ORNE JEWETT, author of “A Marsh 
Island,” **A Country Doctor,” **The Mate of 
the Daylight,” **Country By-Ways,” ** Old 
Friends and New,” * Deephaven,” “ Play 
Days,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


IN THE CLOUDS. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of * In the 
Tennessee Mountuins,” “ihe Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” ** Down the Ravine,” 
etc. 16mo. $1.25. [Nearly Ready.) 


POVERTY GRASS. 
Eight remarkable Snort Stories of humble life. 
LILLIE CHACE WYMAN. l16mvu. $1.25. 
A STEP ASIDE. 
By CHARLOTTE DUNNING, author of “ Upon a Cast,” 
etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


A novel of New York life, told with marked 
power. 


By 


ROLAND BLAKE. 


A Novel, by 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D., author of 
“In War Time.” i16mo. $1.25. 


HOMESPUN YARNS. 

Containing “*Zerub Throop’s Experiment,” ‘ But- 
tered Crusts,” **My Mother Put It Un,” “ Girl 
Noblesse,” “Tne Little Savages of Beetle 
Rock,” etc. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 
of “Leslie Goldthwaite,” * Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” ** Bonnyborough,” etc., ete., 12mo, 
$1.50. 


THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. 

By FLorA HAINES LOUGHEAD. A striking story of 
California life, error, punishment, retormation. 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 ct nts. 





*,"For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by (he Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFPLIN & CO. BOSTON; 


1) EASE SEVENTEENTAH STREEL, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS! ! BOOKS!!! 


NEW SUNDAY SC nOOL BOOKS. 
20 vol ls. a gees. 810, Net. Bound in cloth, 
‘0: "IB 
R TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau St.. N. au Nt.. N.Y. 


Avon DF, Randslah & Co, 


All the New 








No. 38 
cee Holiday Books. 
Itlustr 
93a Street, ustrated, Standard and 


Juvenile. 


CHRISTMAS 


Booklets & Cards. 
38 West Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


(south Side. ) 


New York, 








*This book is, on the whole, the best one 
out.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


Carmina ++ 
+ Sanctorum 


A SELECTION OF 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 


WITH TUNES. 

Tax Rev. Roswett D. Hitcucocs, D.D., 

Tus Rev. Zacuary Enpy "} pattors. 
Tus Rev Lewis W Nuper, 

Containing 746 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, 43 Chants, with 
seven separate Indexes. It is believed that the reduc 
tion ip the number of Hymns will meet with universal 
approbation, as it has been effected by omitting those 
Which were practically duplicates or inferior echoes. 

There are 500 Tunes, including all the best of recent 
Compositions, together with all those old, familiar ones 
#0 de-ervedly loved in American churches, 

Broad pages and new, large type, cloth covers and 
@exible back. CLERGYMEN OR COMMITTEES may 
obtain copies free for examination, subject to return if 
Bot adopted. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK, , PUBLISHERS. CHICACO. 





NEW 8O00KS FOR THE 


Sunday School Cibrary and Christmas Gifts 


THE STANDARD TEMPERANCE Lanes. -4 Vols. RF 
ane tiv. 01 AIMS LIBR4AKY ols. 


RE 
THES! RLA 
WORK. AND REWARD SERIE 
All Extra Bound in eens ‘and Colors. 
ASK FOR THEM. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 








124 Nassau Street, New York. 


MRS. BROWNING’S SONNETS 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


Illust-ated by Lupvie Sanpog Ip3en. Oblong fol. 
(pp. 13 by 16 inches). Beautifully bound, gilt top, 
8'5. Intree-calf, $3u. 

This magnificent work has been a labor of love for 
years with the artist, who is the prince of decorators, 
and has lavished upon it ali the resources of hisim- 
axination and skill. The result is a magnificent 
monument to the poems that are enshrined therein, 
and ase.ies of designs, the equals of which as a 
mere treasury of decoration and invention, spart 
from their significance.in illustrating the immcrtal 
verse of Mrs. Browning, have never been issued in 
America. 


SCOTT’S THE LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL. 


cae, ca}f, tree-calf, or an ntique A ome Slv; 
in crushed jevant, with silk linings, $25. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 


By Hon. 8. G. W, Bensamiy, late U. 8. Minister 
to rersia. 8vo. With portrait and many jae 
_ Beautifully bound, 85. In half-calf, 

F) 


A MURAMASA BLADE. 


A story of Feudalism in old Japan. By Louis WER- 
TH-IMBER. Beauufully Kr. by sree 
|. edges. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 


y BARRETT ,WamDaLe, author of “The Duchess 
E wiha.” $1. 


A powerful and ceeply interesting story Of modern 
American lite,abounding in pungent satire aud tull 
of value and attractivene-s in ite inimitable por- 
trayal of mstoric scenes and situations in recent 
national politics. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 
By Epwin LasseTterR Bynner. Author of “ Nin- 
se 8" “‘Tritous,” “ Damen's Ghost,” ete. 12mo. 
COUNT XAVIER. 


By HENRY GREVILLE, Author of “ Dosia.” $1. 


NORA PERRY S WORKS. 


NEW =ONGS AND BALLADS. 81.50. (Just 
ready.) 


FOR A WOMAN. ANovel. 81. 
A nues. oF Love STORIES, Charming short 


AF oa ie BALL, HER ? 
FRIEND and other poems, 81.75. Loree 


THE TRAGEDY =. THE UNEXPECTED, 
aud other stories. 


“ With the music, oan . to be felt in all her verse 
the spirit_of parity, of innocence, of freshness and 
youth.”—HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 

“Her prose is ulmost as charming as her pcetry, 
which is saying a great deal.” —Boston Transcript. 


MARY MAGDALENE, and Other 


Poems. 


By Mrs. RICHARD GREENOUGH. With photogravh of 
Greenvough’s statve of the Magdalen on the side 
of the cover. 5 cents. 





*,"Sold by a ksell Sent postpaid, on recerpt 
of pre, by the SS 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


The most successful juvenile book within the past five 
years is said to be 


Five Little Peppers and How they Grew. 
$1.50. 
A tenth edition is now ready. 
Ready Nov. 27th. 


PHILLIPS BROORS” NEW) YOLOME. 


Twenty Sermons (Fourth Series.) 
378 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
ALSO 


Christ At the Door of the Heart 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By Morean Drx, D.D. 
New York. 
1.75. 








12mo. 


Rector of Trinity Church, 
12mo0, 27 Sermons, 364 pages, Cloth, 


In id of Faith, 


By Lyman ABBoTT, D.D. 1/mo, 188 pp., cloth, $1.00. 


“Ip this book I bave done little more then endeavor 
to te)l tuose who are beset by similar difficulties the 
mental process by which I have cast off rome old no- 
tions end some old doubts, and reached stronger and 
clearer convictions 1especting certain fundamental 
= of the Christian religion.”"—Hatract from Pre- 

ace. 


_ CANON FARRAR’S 
History of Interpretation. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1885. 
8vo, 606 pages, cloth.......... Seeccoscesesoesensecces 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Sermons and Addresses 
Delivered in America, 
Large 12mo, 376 pages with portrait..... ensines —— | 


This bandsome volume contains Fourteen Sermons 
—Four Addresser—The Lectures op Dante, and Fare- 
well Thoughts Oo America. 


“Greatas Canon Farrar’s charm is in the pulpit. 
the graces, beauties and_ricpyness of his literary 
style. are sufficient to make him as effective as 12 
author as he is a preacher or orator.”—Inde pendent. 





- 83.50 





*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 WEST 23D ) STREET, ‘New York. 


TO MAKE cE LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY 


We sendthe Delichtful Story, Tressy’s Ounseruas, 
bv MARGARET Srpney, to any child «hose address is 
sent to us with » 2-vent stamp for mailing. 
LOTHRO?P & CO., Boston. 
he Best Magazines are BAaBYtann, 5 cts; 
WIDE AWAKE, $2 40; OUR LaTSLE WEN AND WOMEN, $1: 
THE Pansy. Sia year. Send t 


D, LOTHRUP& C0,, 32 Franklin St, Bosta- 





Illustrated 82-page Christmas Greeting Free. 














rch, 
oth, 


3.50 


lk. 





November 25, 1886.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1525) 15 














NEW GIFT BOOKS. 





THE EARL’S RETURN. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. This beautiful poem which 
ranks next to Lucile among the author’s works, 
is now published in a unique and beautiful 
style. The illustrations are by W. L. Taylor, 
and are reproduced in photo-etchings and wood 
engravings inthe best possible style. I vol., 
vellum plated cloth, gilt edges, with photo- 
etching design, $6.00. 


FOREIGN ETCHINGS. 


A collection of 20 original etchings by celebrated 
artists, among whom are Unger, Leibl, Paul 
Rajon, Klaus, Woernle, from paintings by Rem- 
brandt, Titian, Mancaczy, Leon Bonnat, Palma 
Vecchio, Gabriel Max, and others, with descrip- 
tive text and biographical matter by 8. R. 
Koehler and others. Limited to 350 copies. 
Proofs on Holland paper in cloth portfolio, 
$15.00. 


NEW BOCKS FOR THE YOUNC. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1886. 


The most celebrated and popular juvenile in the 
world. Over 200 full-page illustrations. Iilumin- 
ated board covers, $1.25. 


Over 200,000 Volumes Zigzags Sold, 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE 
SUNNY SOUTH. 


In which the Zigzag Club visit the Southern States, 
Florida, Havaoa, Nassau, and the Isthmus of 
Panama, with romantic stories. Fuily Dlustra- 
ted. Ivol., quarto, Uuminated covers, $1.75, 


THE BOYS OF ’61. 


Or, Four YEARS OF FIGHTING. A record of per- 
sonal observation with the Army and Navy, 
from the Battle of Bull Run to the fall of Rich- 
mond. By CHARLES “ARLETON COFFIN. With 
many illustrations. I vol., 8vo, chromo-litho- 
graph covers, $1.75. 








LALLA ROOKH. 


An Oriental Romance. By THOMAS MOORE. Vel- 
lum edition. Tlustrated with 141 photo-etchings 
made from designs of the best artists in Ameri- 
ca, including Will H. Low; Kenyon Cox, W. St. 
John Harper; Walter Satterlee; Henry Sand- 

‘ham; E. H. Garrett and others; with several 

by European and Persian artists. Printedin a 
variety of colors. Without doubt the most 
sumptuous and elaborate art book ever pub- 
lished in America. Imperial 8vo, Bound in 
parchment paper, in vellum cloth portfolio, 
with stamped ribbons, $15.00, 


RECENT GERMAN ART. 


A series of 17 beautifal photo-etchings repr: duced 
from selected original paintings by the most 
celebrated German artists, with d -scriptive text 
by Fred H. Allen. Printed in tints. I vol, 
folio, 12x17, cloth, $7.50. 


FAIR INES. 


By THoMas Hoop, This beautiful poem is now for 
the first time brought out in holioay style, with 
original illustrations by W. St. John Harper, 

and W. F. Freer. I vol., small quarto, cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE 
NURSERY. 


Edited by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). This 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and 
poems by the very best writers of juvenile lit- 
erature, carefully selected and edited, is embel- 
lished with 370 entirely orgiaal illustrations, I 
vol., quarto, illuminated board covers and lin- 
ings, $1.75. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS ON 
THE RHINE. 


By Lizzik M. CHaMpNgY. The Vassar Girls in this 
volume spend the summer in traveling along 
this famous river. Full of amusing incidents of 
the voyage and historic stories. Illustrated by 
“Champ” and others. I vol., small quarto, 
illuminated covers, $1.75. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 





The Best Single Set of Books in the English Language, 


A LIBRARY COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
INDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES FOR 


Irs AccuRACcY 


AND 





FRESHNESS 
OF 
INFORMATION. 
Tue INTEREST 
OF ITS 


SrTyLE 





AND 
Metnop 
OF 


TREATMENT. 


Supplement Edition now ready. 
Sold only by subscription. Special Terms of Credit given. Specimen Pages, Prices, and Terms furnished 
op application. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers. New York. 





Its 


CHEAPNESS, 





Its 
IMPARTIALITY, 
Its 
CONVENIENCE 
OF 
Form, 
AND 


Its 
AMERICAN | 


CHARACTER. 





G Library, 50 Cents 


The Literary Revolution makes a bold forward 
Immense list to choose from—nearly 2000 AUTHORS, 
of all ages, nations, and languages (translated into English). At proportionate rates you can have 
LARGER Libraries, $12, $18, $24, or more. 
full particulars of the great PROVIDENT BOOK CLUB onrequest, free. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Sts. . Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 


a month installments. 
movement. 


Complete Descriptive CATALOGUE and 





PERRY & G2 ‘Pens 








Egle ZERLOSSCARS. 


Ons Year...... -. 4 
PS WEEKL ‘ 
ee S 34 Fin vad 
OUNG BEOPLE 
HARPER'S C4 TALOGUE will be sent by ma 
. pt of nine cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE WN. Y- 
Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Sartford, Con. 














SAMPLE BOX containing 
12 pensdifferent styles for trial, 
on receipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6 A. 

Ivison, Biaxewan, Tavcon, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 158 B’war, N.Y. 


T. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


A collection of original music by the best 
American composers; uniquely illustrated ; 
the handsomest music-book ever produced. New 
edition, price reduced. All bookeellers and music- 















y 
page colored plates. 4to,cloth. 815, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


GOODALE & SPRAGUF'S 
American Wild Flowers, 


he most magnificent of holiday veka. 61 full- 


8. M. BURNHAM’S 
Precious Stones in Nature, Art 

and Literature, 
Especially valuable for its frestnent of our Ameri- 
can gems. 8vo, cloth, 83. 

Cc. J. MAYNARD'S 

Butterflies of New England. 
With 282 colored figures, and full Concriptions at 


the butterflies of the Northern United 8 
4to, cloth, 87. 


GOETHF'S 
Sorrows of Werther, and Other 
Tales, 


A now ae. aoe Ae the best of Goethe's 
RABBI SCHINDLER'S 
Messianic Expectations, 
Modern Judaism. 


An historical togetmons of what thie faith means. 
12mo, cloth. 81.5%. 


and 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


(LATE 8S. E.CASSINO & (0.,) 
41 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Bast Holiday Books, 


WIDE AWAKE. Volume JU. 


This beautiful volume iz rich in Stories, Ballads, 
special illustrated articles, Adventures, History and 
Art features by the most popular authors and artists. 
Among its suscialties are short stories by * H. H." and 
Mrs. Jesrie Benton Fremont, I 2 comoleie. ‘serial 
story.” How the Middies Set up 8 new, by A. D. 
T. Whitney, etc., ete. Boards, $1.75; Cloth, B35 


THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. 


Edited by Mrs. G. R.*ALDEN (Pansy). 


With its graphic pictures. dainty veree. entertsin- 
ing st ories and instructive sketches and tales, awakep- 
ing an interest iu every airection. It is full’ of sug- 
eestions for home educators and for those who feel 
the responsibilitie- of th<ir relations ton ~ young in 





home or schooi. Boards, $1.25; Cloth 


OUR LITTLE MiNand WOMEN. 1886. 


A notable Seatese of this attractive annual ie its 
seventy four full page picturesanud nearly two hun- 
dred smaller, pad Day The text is derigned for 
the delight ar « informa ion o: youngest readers, in- 
cluding suort stories, poems, bits of travel and avimal 
life. A serial entitieo, and My Dolls,” by the 
popular Eesti wets, . Meade. Quarto. Boards, 
81 25; cloth, $1.75. 


Babyland. ‘86. Boards, 75 cts.; Cloth, $1. 


cle 
The above books for sale by Bookeellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 FRANKLIN STREET. Boston, 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


“ Chorister Bovs,’’ An original etching b 
F. M. Spiegie. 


é 
The Welcome Step,’ After a painting 
by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 





All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 
I7 East 17th Street, New York. 


QECoNP. -HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 


Ca rALOGUE, Wire TO ANY ADDRESS. 
CLARK, 34 Park Kow, N. Y. City. 


R. CARTER & BRO.. BOOKS. NEW YORE. 











Illustrated Quartos for young people by MARGARET 
SIDNEY. 


The Golden West, as Seen by the 
atinaitited Club. 


or, Tue | 
read avain and again, 
been formed and are Bards’ *aeeas Of Cw 4 on_ the 
model ip D thie book B 8 2 Wh 
old it ge He. 5 A mogt tirriog ale of on hie = 
New Roglan me 0 e touches 
that one can A. a believe it is fiction. Boards, 
$1.2; ol cloth, $1.70, 


PLAY 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 
alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


ELSON’S 


*unday-Nchooil Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BSExD FOR OATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker Stree’. New VYerk 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 

Send for our Holiday Catalogue of Superb Gift and 

Gorgeous Lan e a J * Gr a! cheap 

Lit terms ay-sehools etc. 
MoHALE, ROHDE & CO., SCourtianat 


PAINLESS PREGNANCY AND 

















dealers have it. It is a pleasure to look it over. 
Tur Cextury Co , New Yorx. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


MILLION “eva, ANb 


CURIOUS AND 
CURRENT, 
N HAND. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY, INCLUD- 
OTNG THE GREATEST DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY 

BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 

MAM nom CATALOGUE AND HOLI DAY CATA- 
GUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 

81 pa... 8t.. 3d door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


50.000 BOOKS. ~ CHOICEST LITERA- 


ke at tremendous og 
ot Dickens Ruskin. Carlyle. C-oper, Irv: 
» Waverley, 





in s aut or jorge w York Bod 2 Be every evening. 
Exchange, 781 Broad- 





Choice eieruianal 


Artistic Illustrations! 
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Acligions Iutelligence. 


MR. MOODY AT HARVARD. 





BY THE REV. D. N. BEAOH. 





‘¢T want to call your attention to a cou- 
ple of verses from the sixth chapter of 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians, beginning at 
the sixth verse.” 

With these words began Mr. Moody’s 
work at Harvard University. Their blunt- 
ness, their directness, their genial tone have 
run as characteristic traits through his ser- 
vices thus far. The only work he has ever 
undertaken, comparable with this, has been 
his work at Yale College in the academic 
year 1877—'78, avd his work at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. In the former case he had 
the very great advantage of being able to 
hold his meetings steadily in college build- 
ings, and of so enlisting the whole college 
in bis support that there were no influences 
to be overcome in the students except any 
disinclination of their own. Here, on the 
contrary. while he had the use of Sanders 
Theater (the auditorium of the great Me- 
morial Hall, and the principal academic 
gathering-place> for his opening meeting, 
and while he is to preach on Sunday at the 
University Chapel, most of his services 
have been keld at Dr. McKenzie’s church, 
where, indeed, a large body of the stu- 
dents . habitually worship, and where 
more properly than anywhere else off 
the campus the meetings could be 
held, but which is a considerable 
walk from the college-yard, and has been, 
thus far in the work, more a place for mis- 
cellaneous meeting than for the meeting 
together of students. Here, on the con- 
trary, also, more difference of opinion— 
an honest and true-hearted difference— 
exists, as to the advisability of the Evangel- 
ist’s work, than was the case at Yale. It 
should be said, however, that the college is 
not antagonistic to the work. Prof. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody and the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of the Board of University Preach- 
ers, besides Dr. McKenzie of the same 
Board, were present at the opening service; 
and it is not probable that any one in au- 
thority, from the President to the youngest 
instructor, would oppose the work. The 
official attitude is, rather, the eclectic atti- 
tude of throwiog a strong general religious 
atmosphere about the students, and of 
leaving details—as, for example, an evan- 
gelist’s work—to their own inclination. In 
this spirit so much favor to the work as to 
open freely any or all college meeting- 
places to Mr. Moody has not been granted; 
while, on the other hand, Sanders Thea- 
ter and Appleton Chapel are his for two of 
his principal services. Not a few thought- 
ful persons—in entire sympathy with Mr. 
Moody, too—will see that there are elements 
of strength in such an attitude toward the 
Evangelist, however much they may wish 
he might receive a more overt welcome. 
This settled policy of the university, seen 
in its making attendance at Mourning 
Prayers and at Sunday services optional, 
and in its new appointment of a Board of 
University Preachers, representing several 
denominations—in harmony, as it is, with 
the elective system of studies, certainly has 
the advantage of throwing religious prob- 
lems upon the students themselves, while 
the general aud generous provisions which 
the college makes for worship are calcu- 
lated to win them toward a religious life. 
At the University of Oxford, on the otner 
band, while encountering much the same 
attitude of kindly neutrality as at Harvard 
on the part of the authorities, Mr. Moody 
had this advantage over his outlook here; 
not only there was his work in the midst 
and part of a remarkable series of his meet- 
ings in various parts of Great Britain, but 
the blunt, plain, homely style of the Evan- 
gelist had an attractiveness to the English 
mind, even under conditions of high cul- 
ture, which it hardly has here. I think no 
reader who has visited either of the great 
Eogiish universities and conversed with its 
men will question this statement, 

It must be said, then, that Mr, Moody’s 
coming to Harvard was a unique event in 
his unique career, and one which cannot be 
measured by the ordinary standard of im- 
mediate results. The Evangelist seems him- 
self to feel this, and appears to be relying 





more on prayer and on fervent, tender, 
searching presentations of truth, than on bis 
more ordinary agencies, like the inquiry 
room, which, thus far, he has not used at all. 
Persons who have seen much of his work 
say they have never seen him proceeding 
just as he is doing here, while at the same 
time his preaching is from lips touched, 
upquestionably, as with alive coal from the 
altar. There is a general feeling that, at 
the time of this writing, no proper estimate 
can be made of the work; that great re- 
sults may appear almost without warning; 
and yet, on the other hand, that the true 
fruitage may not appear until long after he 
has gone. 

With regard to the inception of the work, 
it should be said that it came from the 
students themselves. The religious society 
of Christian Brethren in the college has 
recently been merged into one of the circle 
of college Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tions. Before this event occurred, dele- 
gates from the college were received at Y. 
M. C. A. conventions, and, at one of them, 
Mr. Moody expressed a yearning toward 
the college work here. A delegate, or dele- 
gates, responded feelingly to his words, 
and now that the student’s society has 
come upon the Y. M.C. A. basis, one of 
the early movements has been this invita- 
tion to Mr. Moody to come and work here. 
In this movement Dr. McKenzie (as in 
everything affecting the interests of the 
students) has been a kindly coadjutor, and 
some Christian laymen of the city have 
substantially assisted ; but the feeling of all 
has been that it was a student’s movement, 
and that the students themselves must be 
mainly their own counsellors. Dr. McKen- 
zie, who has stood so very close to the 
students, has felt and acted this as strongly 
as any one. 

Mr. Moody has preached each evening, 
aud held afternoon Bible services. He has 
also met the students at the college Y. M. C- 
A. Rooms. The evening services, since Mon- 
day, at Sandets Theater, have been at Dr. 
McKenzie’s Church, as have also the after- 
noon Bible services. A praise service, led 
by Professor Towner, has preceded the even- 
ing services, and a choir of male voices has 
assisted. The singing has been strong 
and helpful. To some minister or ministers 
present has fallea the duty of assisting in 
the devotional part of the service. Then 
has come Mr. Moody’s sermon, followed 
generally with an invitation to the young 
men to meet the Evangelists in the chapel 
of the church, while the audience has been 
asked to remain for a short service of 
prayer. The latter has in each case been 
brief, the participants being mainly called 
on by name. In the church chapel Mr. 
Moody has talked in a more personal and 
direct way with those who met him and has 
had prayer with them, but he has not thus 
far called for iuquirers. The week has been 
stormy in part, but this has not prevented 
large audiences. The student element in 
the audiences has been much smaller than 
could be wished, rarging from some 500 
the first night to perhaps 100 or 150. Last 
night, which was the best after the first, 
125 to 150 men under thirty responded to 
the invitation to go to the chapel after the 
sermon, a considerable portion of this num- 
ber being not students. This afternoon 
(Friday) the Bible service, on the Holy 
Spirit, was very strong and tender, and 
there are hopes of special fruitage to-night. 
On Satuday there are to be no meetings. 
On Sunday Mr. Moody isto preach at Dr. 
McKeuzie’s Church at 10:30 (regular ser- 
vice) and 3 (special); isto speak at a men’s 
meeting, under the auspices of the city Y. 
M. C. A., at the largest public ball in Cam- 
bridge at 4:30; and is to preach at Apple- 
ton Cnapel (the weekly college preaching 
service) at 7:30. Hedves not promise to 
stay longer thaa the one week, though the 
impression is that to-night and Sunday will 
be factors in determining that. 

In what I have said thus far, I have tried 
to present as accurately as I might the 
somewhat unique nature of this undertak- 
ing by Mr. Moody, the kindliness of the 
reserved welcome which the University has 
given him; the fatherly and brotherly kind- 
ness of Dr. McKenzie and others in doing 
all in their power to assist the students, 
while leaving the movement strictly in their 
hands; and something of the general plan 
and scope of the work. 





What would interest the general reader 
far more—though to report it alone would 
not justly characterize the situation—would 
be to describe, as time, at this writing, 
does not permit, Mr. Moody in his work 
here. I confess that the man has never 80 
drawn me. I have never heard such ser- 
mons. If Captain Hardy, stumping rever- 
ently about the Oxford quadrangles in 
‘Tom Brown,” could be transformed into 
a middle.aged, biblical American, full of a 
zeal for souls, one would have the picture 
complete to slurs at culture. A sort of rev- 
erent respect for it rather—as where he 
broke out, amidst his sermon in Sanders 
Theater (which only seven days before had 
rung with the eloquence of Lowell and the 
rbythm of Holmes), holding up his Bagster: 
* You can find fault with that Bible, 
cast it aside, and make light of the Old 
Book; but I tell you, my friends, this in- 
stitution would not have existed if it had 
not been for that Old Book. Was 
it not the friends of the Bible who 
founded this institution?”—and he turned 
as if for confirmation to Dr. McKen- 
zie, at his left. A Harvard graduate 
could not better have alluded to the be- 
ginnings of Harvard University than in 
the college-revering and Bible-revering 
passage which these words faintly reflect. 
His theme that night was sowiog and reap- 
ing. He began by alluding to skepticism, 
simply and earnestly, as a fact, and, as 
against that fact, he proceeded to assert 
the indubitableness of the law of sowing 
and reaping. Through and through the 
subject he went; across and acrossit; up 
and down through it. Jacob and David 
were his great Scripture illustrations; and 
then, from the record of their reaping, he 
passed to a whole sheaf of modern in- 
stances, taking especially college men for 
examples. Right amidst it he paused and 
introduced a parenthetical talk on the social 
evil—saying, as that night’s service was 
for men only, he would use great plain- 
ness. The injustice of unchastity to 
women in particular; the unparaileled 
blight which it throws on life; the piead- 
ing with men to turn from the ways that 
take hold on Hell—if they could be repro- 
duced as he put them, in a leaflet for use 
among the tempted, would be of the 
greatest service. This, however, was but 
a parenthesis. When he was through he 
left the platform, amidst the singing, say- 
ing, “Come up. Let’s get acquainted. 
The trouble with these meetings is, it takes 
us eight or ten days to get acquainted. I 
want to know you. I wish you would 
know me.” And so he sauntered in among 
the students. 

Last night he preached from ‘‘God is 
love.” ‘The Devil has always been trying 
to make men believe—even good men— 
that that isn’t true. Thousands and tens 
of thousands would come to Christ if they 
could only see that God islove. God hates 
sin. But he loves the sinner.” And then 
he went over the Prodigal Son's case. ‘*Do 
you know that is the only place in the 
Bible where God is represented as run- 
ning?” ‘*There is a verse in Revelation, I 
like, ‘Unto him who loved us and washed 
us.’ . . . Tm glad he loved us first, 
and then washed us afterward.” ‘I’ve 
always had an idea—I don’t know whether 
lam right or not—that Moriah is in the 
Bible to show us the real meaning of Cal- 
vary.” And then, for some ten minutes, 
he went over the offering up of Isaac—as 
surely no other man could. Professor 
Fitch’s sermon on that subject, at Yale 
College, in its elegant realism, could not 
approach this plain man’s narrative. ‘1 
don’t understand it,” he made Abraham 
say, ‘‘but I tell you one thing, Isaac, I had 
a good deal rather be offered up myself.” 
‘* Now, do you know, I used to love Jesus 
Christ more than Idid God the Father. But 
since ] had ason born to me, Idon’t. I tell 
you, it was harder for God the Father than 
it was for Carist.” 

All of which, in the most simple, tender, 
lowly ,reverent way, with many allusions, 
asif it were Captain Hardy himself, to “‘you 
men at Harvard.” Such seed will bear fruit. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov, 19th, 1886. 





Tae Methodist Church Extension Society 
raised last year, $276,266, including a balance 
of about $50,000 left over from the previous 
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UNION EVANGELISTIC MOVE. 
MENT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM R. TAYLOR. 








Tue churches of Philadelphia are well 
started ina movement which promises an 
important contribution to the solution of 
the city evangelization problem. Whether 
successful or not, its result cannot but be 
valuable; and the details of the plan and 
the outcome of the work ought to be 
widely known. 

For some years past the ministerial asso- 
ciations of the city have been meeting to. 
gether once a quarter, for mutual acquaint- 
ance and conference. This pleasant fra- 
ternal intercourse is now bearing fruit in 
one of the most inspiring exhibitions of 
practical Christian unity which the Church 
has yet seen. 

At the last meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, in September, a paper was read by 
the Rev. R. C. Matlack, of the Episco- 
pal Church, on ‘Evangelistic Work in 
Cities.” To say that it was the cause of 
the action which followed would probably 
be more than the truth. But in the provi- 
dence of God it seemed to furnish the oc- 
casion. The Rev. James I. Good, of the 
Reformed (German) Churcb, gave a brief 
account of a united evangelistic work car- 
ried on, with no inconsiderable success, in 
Pittsburgh, last year, and offered a resolu- 
tion, which was passed by the Union, call- 
ing a general meeting of the city pastors to 
consider the advisability of making a sim- 
ilar effort in Philadelphia. 

This resulted in two largely attended 
meetings of the clergy, presided over by 
the venerable Dr. Richard Newton. At the 
second meeting the laity, by invitation, was 
well represented. 

Naturally, at first, the discussion was 
scattering; but it gradually settled along 
the general lines of the Pittsburgh plan. 
One of the first dangers encountered was 
from the zeal of some who wanted to begin 
before they were ready. At the second 
meeting the proposition was made to begin 
the work during the second week in No- 
vember, scarcely a month distant. It would 
have been a fatal mistake. Notwithstand- 
ing the utmost diligence of all the commit- 
tees, we shall hardly be ready by the time 
fixed—the second week in January. It is 
also very certain that it will require all the 
time remaining for the arousing of the 
churches to that degree of spiritual fervor 
essential to success in a movement like 
this. Mention is made of this matter be- 
cause it is a danger that is likely to arise at 
the beginning of every such undertaking. 
These great, united efforts take time. If 
nothing else is settled with regard to them, 
this is. 

The main features uf the plan adopted 
are two—special religious services and 
house-to-house visitation. Tue principle 
which has guided the arrangement of the 
details has been to secure the largest possi- 
ble individual liberty consistent with unity 
of action. 

One of the first things demanding atten- 
tion was the division of the city into sec- 
tions, a thing made very simple by some 
of Philadelphia’s well known peculiarities 
—its situation between the two rivers, the 
regularity with which it is laid out, and its 
double bisection by the two grea: streets, 
Broad and Market, running at right angles 
to each other, the one from river to river, 
the other traversing the entire length of 
the city, north and south. The lines of 
these streets mark the boundaries of four 
of the principal Sections. The other Sec- 
tions are West Philadelphia, Germantown, 
Kensington and Frankford and Bridesburg. 

Each of these Sections has a Committee of 
Management, consisting of all tne pastors 
and a layman from each church in the 
Section. Over the whole work is the Cen- 
tral Committee, consisting of the original 
committee appointed by the Ministerial 
Union, on which all the denominations 
were represented, anda minister and a lay- 
man from each of the Sections, making 
thirty members in all. 

The special services will begin with the 
second week in January, during which 
every church engaging in the movement 
will be open nightly. A general exchange 
of pulpits, as faras practicable, for one 
service on the Sunday preceding, is rec’ 
ommended, “in order to demonstrate the 
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unity and to set forth the purpose of the 
movement.” It is also recommended that 
“the ministers aid each other in special 
services by preaching, and in other ways, 
without regard to denominational lines.” 

Union meetings for prayer will alo be 
held on the afternoons of the initial week. 
Beyond this, the work in this direction is 
left with the several Sections. But it is ex- 
pected that the churches will be conve- 
niently grouped for continuing the effort as 
long as circumstances seem to warrant, in 
meetings, both day and evening, in 
churches and public halls. 

In the meauwhile the Sections are hold- 
ing week‘y union meetings for the awak- 
ening and strengthening of Christians. 
These have only just begun. The attend- 
ance and spirit are reported as encour- 
aging. Ina few weeks a central meeting 
will be inaugurated, to be held every Mon- 
day afternoon in Association Hall, ‘for 
prayer and conference and the hearing of 
reports from the several Sections, and to 
aid and stimulate the general work.” 

For the visitation, the Sections have 
been divided into Districts, and these have 
been assigned to the individual churches. 
Each District has a Chairman, usually the 
pastor of the church canvassing the Dis- 
trict, eneral supervision of 
the visiting. 

The visiting will be done mostly by vol- 
unteers from the churches. Each ore will 
be provided with a visiting book, furnished 
by the Central Committee, containing a 
number of b'anks which can be torn out at 
8 line of perforation. The items ca'led for 
on the blanks are very few—the name and 
address, the number of children not in 
Sunday-school, the church attended, or, if 
none, the church preference. There is also 
a column for *‘ Remarks.” 

At the close of each week’s work the 
visitor is to forward his returns to his Dis- 
trict Chairman, whose duty it shall be to 
notify the pastors of churches for which 
a preference has been expressed of the 
names and addresses of the parties. Suit- 
able blanks for this purpose will be pro- 
vided by the Centrsl Committee. Non- 
attendants expressing no church prefer- 
erce will be considered the District Chair- 
man’s own charge. He is also to fill the 
returns of the canvassers, and at the close 
of the work send a summarized report to 
his Section Secretary. 

There appeared to be a strong and gen- 
eral reluctance to attempt anything like a 
religious census. It was feared that the 
people might regard the questions as in- 
quisitorial, and that they might be preju- 
diced against the whole movement in con- 
sequence; that the evangelical aim of the 
effort would be lost sight of in figure-get- 
ting; and that the organization could not 
be made perfect enough to insure full and 
accurate returns. 

There may have been wisdom in all this; 
but it seems a pity, as we have the organ- 
izations, and as every house is to be visited, 
and a number of questions asked, that a 
few more could not be added, and the re- 
ligious condition of the city ascertained, 
approximately at least. In view of the ob- 
jections raised here to a census, the success 
of the elaborate one contemplated in Cin- 
cinnati will be awai'ed with great interest, 

As it is, the mission of our visitors will 
be chiefly that of invitation, accompanied 
by as much of religious conversation as 
their gifts and opportunities will render 
possible. Full instructions to visitors will 
be printed inside the cover of each book. 
The visitation will begin about January 
let. 

Liberal nse will be made of the press. 
Four hundred thousand copies of a little 
tract containing a statement of the plan 
and an appeal to all clusses to give atten- 
tion to spiritual things, and to attend the 
service*, have been ordered printed by the 
Central Committee, for the use of the 
visitors, and for distribution on the streets, 
at the theaters, ‘‘and wherever people are 
found.” These will be supplemented, of 
course, by notices of particular services 
sent out by the local committees. 

It is probable that not far from four hun- 
died congregations will unite in the work, 
and even this number may be passed. 

The denominations represented are the 
Baptist, Christian (or Disciples), Congrega- 
tional, Mennonite, Methodist Episcopal, 





Moravian, Presbyterian, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Reformed (Dutch), Reformed (Ger- 
map), Reformed Epixcopal, Reformed 
Presbyterian, and United Presbyterian. 

The Lutberan Pastoral Association has, 
so far, declined to co-operate. The matter, 
however, is still in the hands of a commit- 
tee who have yet to report. The action, 
whatever it is, will not be bindivg on the 
individual pastors, some of whom, though 
probably not many may join the movement. 
The attitude of the Lutheran brethren is 
especially to be regretted, as they are a 
strong body here, and as the general plan 
is so elastic that they could have worked in 
their own way. But undoubtedly they had 
what they must have considered sufficient 
reasons, and their decision will be received 
by the churches engaging in the work in 
the same beautiful spirit of Christian char- 
ity which has characterized the effort from 
the beginning. 

The Chairman of the Central Committee 
is the Rev. C. G. Currie, D.D., well known 
in the city as the Rector of one of our mest 
influential Episcopal churches (St. Luke's), 
and as one of the four clergymen who for 
several winters ave conducted a very suc- 
cessful series of evangelistic services on 
Sunday evenings in the Arch Street Theater, 
The secretary is the Rev. James I. Good,of 
Heidelberg Reformed (German) Cburch, 
one of the most successful of our younger 
pastors. The roll of the committee in- 
cludes such representative names as those 
of the Rev. Drs. William P. Breed, George 
Dana Boardman, O. H. Tiffany, R. C. Mat- 
lack, T. P. Stevenson, and J. R. Dan- 
forth; the Rev. Geo. E. Rees; and Messrs. 
Geo. H. Stuart, John P. Rhoads, Speak- 
man Meeser, and W. Beaumont Whitney. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Tus body, whose earlier meetings have been 
in Brookiyn, Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York, held ita fifth annual meeting in Baltimore, 
Nov. 16th—18th. The gatherings took place in 
the elegant house of worthip of the Eutaw Place 
Baptist Church. The platform was decorated 
with flowers, and the local attendance was 
large. 

The opening session was on Tuesday after- 
noon. The president for the year was the Rev. 
W. E. Hatcher, of Richmond; Va.; the vice- 
presidents, Franklin Wilson, D.D., of Balti- 
more, and J, B. Thomas, D.D., of Brooklyn. 
The secretary is the Rev. Walter Scott, of New 
York. The meeting opened with devotional ex- 
ercises and a short address by the president. 

The first subject for discussion was ‘‘ The In- 
spiration of the Scriptures.” The first paper 
was by the Rev. G. D. B. Pepper, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Colby University, Waterville, Me. Dr. 
Pepper was formerly Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Crozer Theological Seminary, near 
Philadelphia. His paper was conservative in 
tone, though broad and free in expression, and 
it commanded the close attention of the audi- 
ence. The criticism to be passed on it is that it 
hardly brought out, with clearness and distinct- 
nese, the questions at issue between different 
schools of evangelical thinkers. That the 
Scriptures are inspired is admitted by all. But 
questions arise as to the nature of the biblical 

ivspiration as distinguished from other spiritual 

influences guiding men to the truth, and as to 
the extent of that inspiration, or the question 
as to the distinction between the divine and the 
human in apostolic and prophetic utterance. 
On these questions Dr. Pepper’s interesting 
paper was somewhat indefinite. But he is a 
favorite speaker and was heard with marked at- 
tention. 

The next speaker was the Rev. O. P. Eaches, 
D.D., of New Jersey. While not directly contra- 
dicting the older ideas on the subject under dis- 
cussion,he presented the matterin a way to sug- 
gest that the current doctrine needs some revis- 
ion. He declared it plain that the apostles were 
not always inspired even in religious teaching. 
It is impossible to declare that Peter did not 
teach error at Antioch. He taught it in the 
most emphatic way—namely, by example ;and that 
he taught it also by word cannot be doubted 
when we remember that his words came so 
readily on his thoughts. And itis perhaps im- 
posfible to draw the line between the natural 
and the supernatural in apostolic utterance. 

After the appointed papers there was oppor- 
tunity given for volunteer speakers. The first 
of these was the Rev. E. H. Johnson, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Theology in Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary. His remarks pertained to the general 
subject rather than to the disputed questions 
lying within the topic. He was followed by the 
Rev. Norman Fox. His point was that, strictly 
speaking, it is not the Scriptures that are in- 
spired, but the men who wrote them. And they 





were inspired in writing only as they were in- 
spired in acting and speaking. The writings of 
the apostles are inspired just so far as their acts 
and oral utterances are inspired—no less, no 
more. Just so far as the apostles were divinely 
guided in what they did and said, just so far 
they were divinely guided in what they wrote. 
And, on the other hand, just so far as there was 
a purely human element in their acts and oral 
utterances, just so far that purely human ele- 
ment may be looked for in their writings. The 
traditional doctrine is not the biblical doctrine. 
Where do the Scriptures declare that the apos- 
tles had an inspiration and inerrancy in their 
writings which they did not have in their acts 
and oral utterances? 

Unfortunately the Executive Committee had 
arranged for the discussion of two important 
topics in this first afternoon’s session, and the 
consideration of the first subject was cut short» 
The next topic was “ Faith Cures.” 

The first paper was by the Rev. W. H. Whit- 
sitt, D.D., of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, at Louisville. He gave a history of 
this idea among the Mormons, and set forth this 
sect as the original teachers and observers of 
the Faith Cure in this country. They go far be 
jond the evangelical Faith Cure people—even 
claiming to “take up serpents” and “drink 
any deadly thing,” and their wonderful works 
are as well attested as those of the more recent 
Faith Care people. 

The next paper was read by the Rev. F. H. 
Kerfoot, D.D., of Kentucky. He claimed that 
Jesus is the healer of the body as well as of the 
soul. The tendency inthe Church of to-day is 
to the Genial of all supernaturalism. 

Volunteer speeches being in order, the Rev. A. 
J. Rowland, D.D., of Baltimore, spoke of the 
Mind Cure, which is as wonderful as the Faith 
Cure. So were the cures wrought by Dr. New- 
ton a few years since. The Rev. W.C. Van 
Meter spoke of being once wonderfully healed, 
though he had no faith, and believed the healer 
ahumbug. He did not pretend to explain it. 
The Rev. M. MacVickar, of the Toronto Theo- 
logical Seminary, said we cannot dogmatize on 
this subject. The Rev. G. Anderson, D.D., 
spoke of the limitation of the claims of the 
faith healers, 

The discussion threw little light on the sub- 
ject, hardly one of the writers or speakers 
facing the real question in dispute—the rela- 
tion between the natural aud the supernatural in 
the answer to prayer. 

On Tuesday evening the subject for discussion 
was the Labor Question. The first paper was 
presented by the Rev. P. 8. Moxom, of Boston. 
He said the labor question was in the line of 
socialism, even though the laboring men were 
not all aware ofit. It is a step toward a social 
readjustment, 

The next paper was by the Hon. James Bu- 
chanan, of New Jersey. Judge Buchanan was 
a member of the Congresrional committee which 
went to the Southwest Jast spring to investigate 
the railway strikes in that region. He consid- 
ered the large vote for Henry George very sig- 
nificant. Action must be taken regarding the 
discontent of the working classes. The law 
should suppress stock gambling, compel common 
carriers to carry goods at the same rate for all 
parties, forbid railway companies to carry on 
other than railway business, stop stock-watering. 
limit rates of profit on capital stock, forfeit un- 
earned land-grants, and restrict alien ownership 
of land. The law should also protect the laborer 
from competition, aad afford him aid. 

The Rev. G. T. Dowling, of Cleveland, fol- 
lowed with a felicitous speech. He said that the 
pledge of future good is found in agitation, 
combination and education. He uttered some 
serious caut'ons for laboring men. 

The Rev. A. G. Lawson, D.D., of Boston, 
commended the Knights of Labor for their rule 
that no saloon-keeper should be admitted to 
their order. He said public burdens must be dis- 
tributed, and he would tax church property. 
This utterance was greeted by a round of ap- 
plause. 

The Rev. Norman Fox, of New York, said that 
the pressing labor question just at present is 
whether a man has aright to labor. The man 
who has the hardihood to attempt to work for a 
living without first getting the permission of a 
trades union is liable to be knocked down and 
murdered. He believed in free trade and free 
labor. The let-alone policy is the true and be- 
nevolent one, Competition is the effort tomake 
better shoes, or in other ways to do better for the 
world than others are doing. The laws of trade 
are the laws of God; a man strives to help him- 
self by benefiting his customers. So only can 
he draw more custom, 

On Wednesday afternoon the topic for discus- 
sion was “‘ Religious Instruction in State Educa- 
tion.” The opening paper was by Prof. N. K. 
Davis, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. He 
declared that all religious instruction in state 
schools is an infringement of religious liberty 
and is a state ecclesiastical establishment. He 
wished that some Hampden would arise and re- 
fuse to pay,taxes for a state school where religion 
is taught. If this were done, the courts would 
be required to make a deliverance as to the 
lawfulness of such instruction. Dr. Davis is an 


impressive speaker, and his paper was listened 
to with pleasure even by those who dissented 
from his views. 

The next paper was by President Anderson, of 
Denison University, Ohio. He set forth the dif 
ficulties which arise when religious instruction 
is to be introduced into state schools. His gen- 
eral position was the same as that of Cr. Davis. 
The Rev. W. Scott, of New York, said that in 
perfectly legitimate ways the churches could 
impart a religious atmosphere to state schools, 
The church: s should rally around the state univer 
sities, The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
are doing a good work in state schools. 

The Rev. Professor MacVicar, of Toronto 
Theological Seminary, but for many years Nor- 
mal School Principal in New York, declared that 
the logic of the two papers could not be main- 
tained. Religious power can be exerted threuga 
state schools and no principle be violated. The 
Rev. L. A. Crandall, of New York, concurred 
with Dr. MacVicar. The Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, said the majority ought 
torule, and the Christian majority have a right 
to claim that rehgion be taught in public 
schools. The Rev. P. 8. Moxom, of Boston, 
argued that the state cannot legislate regarding 
religious education. The Rev. A. J. Rowland, 
D.D., of Baltimore, indorsed the papers. The 
Rev. A. G. Lawson, D.D., of Boston, would not 
force the reading of the Bible into the schools ; 
the character of the teacher is the main thing. 
The Rev. N. Fox said that the logic of the papers 
read indorsed the platform of the Ingersoll 
National Liberal League. If the schools should 
be thoroughly secularized, there should also be 
no prayers in Congress or at the inauguration of 
a President, no Thankegiving Proclamations, 
no chaplains in prisons or the army. But the 
teacher of history may say what Christianity is 
that has so effected human history; and to ex- 
plain aright what Christianity is will be all the 
teaching needed to make students Chrisiianse 
Have Christian teacbers,and you will have Chris- 
tian schools. The last speaker was Pres. J. CO. 
Welling, of Columbian University,at Washington, 
D.C. He declared that the state should teach 
that which is of common interest to Jew and 
Gentile. The state has no right to teach art 
and similar matters which are of interest but to 
few. All this should be Cone in voluntary 
schools. The discussion of the afternoon was a 
very lively one. 

The topic for Wednesday evening was ‘'Sabe 
bath observance.” The Rev. J. F. Elder, D.D., 
of New York, read a paper setting forth its 
scriptural grounds. He said that if the observ- 
ance rests on mere expediency, and we have no 
detinite scriptural command, we can have no 
Sabbath. He took the view that the observance 
of the Seventh Day was enjoined in the begin- 
ning, and now the first day has been put in 
its place by Divine arrangemeat. The paper 
was one of graphic power. Its rhetoric was 
forcible, whatever may be said of its reasoning. 

The next paper was by the Rev. R. Jeffery, 
D.D., of Indianopolis. He set forth the Utili- 
tarian Grounds of Sabbath observance. 

Prof. E.H. Johnson, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, said that all the best exegetes deny 
that the Lord’s Day takes its authority from the 
Fourth Commandment, Alcium, in the days of 
Charlemagne, was the first one to base the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day on the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The Rev. E. D. Simons, of New Jersey, 
declared that we are in danger of losing the 
Sabbath, and Christians must observe the day 
more scrupulously. The Rev. F. M. Eilis, D.D., 
of Baltimore, was not inclined to accept what 
the exegetes say about the Lord’s Day and the 
Fourth Commandment. The Rev. Wayland 
Hoyt, D.D., of Philadelphia, said that if the 
other nine Commandments are binding, why 
not the Fourth? 

The topic for discussion on Thursday morn- 
ing was “The Future Life.” It opened with a 
paper on Endless Punishment, by the Rev. E. B. 
Hulbert, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
the Chicago Baptist Theological Seminary. He 
said that reason gives us no clear assurance 
that there is a future life. But Christ’s words 
are definite and plain. He teaches that some 
will not be saved; that the unsaved will have 
their place in Hell; that they shall be punished 
there, and be punished eternally. Endless sin 
must bring endless suffering. Dr. Hulbert is a 
peculiarly clear, concise, forcible writer, and 
commands the closest attention. He might, 
perhaps, have been clearer on the question 
whether endless suffering will be a judicial in- 
fliction for a single sin, or simply a natural 
result of endlessly repeated sin. 

The next paper was on Conditional Immortal- 
ity, by the Rev. W. H. Robinson, of Philadel- 
phia. He is one of the younger members of the 
Congress, a remarkably forcible and attractive 
writer, and his paper was one of the best of the 
week. He gave a very full and fair statement 
of the argument for annibilation; and then 
traced the development of the idea of death in 
the Scriptures, snd claimed that it was not ex- 
tinction but estrangement from the divine. As 
a theodicy, the doctrine of annihilation is no 
better than the older system, for it still leaves 





evil in the werld—temporary evil, it is true, but 
as unexpiainable as perpetual evil. 
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The Rev. E. H. Johnson, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in Crozer Theological Seminary, read 
s paper on Future Probation. The greater part 
of bis time was taken up in an exhibition of the 
grounds on which this ijea is urged. In afew 
concluding paragraphs he gave bis reasons for 
thinking the arguments in its favor unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Dr. E. A. Woods, of Cleveland, said that 
Christ’s words could not be explained away. 
They taught endless ruin. 

The Rev. P. 8. Moxom, of Boston, spoke of 
the awful darkness of life, filled with visions of 
sorrow and pain and woe, As we believe in the 
salvation of all who die in infancy, and that 
rather from the logic of the heart than from 
the exegesis, so the human soul asks whether 
all evil will not yet be done away. In exegesis 
we must discriminate between the literal and 
the figurative ; and there are as Many passages 
of Scripture giving hope as there are of the 
opposite class. Mr. Moxom is one of the most 
popular members of the Congress, and his ad- 
dress commanded attention and also sympatby. 

Dr. J. B Thomas, of Brooklyn, said he did not 
feel the necessity of settling the case of infants, 
idiots and heathen, as he was not called to preach 
to them. As tothe quotation from Tennyson 
which had been given he resented the idea that 
poets of the nineteenth century have any deeper 
tenderness for the lost than had Jesus, who died 
to save the lost. The Rev. W.C. Van Meter 
spoke of the Roman Catholic doctrine of pur- 
gatory. 

For the closing session, that of Thursday af- 
ternoon, the subject for discussion was ‘ Popu- 
lar Indifference to Religion.” Prof. Malcolm 
MacVicar, LL.D., of Toronto Baptist College of 
Theology, read the paper. He found causes of 
such indifference in the nature of religiou, and 

.in the nature of unregenerate man. This indif- 
ference was increased by unwise and sensational 
methods to attract attention and by worldliness 
in Christian circles, The remedy would be to 
give the Word of God its due place in the fami- 
ly, the Sunday-school and the pulpit. 

The Rev. Jobn Peddie, D.D., of Philadelpbis, 
followed with a stirring address, in which he 
spoke of the strife for material wealth and of 
certain social relations as nurturing apathy. We 
must arouse man’s consciousness of guilt, and 
also put before the world a higher type of 
Obristian consecration. 

The Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Baltimore, said that, 
to make religion the power it should be, we must 
resort to apostolic aims—namely ;to lead men to 
Christ, to apostolic plans—namely, to go and 
preach, going after men, not merely saying 
**Come”—and to apostolic power, laying hold of 
the help of the Holy Ghost. 

Dr. E. A. Wood of Cleveland, said that a 
spirit of doubt is abroad, and we mast emphasize 
the supernatural in Christianity. 

The discussions of the Congress being con- 
cluded some valedictory remarks were made by 
Dr. Hatcher, the presiding officer, Dr. Eilie, in 
whose church the meetings were held, and by 
Dr. Thomas, the chairman of the Executive Com 
taittee. 

Oo Thursday evening a reception was given 
to the Congress at the Carrollton Hotel, by the 
Baptist Social Union, of Baltimore. About two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down to the 
table, and the evening closed with some good 
speaking. 

The interest in the discussions was better sus- 
tained this yearthan at any preceding meeting 
of the Congress. The local attendance was 
large through all the The attend 
from abroad was small. The proceedings in full 
will be published without delay. It seems to be 
acknowledged that now, after its fifth annual 
meeting, the Congress is a success, 








On Thursday evening of last week a reception 
was given in the parlors of the Caurch of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, to its pastor, the Rev. Rich- 
ard 8. Storra, D.D., LL.D., on the occasion of 
the fortieth anniversary of his installation, The 
reception was attended by several thousand per- 
sons, including, beside the bome congregation, 
the most eminent clergymen of New York and 
Brooklyn, and many from diatant cities, For 
more than an hour Dr. Storrs, assisted by his 
wife and three married daughters, received the 
stream of guests. A service was then held in 
the church, consisting of music by the choir, a 
prayer by Dr. Pentecost, a brief address of 
thanks by Dr. Storrs, and a benediction by Dr. 
Bebrends. This service was followed by infor- 
mal social intercourse. In connection with this 
reference to a notable anniversary, the follow- 
ing correepondence, which was to have been 
read at the reception, is interesting : 


Letter from the Church of the Pilgrims of 
Brooklyn, to the Harvard Church of Brookline, 
Mass, : 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Nov. 1886, 
To the pastor, oficera, and members of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Maes, 


REVEREND AND BELOVED: In July, 1846, the 
Church of the Pilgrims in this city called to its pas- 
corate one who had been your beloved minister for 
less than a year. Such acall to ope who had been 
so recently happily settled was unusual, and would 
have been inexcusable except for the circumstances 





in which the Church was then placed with great 
openings set before it, while apparently unable to 
unite in cordial harmony on any other person known 
to it as its pastor elected. He who was then your 
minister felt constrained by convictions of duty to 
accept our call, and in God’s good providence he 
has remained with us from November, 1846, to the 
present time, never forgettiug, as he has often as- 
sured us, the church and parish of his first care, 
though always happy in the home and the work which 
he has found here. We propose to celebrate the 
completion of his fortieth year in the pastorate of 
this church without any elaborate or complicated ar- 
rangements, to which he is averse, by a social re- 
union of the congregation at the church on the 
evening of Thursday, Nov. 18th, and it would be a 
great pleasure to us, as well as to our pastor, if we 
might wel on that to our hospitality 
any of your number. Werejoice with you always 
in the great and beautiful prosperity which God has 
given to your church as to ours in this long course 
of years. We pray that your whole history asa 
church may be full of Christian happiness, useful- 
ness, and enlarging power. And we are, dear 
brethren, on behalf of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
sincerely and affectionately yours in the faith and 
service of Christ. 
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Letter from the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass., to the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov., 1836: 


BROOKLINE, Mass., November, 1886. 

To the officers and members of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

DEAR BRETHREN: In reply to a letter addressed 
to us, signed by members of your church who were 
in its fellowsbip in the year 1846, when the Rev, 
Dr. Storrs was called to its ministry, we beg to as- 
sure you of our appreciation of the privilege of 
being allowed to be represented, by several es- 
teemed brethren from the Harvard Church, at your 
meeting on Nov. 18th. 

The Harvard Church regards itself as a kind of 
preface to the volume containing the records of the 
ministry of your beloved pastor. 

But four of those who called him to his first brief 
pastorate remain; they, however, represent the 
general feeling of warm regard which has always 
been, and is, entertained towards Dr. Storrs in this 
church. If with us the bniliant dawn was soon be- 
clouded, and the daylight since has never equaled it 
in promise and splendor, yet the light has ever 
shone through the clouds that have sometimes hov- 
ered over us, and we have had our fair share of 
sunshine. 

The new and beautiful structure, one of the most 
admired for its architectural purity in all New Eng- 
land, which has superseded the less commodicus 
building to which your pastor was called, has on 
several occasions been adorned and beautified by 
his presence. We have followed his history with an 
interest which could hardly belong to others outside 
your own fellowship. We have rejoiced in his good- 
ness and greatness. We have had intelligence 
enough to appreciate the brilliant gifts with which 
he has been endowed, the splendid culture by which 
he has doubled the talents which the Master en- 
trusted to him, and have gloried in the added great- 
ness which his presence has often given to great 
occasions in the history of the Congregational 
churches in our land. 

To few churches does it belong to have a ministry 
so singularly rich iu eloquence and spiritual power, 
continued through so long a perio. To very few 
ministers is given the benediction of a people, so 
abundantly able to appreciate through long years 
so high an order of ministry. 

In an age when sentimentalism has so often been 
substituted for the old honest Christian thinking 
with which our churches were in former days en- 
riched in intelligence and fortified in the faith, your 
pastor has stood before the churches as an illustra- 
tion of a man who believed that the truths of Scrip- 
ture, expounded with adequate intell'gence, learn- 
ing, and ability, were all sufficient for the deepest 
needs of the heart of man. It is true that language, 
as used by him, seemed to contain new force, anti to 
be clad in new beauty. The old truths, as he gave 
them utterance, seemed to have a subtle charm of 
newness about them. He has touched nothing 
which he has not adorned. Inthis respect he has 
been in a position of advantage to which few, if any, 
could attain. 

We join our congratulations with yours, that on 
the completion of his fortieth year of pastorate in 
your midst, he is still in the fullness of his strength, 
“his eye not dim, nor his natural force abated”; 
and we unite with you, fervently and sincerely, in 
the prayer that there may yet remain for him and 
for you many years of happy fellowship and Chris- 
tian usefulness in the Church militant here on earth, 
and that, when the close of this present opportunity 
of service shall come, the great word of approval 
may be heard from his lips who alone has the right 
and power to give it: ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
fulservant; enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 

Signed, in behalf of the Harvard Church, 
+ REUVEN THOMAS, Pastor, 


CHARLES W. SCUDDER, } 

ALicra H. SCUDDER, \ Members of the 
MoOsEs WITHINGTON, /{ Church in 1846. 
SaMUBL A. ROBINSON, ) 





... A Bible and Prophetic Conference was 
held in Chicago, beginning November 16th and 
closing November 21st. The call for the Con- 
ference, whichis the second of its kind, the first 
having been held in New York City, in 1878, was 
signed by over 200 ministers. There was a large 
attendanee, from all parts of the United States, 
of ministers and others representing various 
depomi nations. The first paper was by the Rev. 





Dr. Goodwin, on “The Return of the Lord, 
Literal, Personal, Visible.” He said he bad no 
new truths or views to present, Prof. E. F. 
Stroeter, of Wesleyan Ivsti'ute, Warrentor, 
Mo., read the next paper, contending that the 
Second Coming is to be premillenvial. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson presented premillenial motives to evan- 
gelism. Elder J. M. Orrock, an Adventist, ans- 
wered objections to Christ’s premillennial com- 
ing, Dr. George 8. Bishop, of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, described the times of the Gen- 
tiles. Professor Lummis interpreted Christ’s 
Prophecies. The Rev. W. J. Eriman, of Boston, 
spoke of the ‘Fullness of the Gentiles,” and 
Dr. A. J. Gordon closed the second day’s work 
with a paper on spiritualism, ritualiem, and 
theosophy, calling them latter-day delusions. 
On the third day there were addresses by Dr. J. 
C. Kennedy, of Abingdon, Va., on the practi- 
cal influence and power of Christ’s Second Com- 
ing ; by the Rev. Henry M. Purcons, of Toronto, 
on Judgments and Rewards; by Prof. D. C. 
Marquis, of Chicago, on Eschatology as taught 
by our Lord; by Dr. Albert Eramap, of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., on coutending earnestly for 
the faith ;and by Prof. W.G. Moorhead, of Xenia, 
O., on the Antichrist. Oo the fourth day the 
speakers were Dr. J. F. Kendall, on the Judg- 
ment; Dr. Wm. Dinwiddie, on the priesthood of 
Christ; Dr. Nathaniel West, on prophecy and 
Israel, and Bishop W. RB. Nicholson, on ‘* Mes- 
siah’s King:y Glory.” Letters were read during 
the Conference from Dwight L. Moody, Dr. An- 
drew Bonar, Canon Faussett, Professors Godet, 
Volck, of Dorpat, Russia ; F. Delitzsch, of Leip- 
zig, Germany. Professor Delitzech avows him- 
self a chiliast, but not so crassa chiliast as to 
believe that the glorified Christ will come to the 
unglorified earth to dwell a thousand years with 
fiesh and blood ; but rather that the saints will 
rule with him a thousand years from Heaven. 


....The movement in the Evangelical Church 
of Germany, especially in Prussia, in favor of 
more freedom in the management of Church 
affairs and more money from the State for 
Courch enterprises is steadily gaining ground. 
Synods, conferences and meetings of all kinds 
have helped it on, and nowa general meeting 
has been held in Barmen, It was large and rep- 
resentative, though not an official meeting, It 
was held in October. By the resolutions a@upted 
the Barmen Conference asks that the Higher 
Church Council and’General Synod be granted 
greater powers; that the Church be allowed a 
decisive voice in the selection of theological 
professors ; that the Church have the right of 
applying directly to the Sunvmus Episcopus (the 
king); that more means be given it from the 
public revenue for its work at home and abroad, 
The sum and substance of the petition is a deliv- 
erance from the control of the State and its 
political interests, The Conference decided to 
push matters further. It appointed a com- 
mittee of eighteen leading‘men (1) to bring tha 
resolutions of the Conference to the attention of 
the press everywhere ; (2) to educate the people 
to a full understanding of there problems ; (3) to 
agitate the matter fully and further ; (4) to pring 
these matters to the attention of the Parliament 
and the Higher Church Council. The Barmen 
Conference was very measured in tone, and 
there were no indications of the spirit of high- 
ehurchism exbibiting itself in some German 
circles, and asking for, or, at least, recommend- 
ing, the establishment of an Episcopacy. The 
German Church evidently does not want any 
bishops yet. The only discordant voice in all 
Protestant Germany is that of the Protestanten- 
verein, the ultra-radical association which 
lives on the denial of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christian faith. It fears to lose its influence 
in Church government and at the universities, 
now altogether out of Proporiion to its num- 
bers. 


....The Georgia Synod of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church has taken action in the Wood 
row case similar to that of the Synod of South 
Carolina. Thecase came before the Synod in 
two aspects—as against a professor and ag 
against a minister. A motion, instructing the 
Directors of the Seminary to request Professor 
Woodrow’s resignation forthwith, and, if be 
does not give it, to remove him, was adcpted by 
a vote of 56 to 8. Dr. Adams, as prosecutor of 
Professor Woodrow as a minister before the Au- 
gusta Presbytery, which acquitted him, ar- 
raigned the presbytery before the Synod. The 
Synod decided to sustain the complaint by a vote 
of 51 to 15. The following deliverance was 
adopted : 


“Your committee, appointed by Synod to bring in 
a minute expressive of the action of the Synod upon 
the complaint of Wiliam Adams, D.D., against the 
decision of the Augusta Presbytery in the case of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
against James Woodrow, D.D., and report the 
judgment of the Synod therein, report that the 
complaint be sustained, for the reason that the find- 
ing and judgment of the Presbytery is contrary to 
the evidence and law, in that the belief of the said 
defendant, James Woodrow, D.D., as to the origin 
of Adam’s body, was contrary to the Word of God, 
as interpreted in the standirds of the Church, and 
itis therefore ordered that the said verdict and 
judgment of the Presbytery hereby annuiled upon 
this deliverance of the Syno 











The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 5TH. 


WORSHIPING GOD AND THE LAMB.—Rzy. 
v, 1—14. 


Nores.—‘‘And I saw.”—A change to a partic. 
ular vision in the general vision of chap’er iy, 
“Written within and on the back.”—Most 
ancient manuscripts are only written on one 
side. A few have been discovered with writing 
on both sides of the parchment. This writing 
on both sides may signify that no epace is va- 
cant. It contains all the world’s history in itg 
fullness and greatness. ** Close sealed.” — 
This indicates the mystery, secrecy and security 
of the contents of the scroll. The number seven 
must be taken in connection with the complete- 
ness of the revelation. ‘No one”—Em- 
phatic and plain enough. It includes the universe 
with the sole exception of the one, **Twep'.” 
Not from lack of faith, but, perhaps, from disap- 
pointment. The promise of chapter 1v, 1, seemed 
not to be fulfillee. “One of the elders,” 
—Not angels, but representatives of the Cburch | 
“The Lion.”—This figure referring 
to Christ can be connected with Gen. xix, 9, 
The idea is of courage, strength, and victory. 
** Root.’—Used in sense of *‘ Branch.” 
Is. xi, 1. The offspring of David.——*“ Huth 
overcome.” —By his victory over death. Through 
his resurrection he aione has acquired the right. 
By bis struggle he prepared the way for the 
highest honor.—-—*‘ Midst of the throne.”— 
Another new step in the tableau vivant. Noton 
the throne, but between the throne and the 
twenty-four elders. Witbin the holy circle, 
“A lamb.”—Literally a little ‘amb, sug- 
gestive of peace and innocence. Connect this 
with Is. lil, 7. Notice that though the lamb hag 
a)] the appearance of having been slain, yet it was 
standing victorious in the fuliness of life and 
power.———*‘ Seven horns and seven eyes.”— 
Again the number seven, symbol of compiete- 
ness, perfectior. The horns cenote power, and 
the eyes seem to represent intelligence. 
** He taketh it.”—To open it. “A harp.”— 
This 18 properly a kind of zithern cr guitar, 
played with the hands or quill. A symbol of 
praise. ‘* Golden bowls.” —Cups and bowls 
of earthenware or precisus metals were much 
used by the ancients in their rites of worship to 
pour out libations to their gods. So the bowl 
becomes a symbol of prayer. “A new 
song.”—The elders’ song is appropriately, 
called ‘‘new,” for it commemorates a new redemp- 
tion. ** They reign upon the earth.”—Those 
that are purchased and redeemed. They area 
kingdom and are possessed of royal power.——— 
‘ A voice of many angels.”—This is the stcond 
choir of infloite numoer. Notice the circular 
arrangement. All center abuut the throne and 
Lamb. “Every created thing.” —This is the 
the third chorus. Allanimate creation is repre- 
sented as offering worship to their Creator and 
the Lamb, The four living creatures respond 
with a solemn Amen, while the elders join with 
them in silent worship and praise. 

Instruction.—The first thought is one of com- 
fort, namely, that John saw our Father sitting 
upon his throne. A new sense of an overruli:g 
power and consequently of our security comes 
over us, Do riots and strikes seem to endanger 
our institutions, do anarchy anc atheism appear 
to be overruling the goud and subverting Coris- 
tian confidence, does the pastor after a hard 
Sunday’s work sadly wonder: ‘I hardly think 
I am doing any govud; I ‘don’t see any 
change for the better’; are we perplexed at the 
thought that things are not what they ought to 
be—then let us take courage with the renewed 
knowledge, that God is, that he rules, that he is 
all powerfal, and that he will bring all honest 
Christian, prayerful effort into the light in bis 
own good season. If we work, that is his look- 
out, not ours. 

This new song of redemption, this pwan of 
worship was sung by a//. Noone seems to bave 
been left out. Sooner or later each ene will 
have to join in that grand chorus, involuntarily 
or joyfully. The time will come when all shall 


be compelled to recognize the infinite claims of 
the Lamb of our redemption. We read ‘the 
devils believe and trembie.” Now is the time 
to believe and rejoice. 

But this new sopg of worsbip is to us one of 
enraptured experience. A hypocrite may #108 ; 
but bow huliow the music sounds! The truly 
thankful man can hardly helo singing tor joy. 
A poor woman was once reproved for her tncor- 
rect singing in church. ‘1 have to sing,” she 
answered, ‘‘and I sing as well as the Lord meant 
me to.” If we sing that way, we sing well 
enough. 

Tney sang with aloud voice. Don’t be ashamed 
to let itout. It does people g»x0¢d to hear ripg- 
ing musicin the church. How drear the Suo- 
day-school when the music lags. Notice tbe 
change when all sing with a vim, 

And they all sang together. Probably in tune. 
Get your hearts in wae, and your vices will 
manage themselves. There are two good expres- 
sions, “Hand to hand,” and “*beart to hear’. 
Toat is the Christian’s ideal—together wi hb 
God and each other in prayer, in songs, ia life, 
in death. 

Lastly what is wanted is continuous worebip. 
That 1s the healtby kind. The intermittent va 
riety is dangerous. The blessingsof the Lamb 
are continually showered down on us. There 
should be a perpetual response of our hearts 
thanksgiving. 
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Music. 


We well remember the stir excited in 
Germany when some years ago, Ignaz Briill’s 
«Golden Cross” was brought out. With its sim- 
ple and beautifal little book and felicitous music 
it captivated the foreign public and critics 
Briill’s opera appeared just in what might be 
called the nick of time for its popularity. It 
got itout of hand. Produced last Friday at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, this pretty work was 
like a little jewel in too big a ring, a six-inch 
Meissonier in a portentously ample framing, 
One cannot successfully associate Mosenthal’s 
graceful pastoral-military drama with the huge 
home of Waguerian tragedies and the spectacles 
of Meyerbeer, Verdi, anc Goldmark. The 
“Golden Cross” is in two eather short acts, A 
single village scene is its background. There 
are five characters, two female and three male. 
Its plot is a sister’s devotion to her twin brother, 
which prompts her to save him from conscrip- 
tion bv pledging her hand to any man who will 
take Nicolas’s place in the army ordered against 
Napoleon. A stranger does so; is given ber 
golden neck-cross as a pledge, without Chris- 
tine’s seeing his face, marches away, returns in 
safety, and after some complications, that eke 
out the incidents, is made her happy husband 
amid the joy of ali the place. ABellini, a Doni- 
zetti affair, one might say. No, it is not such. 
Frencno ruralism in 1812 is its atmosphere, first 
and iast,and German folk songs and a certain Ger- 
man sturdiness and artiessness maintain a sharp 
distinction between it and the conventions of 
Italian librettists. Some one has cleverly called 
the opera “Erckmann-Chatrian-ism in music. 
Briill’s score is melodious, without being tuvy. It 
has not a little of the ars celare artem. The con- 
certed episodes are delightful, and of considera- 
bly more elaborateness tban the casual hearer 
might presume. The performance of last Friday 
was sympathetic, brisk, and in just the right 
frands so do justice to music and story. Such 
artists as Mrs. Krauss and Miss Januchowsky 
and the Messrs. Alvary, Von Milde and Fischer 
appeared to reckon their respective duties as 
quite child’s play. The representation wss of 
unflagging smoothness. Herr Alvary came out 
in the best light as the hero, Gontran; Mrs. 
Krauss was a charming Christine, both in sing- 
ing and acting; and Herr Fischer received a 
special recall after the beautiful song in the 
second act, ‘‘Wie enders war es.” The fine 


quartet also was especially well sung. The or- 
chestra and large chorus could not well find dif- 
ficulty in doing full justice to what devolved on 
them. The successive numbers of the work 
were cordially applauded, and the curtain raised 
two or three times after both acts. he char- 
acteristics of ‘lhe Golden C:oss,” however, 
forbid its proving a very suitable inclusion in 
the repertoire of the great opera house. It can 
scarcely attain the popularity under such cir- 
cumstances which its pure and unaffected little 
story and meritorious music deserve. 





...-That the Oratorio Society isin an exception- 
ally vigorous condition this season, both as to 
vocal material and choral discipline, was au- 
gured from the performance of Handel’s “Is- 
rael in Egypt,” last Thursday night. The for- 
midable double choruses were sung with an im- 
posing effect, not lessened in advancing through 
the links of the famous chain which Handel 
equaled only in ‘‘Solomon.” The work done 
was, nearly without exception, of the best qual- 
ity. ‘He Gave Them Hailstones for Rain” can 
commonly be expected to stir up all the fire of 
choir and audience; but on Thursday, less ad 
captandum writing, like ‘‘Thy Right Hand, O 
Lord,” ‘“‘The People Shall Hear,” and “The 
Depths Have Covered Them,” were delivered 
with particular impressiveness. The final 
“Sing Ye to the Lora” was admirablv given, 
even if one deepairs of finding four or tive hun- 
dred singers who will not say ‘The hoss and bis 
rider.” The soio talent secured tor the concert 
was acceptable, unless in regard to the tenor, Dr, 
F. Mandeville, whose voice is neither robust nor 
cam enough for Handelian numbers. Miss 

arie Van and Miss Marie Grvebl made the 
formal and rigorous duet, “The Lord Is My 
Strength,” a pleasure instead of a solicitude, as 
it too often has been here. The last named 
lady’s warm and pure contralto was heard also 
to particular advautage in “heir Land Brought 
Forth Fiogs,” the words to which are seldom 
relished by a vocalist or made otaer than an ab- 
surd set-back to the quaintly pleasing descriptive 
air set to them. Mr. Walter Damrosch con- 


ducted, and much favor was shown hia attentive 
leadership. 


«-.-At the first matinee of the Van der 
Stucken Symphonic Concerts Chickering Hal] 
was completely filled in witness to their populer- 
ity. Some excellent music rewarded all present. 
Special praise is to be accorded the orchestra’s 
brilliant performance of the pompous minuet 


which Weber inserted in his “‘ Euryanthe ” score 
(an extract rather rare on our miscellaneous pro- 
grams) ; and the effectively contrasted playing of 
Schuwann’s “‘ Abendmusik,” deligh:fully given 
2 r.-demanded. The last movement of the 
aydn symphony (that kuown as No. 2, in D 
Major) came off with catching briskoess and 
+: apa Mr. Richard Hoffmann and Mr W. H. 
herwood—a happy conjunction of piavista—in- 
prbreted with rare dejicacy and exacti ude 
wch’s Concerto for Two Pianos, in C Major. 
- Jessica A. Fuller, a newcomer, we believe, 
Our musical stage, sang correctly, but wich a 
~, —_ bg uf evidently thorougbly 

? Its 
Shae» Ab Boe mi dir,” and some 





Miws of ihe Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Ex-Presipent Cuester A. ARTHUR died 
quietly and peacefully on Thursday morning at 
ten minutes past five o’clcck at his home in 
this city. He was surrounded by those most 
near and dear to him, and passed away in the 
room where he had borne his sufferings long 
and without complaint. Though his death bas 
been looked upon as likely to occur at any time 
during the last year yet it came with a sudden- 
ness that was a severe shock to his family. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy were received by the fam- 
ily from officials and prominent men all over 
the land. Inaddition toa private telegram of 
condolence to Mrs. McElroy, President Cleve- 
land issued the following official document : 

“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
Nov. 18tn, 1986, t 
** To the People of the United States: 

** It is my painful duty to announce the death of 
Chester Alan Arthur, lately the President of the 
United States, which occurred, after an iliness of 
long duration, at an early hour this morn- 
ing at his residence in the city of New 
York. Mr. Arthur was called to the chair of the 
Chief Magistracy of the nation by a tragedy which 
cast its shadow Over the entire Government. His 
assumption of the grave duties was marked by an 
evident and conscientious sense of his responsibili- 
ties and an earnest desire to meet them in a patri- 
otic and benevolent spirit, With dignity and ability 
he sustained the important duties of his station, and 
the reputation of his personal worth, conspicuous 
graciousness and patriotic fidelity will long be cher- 
ished by his fellow countrymen, In token of re- 
spect tothe memory of the deceased it is ordered 
that the Executive Mansion and the several Depart- 
mental buildings be draped in mourning for a period 
of thirty days, and that on the day of the funeral all 
public business in the Departments be suspended. 
The Secretaries of War and of the Navy wili cause 
orders to be issued for appropriate military and na- 
val honors to be rendered on that day. 

* Done at the City of Washington, this eig hteenth 
day of Novemoer, in the year of our Lord one thou. 
sand eight hundred and eighty-six, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one 
one hundred and ¢leventn. 

** By the President, GROVER CLEVELAND, 

‘* THoMAS F. BAYARD, Secretary of State.” 





The public buildings of New York were draped 
in mourning, and thousands of flags throughout 
the city were hung at half mast. The funeral 
cook place on Monday, at nine o’ciock, in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifih Avenue, 
and was attended by the President and several 
members of the Cabinet, Chief-Justice Waite 
and two associater, Ex-President Hayes, Sene- 
tors, Representatives, Governore and other high 
officials. The interment was in the Rura) 
Cemetery, Albany, N. Y. 


... By the confessions of two of the indicted 
Aldermen, the Broadway infamy was exposed 
last week in its shocking details, The following, 
from The Tribune, sums up the matters dis- 
closed : 


* The long-knowa outlines of the great scheme of 
plunder by which the franchise of the Broadway 
Surface Railroad was secured were filled in yester- 
day by graphic touches furnished by two witnesses 
who testified on the trial of Ex-Alderman Arthur J. 
McQuade. They told with entire frankness how a 
majority of the Common Council of the city regu- 
lariy organized a scheme to sel] their votes at the 
highest possible price, and, tu limit competition, 
formed a combination of thirteen members out ot 
a Board of twenty-four, and agreed to vote asa 
unit in all ‘ business transactions.’ The combina- 
tion so formed, having its regularly chosen chair- 
man, held frequent sessions, debated the value of 
various offers from great corporations, and settled 
the acceptance of large bribes with the formality of 
parhamentary proceedings, tne name of each of the 
plunderers being called and iis vote taken. The 
relative security offered, the amount of ready cash 
to be obtained, the exact amount to be received by 
each member and the responsibility of various can- 
didates for the position of stakeholder, were tne 
subjects of serious debate, and an enormous bribe 
of half a million dollars was appropriated without 
asingle suggestion by any one that the powers of 
the Board were granted for any other purpose 
than the pecumary benefit of its members. 
The two witnesses by whose concurrent testimony 
these facts were established were Ludolph A. Fall 
graff and Michael Duffy, both members of tbe Boarg 
of Aldermen of 1884 and of the corrupt combination 
who arranged the distribution of the price of the 
city’s greatest franchise, In manners and personal 
appearance they were as opposite as their stories 
were similar. Fullgraff talked like a man to whom 
reputation was valuable, but who had made up his 
mind that the whole truth must be told. While he 
did not apparenuy conceal any facts, he seemed to 
appreciate the infamy of the proceedings in which 
he had taken part, and he made more then one ex- 
clamatory appeal to the good-will of the public as a 
repentant and remorseful man. Duffy did notsbow 
any such delicacy. He was not as clear in his state- 
ments as Fullgraff, though he did not veil his ac- 
count of the purposes of the conspirators under any 
circumlocutiuns. He did not seem to be greatly 
impressed by his situation, though when he left the 
stand he had not been exposed to such a cross-ex- 
amination as had especially affected his associate in 
the joint confession.” 


....A strike, in which 20,000 cotton opera- 


tives will take part, will, it is said, take place at 
Fall River, Mass., within a month, unless the 


manufacturers grant an increase in the wages 
of their employés, 


FOREIGN. 


....The Czar’s candida‘e for the Bulgarian 
throne, Nicholas of Mingrelia, is not accepta- 
bie to the Bulgarians. The regents have tele- 
graphed to Prince Alexander deploring his ab- 
sence ‘‘from the people who loved bim and 
who would never forget the merits and sacri- 
fices of their leader and the defender of their 
country.” General Kaulbars has been recalled 
by Russia. He and bis staff departed from 
Sofia on Saturdsy last. Only twenty persons 
were at the station to bid him farewell. The 
town was decorated with flags and illuminated, 
but not in honor of General Kaulbars, but be- 
cause it was the first aniversary of the battle of 
Slivni!za, at which tha Bulgarians won a vic- 
tory over the Servians. An official statement 
has been issued by the Russian Government 
explaining its action in recalling General Kaul 
bars from Bulgaria. The document says: 

* In consequence of insults to Russian subject 
and also to persons under protection of Russia in 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, General Kaulbars 
has been compelled te notify M. Nacevics, Bulga- 
rian Mivister of Foreign Affairs, tnat be and all the 
Russian corsuls would leave the Principality on the 
occasion of the first act of violence committed afier 
said notification. On November Sth following a 
fresh outrage was committed against a Russian- 
cavass at Philippopolis, who was maltreated by sol- 
diers and by a crowd of people armed with sticks, 
and was brought to the Russian consulate insensi- 
ble. General Kaulbars, learning that the attack on 
this cavass had been made by order of the military 
authorities, demanded the dismissal of the local 
brigadier-general and prefect who were responsible 
and the exemplary punishment of those who partic- 
ipated in the attack. He also demanded that the 
Russian who bad been injured should receive the 
customary salute and reparation, and notified the 
Bulgarian Government that unless his demands 
were complied with he would depart on November 
17th. M. Nacevics having neither replied to the de- 
mands of General Kaulbars, nor given the satisfac- 
tion required, General Kaulbars and al] the Russian 
Consuls in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia have been 
ordered tu leave to-day.” 


....A committee of the British Cabinet, com- 
posed of Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beacb, Lord Ashbourne, and the Right 
Hon. William Henry Smith, is preparing a land 
bill for Ireland. The first draft is based upon 
an extension of the Ashoourne act. It limits 
tenants’ purchase of lands to holdings ander 
sixty acres. If the Commission sanctions the 
transfer, the Imperial Treasury will advance the 
amount, the Commissioner paying four-fifths to 
the landlord and retaining the other fifth until 
the tenant’s annual installments amount to one- 
fifth of the stipulated sum. The tenants’ repay- 


ments shall extend over thirty-nine years, 
with interest at four per cent. por annum, as ia 
the Ashbourne Act. The totai necessary to be 
guaranteed by the Treasury is estimated at 
£25,000,000. Ibe sales under the Ashbourne 
act having already exhausted the Parliamentary 
grant of £5 000,000, is 18 reported that the Gov- 
ernment, trusting to Parliament’s sanction, has 
ordered the Treasury to continue to make ad- 
vances. This action exposes the Government to 
a critical attack for a breach of the Constitu- 
tion. 
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GIVING THANKS. 


Wuewn we thank God we thank him first 
and most for what is changeless and eter- 
nalin him. We thank him and bless his 
name because he is God, ever the same, 
ever good, ever loving, because his mercy 
endureth forever. It was fitting that the 
ancient thanksgiving service of the Temple 
should enumerate the special mercies of 
the Jewish history, but should repeat after 
each item the same refrain, ‘‘ For his mercy 
endureth forever”: 

«Sihon king of the Amorites, and Og king of 
Bashan; 
For His mercy endureth forever.” 

‘*Forever” isthe only word to apply to the 
divine goodness. God’s manifestations may 
change. Here is sunshine, and there is 
cloud. Here is summer, and there is win- 
ter. Here is childhood, and there is age. 
Here is joy, and there is sorrow. Here is 
life, and there is death. But underneath 
them all is the divine goodness, and that 
does not change. His mercy endureth 
forever. 

Chief among all these manifestations of 
God’s unaltered and unalterable goodness 
and mercy is the unspeakable gift of him- 
self to manin Christ. That we celebrate 
every Sabbath, and especially at every 
communion season. We celebrate it with 
gladness and gratefulness, and yet with a 
deep seriousness, which hardly bubbles over 
into mirth. But on our Thanksgiving Day 
we remember particularly those common 
expressions to us of the divine mercy 
which come to us every day in our house- 
holds and which bless the labors of our 
hands. This fills our hearts with gratitude; 
but it isa gratitude which bubbles over, 
and expresses itself in the less serious 
and more ordinary forms of, utterance. 
When we think of all this ordinary good- 








ness of God to us, our gladness may effer- 
vesce into laughter; we can shout and 
play; it is a duty to be jolly. 

So to-day let the sacred, jolly household 
feast be kept. Let the grand-parents call 
home the youg households that have gone 
out from under their roof. Let the little 
cousins meet and play and see their fathers 
and mothers, their uncles and aunts happy 
together. Let the family ties be drawn 
closer. Tell the old stories of youth. 
Honor the declining years of age. Re- 
joice in the promise of happy childhood. 
Repeat the story of your successes and en- 
courage and comfort each other. Spread 
the lengthened table, and draw up the 
high chairs, that the youngest child may 
have part in the feast. Let the stately tur- 
key have its place of honor at the head of 
the tavle, flankei with all the delicacies 
which the field produces; not forgetting 
jhat which Webste1’s dictionary praises 
withspecial honor under both words cran- 
berry and saw-e; nor let that other favorite 
pastry fail which our mothers made from 
the golden pumpkin. English Christmas 
has its historic goose and its plum pud- 
ding; but New England’s Thanksgiving 
must keep its turkey and cranberry sauce, 
its pumpkin pie and its after-feast of wal- 
nuts andraisins. So let us eat the fat and 
drink the sweet, and serd portions to them 
for whom nothing is prepared. 

But first let us go to the house of the 
Lord. Well do the Governor of the state 
and the President of the nation issue their 
formal: proclamations bidding us worship 
God this day. The thanksgiving must be 
to God, and it should be in his temple. 
The day hegins with public worship. Then 
it can end in innocent and unrestrained 
joility. Make it a day which the children 
will recall with delight and look forward 
to with eagerness. But teach them in it 
all that His mercy endureth forever. 


“THERE IS THAT WITH- 
HOLDETH.” 


Sratistics are always interesting, and 
very often they may serve as texts for ser- 
mons and editorials. We have been look- 
ing into the Year Book to find out some- 
thing of the measure ofthe beneficence of 
Congregational churches in .the United 
States. They are nota very numerous peo- 
ple, but they are as a rule very respectable 
and well-to-do. In New England, where 
they are most numerous, they are the lead- 
ing people ia social positicn and in wealth. 
It is generally understood, also, that they 
are a very liberal people; that they support 
generously all their benevolent and mis- 
sionary organ‘zations, albeit the Home Mis, 
sionary Society is just now more than $40, 
000 in debt, and has for the first time in its 
history been compelled totorrow money, 
this resort being made imperative because 
the missionaries on the frontier have been 
without their small salaries for three months 
past. 

In view of these facts, on both sides, we 
have been prompted to look into the record 
of beneficence reported in the Year Book 
last published. The cost of maintaining 
more than three thousand churches is re- 
ported at $4,567,731. These same churches 
contributed to the missionary and other 
benevolent societies, during 1885, $1,700,- 
235. <A fair estimate of the expense and 
beneficence of the remaining churches, not 
reporting, would bring the amounts in 
round figures to $5,000,000 for home ex- 
penses and $2,000,000 for benevolence. 
In estimating home expenditures, no reck- 
oning is made of the vast amount of money 
locked up in church buildings, anounting 
to (among the same churches reporting 
expenditures and beneficence) $26,000,000. 
The interest on this amount at five per cent. 
would be $1,300,000, which ought to be 
charged to home expenses. A comparison 
of these two amounts so made up, shows 
that these churches are expending more 
than two-thirds upon their own religious 
comfort and convenience, and giving less 
than one-third for the work of evangeliza- 
tion and charity. 

In view of this showing, can it be truth 
fully said that they are in the matter of be- 
neficence ‘‘seeking first the kingdom of 
God”? Is there not evidence that they are 
‘* withholding more than is meet”? And is 
it not ‘‘tending to poverty in spiritual re- 
sults”? Perhaps, toset the matter a little 














more clearly before our readers, it will be 
well to look a little deeper into this mat- 
ter. There are, in round numbers, 139,000 
male members in the Congregational 
churches in the United States. It is alow 
estimate to say that the average income of 
these male membersis $1,000. That would 
aggregate $139,000,000. The reasonable 
probability is that theaverage income is 
half as large again; for convenience let us 
put it at $200,000,000. Now set over 
against that vast annual income, the total 
reported sums given for missionary and 
other benevolent work looking to the spread 
of the Gospel among the unevangelized 
people—viz., $2,000,000, or just one per 
cent. of their income. That is, after pro- 
viding for their own comfort and conve- 
nience, they give one dollar out of every 
hundred of their income for the work of 
the Lord in the regions beyond. Including 
all their gifts, two-thirds of which are ex- 
pended upon themselves, they have only 
given three and one half per cent.—only one 
per cent. of this going toward the spread of 
the Gospel beyond our church doors. 

If we take another view of the matter, 
which we thiok is a just one, the showing 
is still worse. That is to say, we do notsee 
by any fair rule of estimation how the money 
given to support their own churches, thus 
providing religious privileges and comforts 
for themselves, can any more be counted as 
beneficence than the money spent to provide 
comforts and conveniences for their natural 
life. In other words, money spent by the 
churches for themselves is not properly 
speaking beneficence. In that case the rcal 
beneficence of the Congregational churches 
is about one per cent. of their income. 

Looking over this whole field of be- 
neficence, we are constrained to conclude, 
that, if it be true that where a man’s treas- 
ure is there his heart will be also, we can- 
not reasonably conclude that the hearts of 
the people, taken ‘‘by and large,” arein the 
work of the Lord, certainly not to any 
great extent beyond that which affects 
their own spiritual interest. Two and one- 
half per cent. for yourselves, and one per- 
cent. for evangelization! Ninety-six per- 
cent. of all withheld for the life that now 
is! 

We are persuaded that the money test is 
a true test of the church’s spirituality. 
Hath not God said: ‘‘ Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in my house, and prove me now here- 
with, if I will not open the windows of 
Heaven and pour you outa blessing, that 
there shall not be room to receive it”? 
Under the New Testament dispensation 
that promise must be even more true than 
under the old, Suppose the Christian peo- 
ple of the Congregational churches were 
giving ten per cent. of their incomes to the 
cause of Christ at home and abroad. It 
would amount to $20,000,000 per annum. 
That would mean three times as many 
churches, three times as many ministers, 
three times as many missionaries for the 
home and foreign fields; and, with the 
consecration which such an offering would 
imply, ten times as many converts to 
Christ. Ten years of accumulating conse- 
cration on this line of giving would eaable 
the Church to complete the testimony of 
Jesus to every creature under Heaven and 
usher in the day of the Lord’s glory. Will 
the churches rise to the occasion? 


THE SHAME OF IT. 


Art last we all know the disgraceful story 
of the crime of the New Ycrk Aldermen. 
Two Aldermen, Fullgraff and Duffy, called 
as witnesses for the prosecution, for the 
purpose of saving themselves from States 
Prison, have freely told the whole shame- 
ful tale. 

Thirteen Aldermen, wishing to run the 
Board for what they called ‘* business,” met 
together and agreed to vote togetherin such 
a@ way as to make their votes profitable. 
These thirteen formed a majority of the 
Board. They comprised Democrats and 
Republicans. They agreed to divide on 
political matters, but when a questioncame 
up, involving plunder, to vote together. 
Whenever necessary they met, privately, 
for consultation. They agreed to accept 
the proposition of the Broadway Com- 
pany, and it was settled, after some dis- 
cussion that they should each ask twenty- 
two thousand dollars for their votes. They 
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‘would have taken Moloney, clerk of the 
Board of Aldermen, as their agent to deal 
with the company, to receive and distrib. 
ute the money, but they did not quite 
trust him, and so they took John Keenan, 
The votes of these thirteen mea passed the 
bill giving the franchise to the Broadway 
company, but it was vet»ed by the Mayor. 
That required that more votes should be 
secured to pass the bill over the veto, and 
to secure these votes the witnesses say that 
the thirteen agreed to reduce the amounts 
each was to receive. The sum actually 
received by each man was eighteen thou. 
sand dollars. This, say witnesses Full. 
graff and Duffy, was not the only case in 
which these men extorted and received 
money for their votes. 

The barefaced criminality of this pro. 
ceeding exceeds anything we ever heard of 
in the famous Tweed iniquity. Tuink of its 
being possible for such a condition of things 
to exist, that out of the elected chief rulers 
of the city a majority could have the ef. 
frontery to look each other in the face and 
confess that they were robbers of the city 
which they Lad been elected ostensibly to 
protect! Think of a majority of the alder. 
men meeting together coolly to plan how 
much spoils they could steal, and how they 
should divide it! Think of this majority 
not comprising all that wanted a share in 
the spoils, and several more standing ready 
to make up the two-thirds, when that was 
necessary. At most only one-third of the 
aldermen of our great metropolis had any 
objection to selling their votes; only one. 
third, perhaps not that many, were any 
better than the highwaymen and sneak 
thieves sent to the Island or the Peniten. 
tiary. Think of these men not doing their 
stealing individually and secretly, but 
forming a syndicate of robbers, and hold. 
ing regular meetings to decide, perhaps, 
what bank—no, what railroad company— 
they should rob next. 

It does not seem to have occurred to 
these men that they were doing anything 
exceptional. They appear to have thouzht 
the robbery of the public the very purpose 
of city politics; and the fact that they were 
aldermen was proof to each other that they 
could depend on each other as fellow 
thieves, who had entered into the business 
of politics as business, and who were of 
course to carry it on in the line of business, 
and who by combining could make the 
business more profitable. 

We suppose that is much the view taken 
by a large proportion of the ‘‘ workers,” at 
least in our city politics. They are in poli- 
tics for the ‘‘ steal” there isin it. They are 
the sort of men whom politics, as at pres- 
ent conducted, brings to the front. The 
condition of things is nothing less than dis- 
heartening, except to the mos! courageous 
faith. 

Now the lesson of Tweed 1s only em- 
phasized by this lesson of Jaehne, and 
Fullgraff, and De Lacy, and Dempsey, and 
McLoughlin, and McQuade, and McCabe, 
and Reilly, and O’Neil, and Moloney— 
what names! It is that if honest men will 
not govern the state thieves are willing to 
take the job. These thirteen thieves fairly 
represent the men that elected them; for 
they are elecied not by the citizens who vote 
for them, but by the dirty cliques who select 
them in their gin-mills and nominate 
them in-their primary meetings. It is the 
gin-mil] that rules the city. Aud how to 
get politics out of the gin-mill is one of 
the hardest problems of the day. 

One of the most practical suggestiors is 
tkat the aldermen shali be elected on 4 
general ticket, which will compel the nom- 
ination of men known outside of the little 
localities of their own circle of giu-shops, 
pawn-shops and thieves’ exchunges. At- 
other, well worth considering, would pr0- 
vide that every citizen be compelled to 
take part in the nomination as well as the 
election of officers, each sending in 10 
a central office the name he would 
prefer, and the highest names beidé 
put up as candidates. In this case, and it 

any case, the business of providing tickets 
and carrying on the necessary expenses 
should be paid from the public treasury: 
This practical subject deserves most care- 
fulattention. It were better even thateach 
state should govern its cities without alder 
men or councilmen, by an autocratic com 
mission, as Washington is governed, than 
that the control of our cities should be 
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thrown into the hands of the gin-mill loaf- 
ers who only seem to have the leisure and 
the will to do it. 


HOW A GREAT VICTORY WAS 
LOST, 


Tue smoke of the battle has cleared 
away in New Jersey, and it is possible to 
make a list of the disasters and to put the 
responsibility for them where it belongs. 
The issue was the liguor questicn. On the 
side of the saloon was arrayed the Demo- 
cratic party. The candidates of that party, 
gubernatorial and legislative, were, except 
ina few instances, men committed in one 
way or another to the salcon interests. The 
candidates of the Republican Party, guber- 
natorial and legislative, were, except in a 
few instances, men committed in one way 
or another against the saloons. The Re- 
publican nominee for governor was a life- 
long temperance man, with an unspotted 
record. The convention which nominated 
him nominat(d bim ona platform declar- 
ing for the submission of the liquor ques- 
tion to the decision of the people at sepa- 
rate elections. Neither the Democratic 
nominee nor the convention which nomi- 
nated him offered any such pledge. On 
the contrary, both nominee and party stood 
for the principle of ‘‘ personal liberty” and 
against Prohibition in all its forms. The 
issue was clearly joined and the salvuons 
have won. They have both governor and 
Legislature. What have the temperance 
people? 

The Republican candidate for Governor 
could have been triumphantly elected if 
temperance Republicans had voted for 
him. He could have met the enemy in 
front and overcome them; but he could 
not win with the fire of the enemy in front 
and the fire of friends in the rear. The 
submission plank of the platform drove the 
Republican saloon men of Essex, Hudson, 
and Passaic Counties into the Democratic 
Party by shoals, while the Third Party 
drew heavily from the temperance element. 
It was, perhaps, too much to expect the 
Third Party to withdraw their guberna. 
torial candidate who had made a suc- 
cessful canvass long before the Republicans 
put their man into the field. Part, at least, 
of the blame for this state of affairs belongs 
to the Republicans. They should have had 
an earlier convention. Still, one-half of 
the Third Party vote added to the Howey 
column would have elected a temperance 
Governor. 

The worst results, however, are to be 
found in connection with the legislative 
contest. It was in this contest that the 
jnterest and importance of the election 
centered. A Republican legislature meant 
temperance legislation; it meant a Repub- 
lican United States Senator, and, probably, 
a Republican United States Senate. It 
meant encouragement to the Republican 
Party to fight more vigorously than ever 
the saloon power and the saloon interests. 
It meant union of temperance men, and 
sure victory over that power and those 
interests. But in the triangular contest it 
was iuvariably the Republican candidate 
who suffered most. In every case he had 
his natural enemy in front, his natural 
friend in the rear, both bent on his 
defeat. No matter what service he 
had rendered the temperance cause in 
the legislature and elsewhere previously; 
no matter how much personal and political 
risk and abuse he had suffered in his fight 
against the saloon; no matter how radical 
bis ideas concerning temperance legisla- 
tion; no consideration availed to secure for 
him the Third Party vote. Everywhere 
the Third Party put men of its own into 
the field, and made every possible effort to 
get as large a vote for them as they could. 
Of course, in many instances, Rum won. 
Such spectacles were a great diversion for 
Tumsellers, but sad enough for angels if 
they ever look down upon political con- 
tests. 

Our New Jersey readers do not need to 
have specific instances given them; they 

are already acquainted with such. But 
earnest temperance men of other states 
who conscientiously, and, in many in- 
Stauces, doubtless, wisely support Third 
Party candidates, will thank us for sn illus- 
_ ation or two of the disastrous results of 
the Third Party principle of Third Party 














prohibition or no prohibition, Third Party 
legislators or no temperance legislators. 

In Morris county the Republican nominee 
for Senator was a Mr. Jenkins, who had 
proved his prohibition principles as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly. The brewers early 
appeared in the field against him. Mr. 
Gottfried Krueger, a wealthy brewer of 
Newark, addressed a letter to every saloon- 
keeper in the county, speaking of Mr. 
Jenkins as a ‘‘notorious Prohibitionist,” 
and closing with these words: 

‘¢ Defeat Jenkins and elect a man whose liberal 
ideas will guaranty you personal liberty. Ask 
your frieuds to do their duty at the polls,and we 
will come out victorious.” 

The ** man” to be elected was the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Werts. There is an in- 
stinct in birds and beasts which leads those 
of the same family to protect one another 
at any cost against attacks from enemies. 
But, in this case, while every rumseller was 
doing his best to elect a rum candidate 
and to strike down a man who had been 
faithful under trial ‘o temperance prin- 
ciples the Third Party were cirrying on a 
very active campaigo nominally for Dr. 
Owen, but in effect for the rum candidate, 
Werts, who was elected by a plurality of 
334. The 765 votes cast for Owen, would, 
of course, bave elected Jenkins by a hand- 
some majority if party had not been more 
than principle with the Third Party leaders. 
The Morris Jerseyman states that in Ran- 
dolph township on twenty-six Third Party 
ballots the name of Owen was erased and 
that of Werts substituted. This seems in- 
credible. There must surely be some mis- 
take abcut it. 

The case of Senator Nichols, of Cumber- 
land, who introduced and advocated the 
Local Option bill in the Senate last year, is 
another case where the Third Party de- 
feated temperance candidates. We might 
name other instances, but it is not neces- 
sary. The results cannot, it would seem, be 
pleasing to any temperance man of sound 
mind. If it is a matter of conscience, as we 
hold it to be, to vote against every rum can- 
didate, it ought, it would seem, to be equal- 
ly a matter of conscience to support every 
good temperance candidate, at least under 
circumstances in which the defeat of such 
candidate means the triumph of rum. 

The Third Party has had, this year, its 
first great success (?). In New Jersey it has 
elected a legislature. Is it an achievement 
to be proud of? 


EX-PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


Or the six Presidents placed in power by 
the Republican Party, but one survives, 
and ex-President Arthur, when gathered 
into rest on Thursday iast, bad only passed 
his fifty-sixth birthday by a few weeks. 

He was born October 5th, 1830, of good 
Scotch-Irish stock, and had his first train- 
ing under a gcdly father in the Baptist 
ministry, who bequeathed to his son a 
strong spice of his own scholarly ability 
and love of letters. Amid more or less 
severe strugglee with poverty, he completed 
bis law education after graduation at Union, 
and came to New York to begin life at the 
moment when the anti-slavery struggle was 
approaching its crisis, but in time to make 
the stand he took for freedom proof that 
there was in him both a generous nature 
and a true, bold and independent mind. 

His elevation to the Presidency came 
tragically, and by accident; but it was 
most honorable to him that services ren- 
dered to the country during the War, and 
to the Republican Party when it was over, 
had brought him into the line of this pro- 
motion. The unfortunate position in which 
he was at one time left as the representa- 
tive of political methods which the passion 
and energy of the War had developed 
among some of the managers of the Ke- 
publican Party cannot make us forget the 
patriotic devotion and ability of his pre- 
vious services, especially in the direction 
of the Quartermaster’s Department of this 
state under Governor Morgan. 

His errors at the time to which we refer 
were those of the method in which he was 
trained. They were his misfortune more 
than his fault, and the sooner they are for- 
gotten the better, especially as in the bitter 
struggle which ensued the dishonors were 
pretty evenly distributed, and on his acces- 
sion to the Presidency he rose steadily 











ground of independence and national 
statesmanship which entitles him to high 
consideration among the occupants of that 
exalted station. The ground on which he 
placed his administration, however honora- 
ble to himself and good for the country at 
large, cost him much in the estrangement 
of political friends, and probably led even- 
tually to his failure to receive the nomina 
tion of his party in 1884. 

Personally he carried with him the flavor 
of well-bred society and of the refined life 
in which he was born ard lived. He was 
tall, firmly built, and such an image of grace, 
dignity and ease in combination with youth- 
ful strength as has been rarely seen in 
high official circles at Washington, where 
the honors of the White House were never 
done better than by himself and his bril- 
liant and devoted sister, Mrs. McElroy. 

The genuine generosity and good nature 
of the man enabled him to give such an 
example of dignified courtesy withcut 
offending the democratic taste of the peo- 
ple, and no public officer who ever rode 
through the streets of this city in a pro- 
cession knew betttr than he how to send 
the crowd home with the feeling that every 
man and every child had received some 
personal recognition from the President of 
the United States. 


MR. EDMUNDS’S LETTER. 


Wirsin the past week a letter has been 
made public, which, if authentic, as is most 
probable, will materially lessen James G. 
Blaine’s chances of renomination for the 
presidency of the UnitedStates. The letter 
is one written by Senator Edmunds nearly 
two years ago in exp!anation of his course 
of action during the last presidential cam- 
paign. It wi'l be remembered by every 
one that Mr. Edmunds took no part in that 
fierce contest. His reasons were guessed 
at, and it seems with considerable accu- 
racy; for here is the letter referred to: 

‘* WasHineTon, D. C., April 15tb, 1885. 

**Dear Sie: I have your very kind and wel- 
come letter of the 10tb, and thank you heartily 
for it, It is true my position was trying, for on 
reflection I felt that it was far better that the 
Republican ticket should succeed (whatever my 
personal opinion had been and was concerning 
a candidate) than that the Government should 
go into the hands of the Democratic Party ; but 
I could not, under any circumstances or temp- 
tation, say that I believed something about a 
candidate that I did not believe, and if I were 
to make speecher, and say what I did believe as 
to certain transactions, etc., or was (so speak- 
ing) to refuse to ans ver questions on these topice, 
it would be especially worse for the party than 
staying at home. I know, therefore, that I did 
the best thing for the party that an honest man 
could do. 

**T believe, then, that the sober-minded Repub- 
licans of Vermont will not condemn me be- 
cause I could not and would not tell untruthe, 
or be a bypocrite even to retain our party in 
power. I understand perfectly the bad sources, 
one ab infra, and one ab exira, whence came 
the sort of things to which you refer, but there 
is nothing that I wish to do about it other than 
to go on mapfully and try, as I have always 
done, to do my duty in the Senate, and, so far 
as I have the ability, to honor the common- 
wealth that bas bestowed upon me, unasked, 
great trusts and honor. I can never be a ‘ wire- 
worker,’ or beggar for the gift she has hitherto 
freely placed in my hands, not as the conse- 
quence of importunity, but (as she suppose!) 
for the advancement of her own interes's. If 
the people believe that these interests may be 
better confined to other hands, it is their right 
and their duty to act accordingly. My only 
ambition is that the honest and intelligent men 
of Vermont, and of the country, shall thiok that 
Iam brave enough to walk according to the 
light that I have, and not to worry about con- 
sequences. 

‘* My dear sir, I am not posing as a martyr, for 
the pride of place and power ir, as it seems to 
me, more and morc, as the swift years go by, 
among the least of the pleasures or benefits of 
life. There is an inextinguishable joy in hav- 
ing been faithful to truth and self-respect, and 
there will always be with me a glad grateful- 
ness to those who have honored me with their 
respect and confidence. I am, in haste, sin- 
cerely yours, 





‘*GrzorGcE F. Epmunps.” 
We admire Senator Edmunds for the 
frankness of that letter. Heis no hypo- 
crite. Believing that Mr. Blaine’s record 
was questionable, he could not affirm that 
it was spotless. He had the same trust in 
the Republican Party that we have always 
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had, and believed that the interests of the 








country would be better subserved under 
its guidance than under Democratic rule; 
and yet he could not raise his finger to 
point to the party candidate as a worthy 
and honest man. His perplexity was the 
same as that under which thousands of Re- 
publicans labored. They did not trust 
their candidate, and they could not trust 
the opposing party. When the election 
day came, some voted one way, some an- 
other way, and some not at all; and the re- 
sult of it all was that Mr. Blaine was de- 
fea‘ted. 

We are now approaching the time when, 
apparently, the same dilemma is to con- 
front a large part of the Republican Party. 
Mr. Blaine, with his undeniable popularity, 
which is always great, always surging, is 
preparing to capture the Republican Con- 
vention, and, if nominated, to contend 
with force and fury against the administra- 
tion or its party’s candidate. But any 
attempt on the part of the Republican 
Party to make Mr. Blaine our President 
will be as foolhardy in 1888 as it was fruit- 
less in 1884. It may be true that thou- 
sands in that party believe Mr. Blaine the 
greatest American statesman of the day, 
and that a majority of the party can nomi- 
nate him; but it is as equally true that an 
undivided party only can elect him. The 
party can never unite on Mr. Blaine. A 
portion of the party has already been alien- 
ated; but it may return if a high-minded, 
honest man be put in nomination, whose rec. 
ord no man can question. But if the major- 
ity of the party shall continue with dogged 
stubbornness to butt against the wall, 
that majority of the party will certainly be 
whittled down until it represents a hope- 
less minority of the voters of the land. 

It is the hope of Tue INDEPENDENT, as it 
must be that of Senator Edmunds and 
every other good Republican, not to be 
compelled to withhold support from the 
next Republican candidate for the Pres- 
idency. There is a disintegration in the 
Democratic ranks that will make success 
for the Republicans easy, if a man of the 
Edmunds type of honesty bechosen and if it 
be made possible for every man to say, not 
that Isupport my party though I like not 
the leader, but that I support my party and 
I trust my leader. It is understood that 
Mr. Edmunds will not be a candidate; but 
he represents none the less the type we 
favor, and we are speaking only of the 
kind of man who should be selected. 
The Democracy is hungrier and thirstier 
to-day than it was when Mr. Cleveland was 
inaugurated; and the spoilsmeu of the 
party demand that they be represented in 
the future by one of their own kind. In 
opposition to such a candidate, a Republi- 
can of clean record, and of high, honest pur- 
pose would surely win the day. It is not 
too eatly to plan for success, nor is it too 
late to point to the lessons of the last cam- 
paign. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S INHIBITION. 


Tuart the Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, 
the extreme Broad Churchman, the writer 
for ‘‘ Essays and Keviews,” the man whose 
appointment was reviled by all the stiff 
Churchmen as a menace, if not an outrage, 
that this successor of Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
should forbid Mr. Haweis, the clergyman 
of Marylebone, to preach in Dr. Parker’s 
Temple, has raised a cloud of comment in 
the English papers. The London Zimes 
is insulting to Dr. Parker and to Noncon- 
formists generally. No wonder. This was 
not a Sunday service, but a mid-day service 
on Thursday, which Dr. Parker has always 
tried to eke undenominational, catholic, 
and profitable to all. When Dr. Parker 
asked Dean Stanley to open that place of 
worship, he said to the Dean: “If youhave 
any ecclesiastical difficulty about the desig- 
nation of the place, you may call it an om- 
nibus if you like. That will not hurt us. 
We should not be disturbed if you called it 
acaravan.” ‘Or,” said the Dean, with 
that peculiar grace which was his own, ‘‘or 
a cathedral.” The Dean was willing to 
show his fellowship. The Bishop of Lon- 
don interferes to tell Mr. Haweis that his 
service on a week dayin the same spot 
would be disapproved. 

There is some difference of opinion in 
Noncoaformist circles as to how the Bish- 
op’s inhibition should be treated. Dr. Par- 
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the Bishop for being 80 strict to enforce 
any rules that forbid recognition of Non- 
conformists, while he agrees with all the 
bishops to ignore worse violations by the 
Ritualists or honors the Salvation Army 
with his presence and approval. On the 
other hand, the Rev. Edward White says 
that the bishops are bound by the Act of 
Conformity, and that it had better be en- 
forced rigidly so as to make it hateful, and 
secure its repeal. 

We cannot help raising the question 
what would have happened if Mr. Haweis 
had kept his engagement, and paid 
no heed to the prohibition of the Bishop. 
Let us suppose that he had broken some 
unchristian law; let us suppose the 
extreme penalties of the law had been 
visited upon him; let us suppose that he 
had gone to prison; what would have been 
the effect? Are not nearly all vile laws 
repealed by being broken? In some way 
there is coming, we believe, a speedy agi 
tation of the question of Church Establish- 
ment in England. The new Liberal Party, 
just as soon as Gladstone drops his leader- 
ship, perhaps before, is certain to make 
disestablishment a first plank in its plat- 
form. Every such act as this of the Bishop 
of London only adds fuel to the flame. 
The tithes war in Wales is another indica- 
tion of what is coming; and we pray it 
may come soon. 


Caitorinl Hotes. 


Ir Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s poem, which we 
publish - to-day, is a sweet invocation, Charles 





Dudley Warner’s article, brief though it is, is a* 
biessed benediction. What greater cause for 

thankfulness can we have to day than that we, 

the people of the United States, are one people, 

living in the bonds of union, peace ‘and love? 

We always try, in our Thanksgiving issue, to 

bring such truths before our readers, and we 

are glad to have our contributors help us. In 

speaking of our contributors, we must refer 

specially to the poem by the Earl of Lytton, 

first published by us to-day. It was written in 

1868, when the author's “Lucile” was 

in the full blaze of its triumpb, and 

just after his father had been made Baron in 

recognition of his notable success as novelist, 

The present Earl was chargé @ affaires at Mad- 
rid at the time, having begun some years before 
that diplomatic career that was to culminate in 
his appointment as Viceroy of India. We can 
say but a word of the other contributions. An- 
drew Lang, poet, essayist and novelist, writes 
his second “Letter on Literature,” and Pro- 
fessor Sumner gives his second economical pa- 
per. Both of these articles, though complete in 
themselves, are parts of series that we are to 
publish from the same authors, Dr. Cuyler and 
Dr. Vincent furnish articles that will be found 
helpful and instructive. Mr. James Payn gives 
a chapter of his always entertaining ‘English 
Notes.” In this connection we quote the follow- 
ing from The British Weekly, of London, of a 
fortnight ago: ‘*Mr. Jameg Payn, the novelist, 
has become the London correepondent of our 
excellent contemporary, the New York Inps- 
penpent. As father-in-law of the editor of the 
[London] Times, and a man well known in the 
clubs, Mr. Payn has exceptional opportunities 
of knowing what is passing.” Our readers will 
find that Mrs. Lillie’s article and Rose Terry 
Cooke’s story have the true Thanksgiving flavor, 
To read them will insure a good appetite for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Joun’s Gospel and John’s Apocalypse have 
the same purpose, ty show the worthiness of 
Christ, The Gospel was written to show that 
Jesus is the Christ ; the Revelation is dominated 
witb the sentiment, ‘‘ Thou art worthy,” worthy 
to open the book and unloose the seals thereof, 
and worthy to receive all glory and honor, from 
all the inhabitants of Heaven who fall down be- 
fore him as he sits on the divine throne with the 
Father. There is no honor which God himself 
receives which these two books do not give to 
Jesus Christ. If we refuse to recognize Jesus 
as one with God in essence and character, we 
must immediately give up first the authority of 
these two most important books. It is not a mat- 
ter of the interpretation of a few proof-texte, for 
these two books are saturated with the thought 
that Jesus is God ; they are built upon this idea, 
and their purpose is to teach us that the same 

honor which we pay to God we must pay to 


Christ. The worship of the one is the worship 
of the other. The worship of Heaven may well 
be begun here. Truly Christ is worhy of all 
our honor and worship. He is the manifestation 
of God first in the flesh and then on the throne. 
He is the mercy and the love and the goodness 
of God toward us, toward all the saints of 
Heaven, so that not we on earth only, but the 
redeemed above ever offer to him their ascrip. 
tions of praise. We can conceive no impersona- 
tion of worthiness higher than his. Our idea 
of the worthiness of God we get from Christ, 
Christ is tous the expression of God, So it 
happens that the book of the Revelation is full 
of the most exalted ascriptious to him whose 
name is above every name, at whose name every 
knee bows, whether in Heaven or in the earth, 
or under the earth. The true Christian soul 
loves Jesus with a depth of love and a fervor of 
affection which nothing else can caJl forth. It 
is such love that fits us for the service of 
Heaven. 


Tue pastor of the ‘‘ oldest Methodist church 
in New England "—Fuirst Church, Lynn, Mass,— 
the Rev. John D. Pickles, writes us that the 
protest of the Rev. J. W Hamilton agginst the 
setting up of caste in Chattanooga University, 
expresses the feelings of many ministers and 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He says: 

There is a wide-spread indignation moving 

among the ministry, and though our Church papers, 
with a few honorable exceptions, are maintaining 
a base and cowardly silence, this pent-up indig..a- 
tion will somewhere and some way find vent, and 
this dishonorable action return to plague its authors, 
Better call off our forces from the South than put 
our colored brethren again in the ‘ gallery,’ and re- 
fuse them admission to our schools. What is to be 
done? Sound the alarm and organize a movement 
that will reinstate the Mcthodist Church in her 
claim of being the Church of the poor, the down- 
trodden, and the oppressed. 
Zion's Herald announces, as we anticipated last 
week, the withdrawal of President Lewia’s let- 
ter explaining and justifying the action of the 
university authorities. The Herald thinks * no 
wiser step could be taken than to recall it.’ 
The Baltimore Methodist falls back upon the old 
Bourbon idea: God himself made the color 
line. “*He created the races different—one 
white, the other colored. He evidently means 
that they shall remain separate in the home, in 
the social life, in educational and church work.” 
If this be so, these further words should be added : 
‘*And he has provided a separate Heaven for 
each.”’ ‘ Little children love one another,” but 
remember the color line, God has madeit. Let 
the blacks love one ancther if they will; but let 
them keep to themselves. And the Baltimore 
Methodist is made for Christian people! 


Dr. Atticus G. Hayaoop spoke strong, help- 
nl, brotherly words at tne opening of the Gam- 
mon School of Theology of Olark University, in 
Atlanta, Ga. Among other things he said: 

**] doubt if the great Church (the Methodist Epis- 
copal) that stands closest to it has apy just compre- 
hension of the importance of this enterprise. I am 
sure it has not gauged its magnitude. I know that, 
with few exceptions, the white people of the South 
do not justly appreciate this, nor any institution 
like it, ‘Ihey cannot, for few of them know of its 
existence; many do not care to know; not a few 
leok with suspicion upon everything like it; a 
steadily and rapidly diminishing number throw 
contempt upon the whole business of educating col- 
ored people in any way and for anything. As tothese 
last, a few years will terminate their antagonism. 
lt must be s0, for as to some, increasing light and 
ever-growing candor will convert them to right 
views; as to others, mortality will silence their op- 
position, and the clear light of the werld to come 
bring them to see all things as they really are. It 
is inspiring to know that most of those who are en- 
gaged in Gammon and kindred schools can get on 
without jast appreciation. They are not the first 
and they will not be the last of God’s servants who 
are called to walk alone a narrow and dificult path. 
One generation ‘slays the prophets’ of reform and 
progress; the next builds ‘tombs’ to their honor. 
These exceptional relations are due to slavery. 
You can’t revolationize people in a generation. 
History records no instance of changes more re- 
markable than those now going on among the 
Southern people.” 

We might add, very justly, that no one man 
has done more to revuluticnize Bouthern opin- 
ion than Dr. Haygood himself. 


SPEAKING of a certain attempt made in Chi- 
cago not long ago to give a large Catholic name 
to a single one of our religious denominations, 
8. 8. Mitchell, DD., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, asks how it 
would look for the inhabitants of Rhode Island, 
in convention assembled, to resolve themselves 
into the Universal State of North America. 
He thinks a thiog may have too big a name. In 
the same sermon Dr. Mitche!l says a true word 
of the senseless abuse the Church often receives 
from those who are more anxious to rebel 
against her creed than they are to understand 
it: 

** A liberty which is latitude, which in many cases 
is license, has succeeded to the age of bondage. 
Toe greatest freedom is now exerci-ed toward all 





creeds, and the little Sundsy-school boy is quite 
ready to settle the eternal verities for and by him- 





self. Take the case of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Her thirty-nine articles are of the stiffest 
Calvinism. Yet behold the freedom of ber. pulpits 
—a freedom ranging all the way from unreasoning, 
medigval, ap»stolic succession unto rationalistic hu- 
mapitarianism—all the way from a Dix toa Newton' 
The Presbyterian Church, possibly the broadest of 
all the evangelical churches, has al ways recognized 
the fal-ibility of human creeds, and ber clergymen 
are never sworn to the confession word by word, 
and letter by letter. All that is required of them is 
that they shall accept it as a system of doctrine. 
And the private members of the Church are not 
asked to do even this. Possibly, in some cases, in 
times past, the ceiling of the church was a little 
low. But so was also che ceiling of science—and 
of every other building in which man lived. But 
now, for one and two whole generations, the Church 
has been all the while raising her ceiling, so as to 
give plenty of breathing room for the mightiest 
pair of lungs. And yet if you shall go up one of 
the avenues of our city, you shal] find the young 
man—living off the money which a foolish father 
left him—who is saying unto what he imagines his 
great mind,‘The Church is too narrow for yeu.’ 
Poor, ignorant egotist! If the roof were lifted off 
Zion, he would unhesitatingly petition the Almighty 
to enlarge the universe that he might not be con- 
sirained in his mighty mental inspirations.” 
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Ir is very hard work, how, for cc 
infidelity to raise money for ite purposes. It 
had in this city some years #go an organization 
called ‘The First Congregational Society of 
Humanity,” but it broke down for lack of funds. 
But one of its people has died and given it ten 
thousand dollars, which he couid not keep any 
longer himself, and so they have started again 
under their acknowledged chief priest, Mr. T. B. 
Wakeman. He preached his first sermon to the 
reorganized socicty last Sunday, and talked to 
them about Constructive Liberalism, the four 
corner-stones of which new theology were: 
**Goi—the universe ; Christ—man; the Virgiu 
Mother—woman and womanhood; the Holy 
Ghost—love, charity, every attribute that draws 
man to man and leads bim to love his neighbor 
as himself.” With these four corner-stones he 
proposed to raise a structure that would replace 
all the fables and traditions now accepted by the 
churches as the basis of the old religion. We 
fear the ten thousand dollars can’t do al! that. 





Tue N.Y. Freeman's Journal is publishing 
articles attacking the CatLolic Sunday-schools. 
Here is the description given: 


‘The average Catholic Sunday-school is an un- 
happy apology for a place of instruction. Not be- 
cause the efforts of the pastors are wanting, but be- 
cause Capable teachers are hard to find. A child is 
brought to siton a bench for an hour and a half 
every Sunday afternoon ; he listens to a volunteer 
teacher, who drones over a chapter of the Cate- 
chism, and then pften occupies the remainder of 
the time in conversation with the nearest compan- 
ion on the social events of the week. The weary 
time drags on until the pastor gives a little discourse 
tothe children. This is usually the best part of the 
exercises, and the only part that can leave any im- 
pression en the mind of the child. The average 
Catholic Sunday-school is so conducted that the pu- 
pil remembers only that it is a place of tiresome 
detention. The reason of this is the one to which 
our correspondent alludes—the difficulty of securing 
teachers. The teacher—in the average Catholic 
Sunday-school—considers it proper to remain at 
home on very rainy Sundays, and to walk or ride for 
pleasure on very dry Sundays; consequently the 
pastor in charge of the school must often submit to 
the sight of empty places.” 


The Freeman's Journal's objection to the Cath- 
olic Sunday-schoolis not, however, chiefly that 
itis bad, but that it is made an excuse for neg- 
lecting the parish school. Its argument is that 
the day school is the proper place to teach re- 
hgion, and it approves the act of Father Hughes, 
who has closed his Sunday-school. He says to 
his children that if they won’t get religious 
teaching in the parish school they shan’t bave it 
atall. If Catholics can stand that policy, the 
Protestant Churches stand ready to reap the 
fruits of it. 


Ir is sincerely to be regretted that any such 
unpleasantness sbould have resul'ed from the 
Harvard celebration as tbat existing between 
Princeton and Harvard. The breach, however, 
has been partially healed. Dr. McCosh has 
written a letter expressing his ‘‘ acceptance of 
the explanation given by Dr. Holmes, that only 
two lines of bis poem relate to Princeton.” But 
there remains to Dr. McCosh the grievance in 
the matter of degrees. He says: ‘‘I still feel 
that [ had the same right to give expression to 
my feelings of indignation as Hatvard had to 
withhold the recognition she gave to others.” 
Of course he has the right; and it is not strange 
that he should feel as he does. We can hardly 
believe, however, that Harvard really intended 
to slight Princeton, although we are not a little 
surprised at the oversight. President McCosb, 
as is well known, rectived bis honors from Har- 
vard nearly a score of years ago, and he person- 
ally could receive nothing more. But it is a 
little curious, when honors were flying about so 
freely, that nothing fell on the Princeton sanda. 
Priuceton, in its college and its theological eem- 
inary, is rich in men whom the world honors. 
The names of Young, Brackett, Dr. Alexander 








A. Hodge, who has since died, Dr. Green and 
Dr. Patton, instantly oceur among others to any 
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scholar. Perhaps some of them, like Dr. Mo. 
Cosh, have already been recognized by our 
senior university. 





On the whole, the most remarkable fam. 
ily that has appeared in the history of the coun. 
try is the Adams family of Massachuset:s, 
whose distinguished head, the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, died at his residence in Mt, 
Vernon Street, Boston, early Sunday morning, 
He was the son of one President of the United 
States and the grandson of another; was him. 
self once run for the Vice-Presidency, and nar. 
rowly escaped nomination for the Presidency in 
1872. In the Mass:chusetts legislature he gig. 
tinguished himself by his keenly pointed protest 
against the action of South Carolina in sending 
home the Massachusetrs Commissioner Hoar, 
He took strong ground against the admission of 
Texas. In Congress he made two speeches, 
which are now historical in the early hi-tory 
of the Free Soil movement and the Republican 
Party. Asa politician he was never exactly at 
home, There were elements in his composition 
which made him too independent on the one 
hand and too cold and unyielding on the other 
for democratic popularity. In some aspects of 
his career Semuel Adams was his intellec'ual 
ancestor, and in otbers be repeated the faults 
and the virtues of bis grandfather, the second 
President of the Republic ; but it was always the 
luck of the Adamees to get a place somewhere 
where their bad points were as useful as their 
good ones, and so at last it happened to Charles 
Francis Adams. His greatest service was ren- 
dered to the country as minister to England 
and as Commissioner, on the part of the United 
Statee, in the Geneva arbitration, In the first 
of these positions his task was one of supreme 
difficulty, and was of such a nature that what 
in other circumstances had been called the 
faalts of the man pow became his best qaalifi- 
cations. It is not often that an American min- 
ister can do anytbivg for his country in a Eu- 
ropean court that is at all commensurate with 
the dignity and ourfit of his office. But of Mr, 
Adame it may be said that as far as the issue of 
the War depended on the prevention of foreign 
intervention Mr. Adams saved the country, 
Looking over the intricate, vexatious, forward 
and backward stete papers of Mr, Seward, we 
wonder how fame would have treated him had it 
not been’ for the solid, systematic method re- 
flected back into bis administration from Mr, 
Adams in London. If the War Office at home 
had been conducted with as much skill and abil- 
ity as his negotiations at London, it is not un- 
likely that the War might have been brought to 
an end before the abolition of slavery had been 
found to be necessary. The great service be 
rendered in the Geneva arbitration was in de- 
claring against Mr. Bancroft Davis’s enormous 
schedule of indirect damages. This act brought 
the whole case down to a solid basis, conciliated 
Exgtish opinion, and probably had a decisive 
effect in giving us the verdict. Of late years 
Mr. Adams has been occupied in editing the 
works of his father, as he had previously edited 
those of John Adams. 


...Lt seems that Miss Dora Read Goodale 
happened to see her poem, “* ‘I'be Harvest,” copied 
in another paper before she saw it in Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT. As she saw it the second verse read in 
this way: 

“The cup of grain without a care 
Is cast to field and plain ; 
But who is there to reap the yield 
On board the flying train? 
The sport of mocking earth and air, 
Her scattered wealth appears ; 
For she who sows without a care 
Can never bind the ears”! 
She writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Linclose a slip cut from the Springfield Republican. 
The mistake may lie originally with your proof 
readers, but the fourth line of the second stanza 
should read “ Or hoard the flying grain.” I think 
it one of the most amusingly consistent typograph- 
ical errors I eversaw. It seems to convey a veiled 
allusion to Jay Gould or some other railroad monop- 
olist, which I assure you I did not intend ! 

It was all our faulc, and we taank her for bsiog 
amused and not provoked. 


....An active official of the Knights of Labor, 
one of the members of the Richmond Conven- 
tion, writes us: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your ** New Political Problems” you say: ‘“* We 
do not think that the Labor Unions, with Mr Pow- 
derly at their head, have taken up Mr. George out 
of any real sympathy with his socialistic views.” 
From my standpoint the case is right opposite. J 
think the Knights of Labor, and all tue Trade 
Unions, are practically socialistic, and moving in 
general way toward Henry George, though not ac- 
cepting all the details of bis doctrines. If you count 
that a million full-grown humans in this country 
would shout for Henry George to-day, if they got 
chance, you would get the matter about as it is. 
This would make the condition of things more 
ominous than we have supposed, and would re 
quire a serious attempt to enlighten the public 
on the George theories. 


....This is good, from The Chautauquan, 8 
told by Mrs, Livermore. The famous old srmY 
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purse, Mother Bickerdyke, had lately been 
spending @ rainy day unsuccessfully following 
up 8 dissolute old goldier through police courts 
and houses of correction, and at night she was 
wet and worn out: 

“J remonstrated: ‘My dear friend, why do you, 
an old woman at the age of seventy-three, waste 
yourself on such a worthless fellow as B——?’ 
Turning to me with a flash of her biue eyes, and a 
straightening of the curves of her yet beautiful 
mouth, she gave me this rebuke: ‘Mary Liver- 
more, I have a commission from the Lord God Al- 
mighty to do all I can for every miserable creature 
who comes in my way. He’s always sure of two 
friends—God aad me,’” 


.--eThe London Times has had a fit of jeal- 
ousy, or 8 mething of the sort, over the inau- 
guration of the Bartboldi statue. The statue, 
to be sure,is high. ‘A hundred and fifty feet 
is, to say the least, respectable’’; but it is not 
as high as the “Nelson Column.” And why 
should Liberty bs ‘‘ exported from France ”’ to 
America® And why sbould the old friendship 
between France and the United States be cele- 
brated when it is plain enough that what actu- 
ated France in those revolu:ionary days was 
the desire to deal a blow against Great Brit- 
ain? We hasten to assure The Thunderer that 
the ‘*‘ curious festival’’ implies no diminution 
of our respect and love for Great Britain. 


...-During January, while Professor Haupt 
is giving bis special instruction in Assyrian to 
whoever will apply at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Prof. William R. Harper, of Yale Uni- 
versity, will be conducting a special series of 
five courses in Hebrew and Old Testament at the 
Morgan Park, Ill., Seminary. These courses 
are in hebrew Syntax; Is, xl—Ixvi, using 
Cheyne’s or Delitzsch’s Commentary ; Messianic 
Prophecies, using Briges’s ‘* Messianic Proph- 
ecy”;the Post Exitic Prophets; and Genesis, 
Exodus, and Deu:eronomy. The two last of 
the five courses will be for English students, and 
these courses will be electives for the students 
in the seminary. 


.... The Interior, we judge and presume, is 
glad that it has seen the Episcopalians 
improve tneir Prayer Book b> putting in a rec- 
ognition of the duty of sending laborers into the 
field to convert the world. It acknowledges that 
the Wes«minster Confession has nothing about 
it. That isan evil which can be corrected, and 
which ought to be corrected in an authorita- 
tive standard. Certainly it is more important 
that the Church should be taught the duty of 
converting the world than that those who have 
once been converted will never turn back. We 
look to The Interior that its powerful influence 
may be used t2 correct this infelicity. 


....-Mayor Grace bas done just the right thing 
in appointing two women members of the Board 
of Education. Galf the pupils are girls, and it 
is only proper that women should have some- 
thing to say as to how they shall be educated. 
And the Mayor could not well have chosen bet. 
ter than he has in nominating Mrs. Agnew and 
Miss Dodge. Miss Dodge, in particular, has 
done a grand work for the young working- 
women of this city. She has proved herself 
intelligent, indefatigable and devoted. The 
same rare energy and good sense which she has 
put into this work of philanthropy we believe 
she will put into this great work of education. 


....The strikers have, in a Paterson, N. J., silk 
mill, a new way of annoying those who remain 
in the employment of the firm. They struck 
not for lack of wages, but because some appren- 
tices and some women were put at the looms. 
When one of these women goes home, a crowd 
ofa thousand gathers around her and escorts 
her to her home with no friendly greetings. 
The crowd meets her again in the morning and 
helps her to the mill. It is easy to see what a 
fearful annoyance this must be, and it ought to 
be easy for the city authorities to abate, in- 
tantly, such a beastly mob. 


++--The true character of the saloon ap- 
pears in the evident incongruity when a 
saloon-keeper poses as a Christian man, as in 
the following notice addressed by one of that 
trade in Kansas *‘ To the public in general”: 

“I, Mons. Ed. Faber, wish that all frequenters of 
my line of business (particular friends as well) will 
distinctly and emphatically understand that I will 
do NO business on Sunday, and this shall be the 
last in regard to it, The Sabbath is my day as well 
& the most sincere Christian’s on earth, for I know 


whereof I speak, and no matter to what creed you 
belong.” 


+++-Last year the Post-Office Department of 
our Gov‘ rnment cost $50,839,340, and the re- 
Ceipte were abuut seven millions less. The free 
delivery system has increased in favor, and the 
t-Genersl proposes to extend it to 
towns of ten thousand inhabitants. The propo- 
is a good one, but the department has 
always been much more free in making good 
Mggestions than Congress has been in accept- 
ing them. When stall we have the postal banks 
4nd the telegraph postal system? 


_ +++-Of the thirteen aldermen who formed the 
combine” to sell the city of New York to 
Whoever would buy, McLoughlin and Kenny 





are dead, Jachne is in Sing Sing, McCabe is 
insane, McQuade is in trial; Cleary, Reilly, 
and O’Neil are on bail, awaiting trial; Fallgraff 
and Duffy have turned state’s evidence, and 
Dempsey, De Lacy and Sayles have fled to Can- 
ada, Was there ever an unhappier thirteen/ 


....-That splendid organization, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, has been quietly 
at work in Pennsylvania outside the sphere of 
party politics, and the grand result is that there 
are nearly a thousand fewer saloons than there 
would have been, if they had not bestirred them- 
selves in every county but two, and presented 
enormous petitions to the licensing courts 
against the increase of licensed houses. 


....-Boston seems to have had a remarkably 
quiet day last Sunday, the drug stores and bar- 
bers’ shops being closed, for once, in obedience 
to the law. Only the restaurants and bake 
shops were open. So faras we can learn no- 
body was hurt, although those who enjoy pro- 
fanity against blue laws profess themselves dis- 
gusted. 
.... The London Times says: 

‘“* A great soldier, a great statesman, a great poet, 
even a royal prince might die suddenly without giv- 
ing half so general a shock as has been given by 
the news of the tragical death of Fred Archer, the 
jockey.” 


** Even a royal prince.” ‘‘ Even” is good. 


..-.The color prejudice is not yet extinct in 
England. Mrs. Joshee,a Hindu lady who was 
graduated from the Woman’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia last summer, was refused passage 
by the British India Company’s steamers, and 
had to find some other conveyance at an in- 
creased expense. 


.... Lhe retirement of Cardinal Jacobini from 
the post of Papal Secretary of State is a serious 
loss to the Pope. The reason given is ill Leaith ; 
but some sav that he is escaping the trouble 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal which is 
sure to come. He has been a wise adviser, 


.«+eThe Springfield Republican is carrying on 
avery fine fight against the liquor clubs in that 
beautiful Massachusetts town. The saloons 
there are calling themselves clubs, and defying 
all law. Under whatever name, the gin shop 
must go. 


....Now we know that thirteen is not merely 
an unlucky but also a criminal number. The 
aldermen who sold their votes for twenty-two 
thousand dollars each were thirteen in number, 


— a, stern a 





TO OUR READERS. 





We may be permitted to say, at this 
Thanksgiving season, that the business of 
Tue INDEPENDENT is very rapidly increasing. 
At no time in many years have our receipts 
for subscriptions and for advertising been 
so large as during 1886. This increase has 
been a very steady one from month to 
month during the whole year. The figures 
for October chow a gain of thirty per cent. 
over those of the corresponding period of 
last year; while, during the first twenty 
days of this month, the gain has been over 
fif y per cent. We offer thanks, most sin- 
cerely, to our numerous friends in every 
section of the country, who are now taking 
special pains to increase our subscription 
list. 

At no period in the history of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT have the indications of prosperity 
and usefulness been more apparent than 
now, and never have we spent so much 
money, or had such a large corps of able 
writers and contributors as at the present 
time. The field of this journal continues 
to widen, and it is our firm determination 
to spare no efforts or money to make it all 
it should be and can be in aiding the,rapid 
progress of every good cause. 

A great mauy other than the regular 
readers of Taz INDEPENDENT will see this 
issue of the paper, and we wish to ask their 
attention to our very favorable subscrip- 
tion rates published herewith, by which it 
will be seen that a person can subscribe 
for from two to five years at a weekly ex- 
pense of from four to six cents—in other 
words, we supply original literature which 
cannot be had elsewhere and which costs 
us from $300 to $800 for sour cen’s. 

Those whose subscriptions exvire with 
the end of the year can confer a great favor 
on us by renewing early in the month, 
thus relieving our overtaxed clerical force. 

Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the following 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .§ 8. 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5. 


Six months....... 1.50)Four years..... 8. 





00 
00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . ho 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


Any one wishing to raise a club should 
read the following 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ...........++++..$2.50 each. 


Three ee 
Four o cmmcsrabnine Man” @ 
Five bed bimini: ae 


Any number ovezi five at $2.00 each. 
Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT wil 
be sent free to any address. 


Our object in offering Tae INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families. Each member of 
such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

e urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, so that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to renew 
his subscription promptly at its expiration, 
we shall take pleasure in continuing his 
paper if so requested. We shall be glad to 
furnish any person with specimen copies 
for the purpose of raising clubs. The club 
terms of Tue INDEPENDENT are 80 very 
favorable that it is a very easy matter to 
raise a club by simply presenting the case 
to would-be subscribers. 

Our Clun-List for 1887 is now ready, and 
will be mailed upon application. Any one 
wishing to subscribe for magazines or other 
newspapers can save money by ordering 
through us. 


READING NOTICES. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS. 
WHEN you visit New York stop at the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue, kept on the European plan. 


Very centrally located for either transient or per- 
manent guests; vear the Grand Central pot, and 











y which pass the door every few minutes, 
This magnificent hotel is elegantly furnished rd has 


rare is unsurpassed and the prices reasonable 


Reap the advertisement of Patent Carriage Wrencn 








No Opium in Pigo's Cure for Consumption. Cure 
where other remedies faii. 25 cents.—Kz. 


azear, 42 East 
willbe feund a veritsble museum of at- 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
Stevens Uhbair Co., of 7 Webereh. Pa. They keev on 
hand a large variety of adjusiable and rolling chairs. 
Their adjustable chair can be put into an endless 
number of positions, and is a comfort and luxury for 
both the well and sick. Sucu a gift for Christmas 
would be most acceptable tc thé invalid. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS ON TRIAL. 











FASHION MAGAZINE. 


WE have received a eopy of Ridley’s Fashion Maga 
" Ireet, this k} vi 

ree ¢ a 
illustrations and cost of an almost endless var et of 
g200ds kept by them, together with some very inter- 
esting reading matter. This Magazine is sent for 50 
cents a year. 





New York Brass Furniture Company, 89 Union 
Square, have in stock a very large assortment of 
Brass Cornice Poles, Stair Rods and other brass goods 

ow so fashionable with our better class ot people, 
ee are also extensive dealers in Upholsterers’ 

ardware. 


SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Physician to 
H 4 of Engian 
of the Coca plant, says: “ The properties of this won- 





[am convinced that its use is 
tonic.” To build upa broken-down system, use the 
Liebig’s Co 's Coca Beef Tonic, indorsed and recom- 

d by the t t physicians of Europe and 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANTED ASAN EDITORIAL ASSISTANT ON 
a prominent religious periodical, a young mau 
of Christian character, with a good classical educa- 
tion, and with some experience in. or some fitness 
for, the ceneral duties of an editorial rou: 
ie P. 


OAKLEY & SACHS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


No. 1 Vesey St., Astor House 
FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


R.M.WALTERS'’ 
PIANOS, 


Used in New York Public Schools. 
Schools, Colleges and Public 
Pianos rented and sold on easy teris. 


67 and 69 UNIVERSITY PLACE, Cor. 12th St. 














Special rates 
Institution s, 





NEW YORK. 
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Bail 




















mateurs, Tourists. Scien 





THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS THE 
SCOVILL DETECTIVE CAMERA. 
And engravings from Photographs made with it, 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 
423 Broome Street, New York, near Broadway. 
The largest mengfoctusere of Pbasographic Cameras, Apparatus rnd Repetice Sethe World for 








o~ Zy 44) 


s 4 


Established 1802, 


Protessional Photograp 


t®" Colleges and Schools Furnished on Liberal Terms. 
tl a i tion free of ch . Publishe f The Photogra 
Guteiegaen, mee Bw ekly $3.00 per sonum, snd of Beovill Photo. Series. 
“The Americun Annual of Photography” and “ Photographic Times Almanac’? for 1887 
Price 0 cents. Will be ready Dec. 10th, 1886. : 


Amateur Outfits for the Holidays. 


phic Times and Ameri- 
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Sent) 
Constable Ke ¢ 


Large Reductions in the Price of 


Imported and City Made 


C JISTUMES 


for Street, Carriage, Reception and Even- 
ing Wear; also 
Opera Cloaks, Street Wraps, Cloaks and 
Jackets. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Plain and Fancy 
Cloths for Suits, Jackets, Ul- 
sters and Tailor-made ar- 
ments. 

Fien’s Duitings, Trouserings 
and Huercoatings, latest styles, 
from the most celebrated For- 
eign Flanufactories. 


Proadovay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
METROPOLITAN BANK. 


Tae Metropolitan Naticnal Bank, of this 
city, which suspended business in May, 
1884, has paid all its depositors, also all its 
indebtedness to the Clearing-house,amount- 
ing to more than six million dollars, and we 
believe every other legal obligation of any 
importance against it. Besides this, it has 
paid a dividend to the stockholders of 
forty-five per cent., and another dividend 
may be expected at no distant day. The 
present market value of each share of the 
stock, as quoted at the Stock Exchange, is 
from 88 to 40. Ifall the etock could now be 
sold at 40 each stucknolder would realize 
$85 on each share of $100—which was the 
original cost of the same at the organization 
of the bank. The stock, it should be said, 
sold in the market at $160 per share, a short 
time before the bank suspended. 

Its surplus, then, as officially reported, 
was a little over one and a half millions of 
dollars. The statement below will show 
the exact figures. It had paid for years 
semi-annual dividends of five per cent. reg- 
ularly toits stockholders. The bank dur- 
ing its whole history was a very popular 
and successful insiitution, and if, duriog 
the period of five years befure its suspension, 
it had been properly managed, as in its 
earlier history, it would, doubtless, at the 
present time have stood, as it long did, 
among the very best corporations of its 
class in the whole nation. The question 
now is: Shall this old institution be 
wiped out of existence? Shall all its assets 
be sold, and the proceeds divided among 
the stockholders, or shall the stockholders 
be invited to come together for consul- 
tation in regard to a reorganization? 
Whatever of value is left of the 
bank, its assets, its charter, etc., belongs, of 
course, to its stockholders. It is our opinion, 
knowing something of the facts in the case, 
that the bank can and should be reorgan- 
ized; that under anew and able manage. 
ment it would be as successful as ever in 
the past. Atany rate we suggest that a 
special meeting of all the stockholders be 
called; that the actual condition of the 
bank be then presented and the matter of 
reorganization be then and there discussed 
and disposed of. 

The following was the last quarterly 
statement of the bank, published a ‘few 
days only before its suspension: 

The report of the condition of the Metropolitan 


National Bank, at New York City, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business, April 24th, 1834: 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............. eves $7,803,171 91 
Overdrafts..... Ccccwotccoeovccedscces ° 8,034 83 
U. 8. bonds to secure ciroulstaon.. 1,450,000 00 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. eee 1,647,713 93 


Due from other national banks....... 725,480 85 
Due from state banks and bankers... 448,348 76 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures... 970,858 11 
Current expenses and taxes.......... 35,424 75 
Checks and other cash items......... 62,838 15 
Exchanges for clearing-house........ 1,161,502 48 
Bills of other banks............ «+-+++ 21,800 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 

SG BIR oo da ceccced cocnneseves 783 42 
ittchiticuitines tasineiiuinnane 1,074,042 75 
Legal-tender notes..........sssccccees 542,499 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasur- 

er (5 per cent of circulation).. 65,245 00 00 


DORM. 20000 cove | $16,012,742 94 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in..............e00 $3,000,000 00 

IN 66. dope cavecevansenccenes 1,400,000 00 

EE iasnnescencenrons cons 134,012 05 

National bank-notes outstanding..... 1,304,900 00 

ire avxctccecoceccess 5,060 00 


Individual deposits subject to check. 3,316,558 66 


Demand certificates of deposit...... . 66,917 66 
SSE GOUT cccececesecceepeacecce 757.190 75 
Cashier’s checks outstanding......... 13,108 55 
Due to other national banks.......... 4,412,555 40 
Due to state banks and bankers 1,602,439 &7 

Wh scctcbinneacdhiccsdesecnes $16,012,742 4 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, GEO. J. MCGOURKEY, Cashier of the above- 
named Bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

GEO. J. McCGOURKEY, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of 
May, 1884, W. H. CONNELL, 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 

Correct.—Attest : 

a: H. BAIL 


EY, 
A. C. ee me "| Director 
WILLIAM H. LEE, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AN active demand was experienced for 
loanable funds throughout the week, owing 
to the increased needs cf speculative 
traders as well as the continued improve- 
mentin the demand for legitimate .busi- 
ness. There was no s'ringency, however, 
as loanable funds have been in fair supply 
to good borrowers, at ruling rates. It is 
hardly probable that money will be as 
cheap as it was a few months ago, as it is 
not consistent with active trade or business 
prosperity to have cheap money; but on 
the other hand, a stringent money market 
is not calculated to expand the volume of 
business, but normal conditions of supply 
and demand are as necessary in the work 
ing of the money market) as in any 
other department of commercial affairs 
for the development of healthy activity. 

The rates of domestic exchange on New 
York are still uofavorable to the return of 
currency to this centerin any considerable 
quantities, and hence the volume of avail- 
able money in the hands of local banks 
ba; received but little addition from that 
source; the fact, however, that, when- 
ever the urgency of the demand 
had been relieved rates reverted 
to their pormal level, shows that 
the tendency is toward easier conditions. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and bank- 
ers’ balances have fluctuated between 
4and 10 per cent., but business has been 
principally at 5@6 per cent. Commercial 
paper has continued in muderate request, 
but discounts remain as last quoted. Furst 
class indorsed bills with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 54@64 per 
cent. discount, four months at 6@6}, and 
good, single-named paper at 7@9. 

STOOK MARKET. 


The activity of the stock market has 
been specially noticeable this week, and 
some heavy trading has been done in some 
of the favorite stocks. While the general 
tone of the market has been firm, there has 
been a strong feeling of hesitation on the 
part of some of the leading operators, 
caused by the wide range there has been 
to the fluctuations in value. It is needless 
to say that the extreme changes that have 
been experienced excite no little distrust, 
though the uniform strength of the market 
appears to be ample to offset any fears of a 
coliapse. Throughout the week the bears 
made several raids with varying success, 
but a summary of the week’s business 
shows a large credit on the bull side of the 
account, owing to the excitement and inter- 
est that was felt in Richmond and Weat 
Point Terminal Company securing the 
control of the Richmond and Danville, 
which caused the stock to jump from 49} 
to 76, with very heavy transactions. But 
the end is not yet; as it is expected, there 
will be ofl ohne Fog of supreme impor- 


tance to all southern securities during the 
coming week. 





U. 8. Bons. 





The market for United States bonds 





showed some activity, and a good demand 
was experienced. Prices were firm, and a 
slight advance was experienced among the 
43. The following are the closing quota- 
tions: 


Acker, Bit, Asked, 
iss. 1891, rem.. aie 11044 Currency 68, °95.1263, — 
4568, 189). :couy...111 1113¢|Ourrency 68. °98.i28 ~ 
48, _ ae ix7% © 127% |Currency 6s, ‘97 131 o- 
4a, 1907, coup... 127%, 127% |Currency te. '%.135, — 
ree ver cents. 10034 te. W.186 0 = 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $2 038,- 
650, and it now amounts to $9,930,000. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $113,300, an increase in 
specie of $2,704 500, an increase in legal 
tenders of $116,000, an increase in net de- 
posits of $3,127,400, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $95,700. 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 



























































Asked, Bid. Asked, 

America... ...... 130 — ;Mecbanics’...... 165 167 

ericaD 30 — |Mercar“ile ...... rf 

Butch’s & Drov’s.161 — hants’....... Boe — 

way...... 7 hants’ Ex...104 — 

ccoccecece: 180 - ‘ket... -16) 166 

socccee 1by — ‘ ech’s & jrad're | 

Gort} ixonsvpe. i= — |Metropolitan.. 3 8689 

Uhemicas 02500 BBBAU...... eevee _ 

Centras “Nati 135 ew York....... 210 

Conupenta .. = inth National. 137 — 

NI. sesccee = orth America. 127 — 

%) ~~ 225 |North RIVE .--20 %606=CS 

wy — |New York Co.. = 

- IN, z wr Ex....128 125 

ey Wara.. = cove —_ 

first Nation’L. = ° 165 

fourth Nation’). 140 14234 -- 

“ ublic. — 

— Shoe & Leather. 136 — 

a d National = - 

= th Ward... lu73s — 

— |State of NewY'rk. {31 133 

— |8t. Nicholas...... ST 125 

i GET cccene a 

143 |Union........... 4 — 

Man’t... 2u - Onit'd States Natal — 
Manhattan.......157 — 








FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The Debeature Bonds issued by the Fi- 
delity Loan and Trust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are indorsed by some of the 
best known bankers in this city, and full 
particulars regarding these bonds may be 
obtained of the Treasur:r of the Company, 
William G. Clapp, of 7 Nassau Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMAKK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
ABD AUSTRALIA. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 





Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


a 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVEK. CULO., 

Offer to investors gine, well selected loans on im. 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount 
of the loaa. Aeron : oe cent., vayable semi-annu- 
ally by coupons, Interest and principal collected 
and remitted by us without charg 

All loans receive our careful persenal _super- 
vision. All titles approved by our attorne 

Seven per cent. 10ans on choice Denver C ty prop- 
erty. County | and School Sonds for sale 

Parties wishingto make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank No Ameticn, New 
York, for our credit. Write for particulars. 

Highest references east and wes 

HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers, Denver, bolo. 


Per Cent. (tiuaranteed. Couservative 
7 uvestmenis in First Mortgage Farm 








oans in Minnesota and Dakote with prin- 
Commenced 


oratea i884, 
O00 ry do a ya 
over 1,000 OVO 


office. On the Dakota side our field embraves = = 
Red River Valley counties containing 13,582 f 
ad 1,725.248 acres of improved iand, and a population 
of 83,242 —16,550 more than any other siz counties in tne 
Territory. Bonds and Warrants forsale. Write for 
forms, maps, iniormation and references. DAKOLA 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 


Supplies Business Firms, Corporations, &r., 
with every variety of work in above lines. 
Complete eutfits of first-class Stationery ter 
new oflices immediately delivered. 


1 William Sivect. 


(Hanover Square). N. ¥. 





—————.- 
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TO HOLDERS OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
income thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


A6% NET 
INCOME. 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


Fidelity Loan and Trust Co., 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





The New York Tribune “of Oct. 20th, 1886, in its 
financial article, says: ‘‘ The 6;percent. debenture 
bonds of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, are secured by deposit with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, of New York, of mort. 
gages on improved property in the West—principal 
ly in Iowa, The Fidelity Company is indorsed by 
some of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR AND 
INTEREST’ BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau St. N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO., 


52 William St., N. Y. 
SEND FORK CIRCULAR. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 
Capital - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier, 


Transa cts a General Banking Business, 
DIREC TO RS: 





AN C. MURRAY. J DREXEL. 
OHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. CyRiB \_ FIELD. 
MORRIS K,. JESUP, D. ae 
Cc. R, HIC JAMEs W. ALEXANDER 

T. W. PEARSALL. 





Solid IowaInvestments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of om 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mor 
per cent. ten-year debentures (its Owns obligation) 


y first mortga lepos: 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 


G0, Zo, Bo. 


The American investment Company. of 
Emwetsbure lowa, incorporated with a paid-up 
capita) of 000, and 875,000 surples, 
wit Hurop and Mitchell, Dakota, 
offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in I 
Dikota, and Neb., both Pr 
Guaranteed. Aliso 6 per cent, Debenture 
eee - the Company), running 10 
secured = are loans doy semen with the Vier: 
cantite Trust Co., N t aleo issues Demand 
Certiacates of Deposit at vet cent. inverest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 

EK. s. Orataby, Ur-«. greeny towa. 
A. L. Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau Mt,. N. Ve 


N FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm, L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL,D., Pres't 
Sutyer’s College,, New Brunswick, N. J.; mp 
tere’ and Traders’ Nat’! B’k., N. ¥.: Firet Nat'l 

Bk st. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twe've years 
in My business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 

















ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
0 N Er tT. prizet mortgages on improved 
r ns in Minnesota ant Dakots, 


eed. Send for circular, refereaces and sample 
D’D. WEBSTER. Grand Forks. Dakets- 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


AaeENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvuvville, Lil. 


ENTS. 


It * well —~y that the ony of St. Paul, oa. 








rors 
f Northwest. Investments =e 
contre, Ct ‘the, Noreaw or unimproved, will oe 
largely. Money can be loaned on the Refer 
tate secur for from six to elght pet 1 
st. Paul, ‘Minnesota 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BA 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY: 
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Che Hew-Pork Cres. 
THE BEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 


THE TIMES is a newspaper for intelligent men and women. 


It concerns itself as little as possible with the froth or the dregs of life, and aims to 
give its readers something more attractive and profitable than a daily chronicle of human 
follies and frailties. 

The really imporcant, wholesome and interesting news of the day is presented with 
unsurpassed completeness and accuracy by THE TIMES. 

Voters, whatever their party or their politics, will find THE TIMES of great 
value for the fullness of its information and the frankness of its comment upon public 
affairs. 

Toe WEEKLY edition of THE TIMES conta‘ns all the current news condensed 
from the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides literary matter, discussions 
upon agricultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of 
prices for farm produce, live stock, etc., and acarefully prepared WEEKLY WOOL 
MARKET. 


No other New York Newspaper so completely meets the wants ot country readers. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year............... Pe eT ee endl. «iieniniennsieel $6 00 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year.......... ee ar pasinnaneed Se doccnsart 
BOOS CULE, PEF FOR. cccsicccccccccscccccce saredecaiien GP cnivvasnnceiiaseeaienann puenaisiiads 1 50 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday...................00. Kedbe dla daramaoil rr ee studihisbindins 3 75 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday................... etneeconend vivetonsteeneeses items OO 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday......... 2.2.2.0. -cacceeces ee ey eee . .* 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 


SINGLE COPIES, one year............ eee see bid nar apcneuenewe fe en a eee ret +++ BL 00 
TEN COPIES, and one free for club............... nawene eee aOR cae ~ gad nicwbaane 10 00 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, for six months....... oe Ee ee i ditinieaiioia: canted » & 


TERM3 CASH IN ADVANCE. These prices are invariable. We have no travel_ 
ing agents. Remit in drafts on New York, Postal Notes or Post Office Money Orders, 
if possible; and where neither of these can be procured, send the money ia a registered 
jetter. Sample copies sent free. Adcress 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 


The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable as a medium for advertisers. 


TIONS#NVESTORS 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACECO 


LAWRENCE + KANSAS ° 


G. W. GILLETT, Treas. ¥F. M. PERKINS, Pres. 


Capital Stock #247 $250,000.00. Assets, $652,246.02. 


FIR ie ordinary SEVEN Per Cent. FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS, 
which are GUARANTEED as to interest, taxes, title, &o. 
SECOND “xs ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. LOANS known as 
“SERIES D.’ 

HIR —The TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, secured (1) by the deposit 
THIRD of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 

of Debentures; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL’ ESTATE LOANS yours, and are now the most pope- 


lar form of investment. They combine a good rate of interest with Prompt ee and Absolute Safety. 
An investor can either hold the Original Mortgage Papers as heretofore. hey can be held by the Le- 
gally Constituted Trustees, and the investor still derive all the benefit. THE DEBENTURES. 
and have even GREATER SECURITY in more convenient form, by purchasing 


ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


diven'te more than” FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS. ence, and fut information. 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 
and Southern Capitalists. 

Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 








L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 




















YT 
corsioanneeen LOAN AGENCY, Texas. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY}. os OY AND. Bay Sprang 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long exoer pon’ Gitta coe HER, Fe node, Gate... 







| Senking ~ re -L six ‘rege 


CAPITAL, loaned; no losses; no delays of 

$600, 000 int ; safe as Government 
s oats pay my tn | 

ree from care; Joans q@lways 

Principal and Inter- complete, ready to Suave: 
est Cuaranteed. highest references everywhere. 

*rincipal and interest payable 

at = National Bank of New York, & at any of our Obsions: 
EW YORE, 208 Broad wey. BOSTON, 23 Court St. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .... beveeesc eee 


REAL ESTATE 6n'Gowstission? 





Wixom, Man, Joum C. Avunr, See. 


emicabeLPitae Tau sc | Kansas OI Mee PROPERTY F RENTED wx are 





TAXES "3. ry from ie yt after and 


LOANS ‘ped Maeda 





First lien at Mo k, Ipswich, Dakota. 
Send tor a list ite residing’ near you 
tor whom it has made investment. 


A. S, HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or iu the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, admunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of bual- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companya convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARKE, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES- 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS. JOBN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILIAS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD UTR ING, 
JOHN A. STEWAE RT, UHAS.8.8M 

8. M. BUCK AM. WILLIA M ROCKEFELLER 
HE RY CLAWRENCE. ALEXANDER E. 


SERRE lL, TRO RNELL, 5 
OUIS G. HAMPTON. “Peatetant Secretary 


HOLIDAY ( GOODS. 





DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS, 


which I buy or exchange, bring with them many 
quaint and curious pieces, Inscriptions erased and 
goods re-finished byexpert workmen. Send stamp 
for price list. 


Bargains without number coming in this way, I 
sell at half the cost of manufacture. 

My bargains include not only everything in Silver- 
ware, from a Tea Set toa Napkin Ring, but also Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 

Exquisite examples of Flower Jewelry, mour.ted 
with Diamonds, 

Earrings, from $8.50 to #40. 

Pins, from $6.50 to $50. 

Engagement rings, $10 to $500. A 5-stone Pin, 4% 
carats, sharp, snappy, only 8.75. A pairof Earrings, 
334, 1-16, 1-32 carats, white and perfect, $325; would 
cost elsewhere $4.0. 

A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 to make 
A very handsome Tete-a- Tete Set, Gorham make, for 
$60, that cost $125. 

Americar Watches, Silver, $7.50 to 830. Gold, 820 to 
$150. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery. Corner Broome Street. N. Y¥. 


J, S$. CONOVER & CO. 


Household Art Rooms. 


FIRE-PLACES. 


The finest and largest assortment ot 
BRASS, BRONZE ANL IRON, in new and 
elegant designs, just received from our tac- 
tory and placed in our rooms. 


MANTELS, 


in all woods, NATIVE and FOREIGN, from 
our own special and AKCHITECT’S DE- 


SIGNS. T | * E. 


of every foreign make, in rich enamel col- 
orings and patterns for FLOORS, WALLS, 
HEARTHS, ete. 

Special designs submitted upon applica- 
tion for HALLS, VESTIBULES and BATH- 
ROOMS. 


28 and 3O West 23d St N. Y, 








SCHWARZ’S TOY BAZAAR, 
42 EAST 14TH STREET, Union Square. 


CHRISTMAS 


CHIMES 


GRAND 
cHRIST MA, 
OPENING 


TOYS 


AND 


=. 8CHWa; 
.B-O- WAR 

42EAST I4teSTREET, | 
= naan yor 





finer c CHOI OE A. U. NULWARZ, 
42 EAST 14TH STREET, Union Squase,N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 








B. L. Solomon’s Sons. 


WALL PAPERS, 


TOCLOSE OUT THIS DEPARTMENT BY END OF 
YEAR WE ARE OFFERING A FINE LINEOF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PAPERs AT LESS 
THAN COST. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED OF OUR NEW AND 
COMPLETE IMPORTATIONS AND OWN 
MANUFACTURE OF 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
WALL HANGINGS, 
FINE FURNITURE. 


Union Square and (6th St., N.Y. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
a i inets, Chases, Stan 

Strong Slat Sprenane < Cabinet ene 8, Stands, &c 
Envgravers TURKEY Cae ee mmiate 








East cor. FULTON ¢ & ¢ DUTCH STS., NewYork 


STAMPING PATTERKS. 


We are the largest manufacturers 
of Stamping Patterns, and at on 
crpense have nearly 5.000 new 

os. We employ only the most 
skilled artists and perforators, and 
send out no rough or cheap work, 
A)l cur patterps are made on bes? ay 


bond paper, and can be used over and (> 
overagain. ‘Thereareso many 
worthlees Stamping Outfits 
made thata good thing is not 
complete alphabet, heht and Biel 
powder, 2 Pads, eR poo 
ook of Desicns, etc. .. 81.25 post > 
paid. The patterns in above , outfit 
are not alot of miviature worthies- 
patterns crowded on to one or tw: 
sheets, but are made up of the very 
latest cesigns, large eize, and can be 
used over and over again. There 
are many beautiful designs for art 
Needlework, Kensington Embroid- 
ery, Kensington and Luster Paint- 
ing, Lambreguins, Tidics, Table 
Scarfs, Mats, ano ir fact €veryihinx that 
18 needed to make home beautiful. 
canoot attempt to descri ng patterns 
as it would take this whole pag 
We will cheerfully refund the money tow 
any person not satisfied. . 
Ourfit136 Smaller Designs, 
be. Fowder Peas. Instructions. ete ing{pding amend 
ooksof Designs Specis] to D 
Fancy Goods Dealers. We will condo lavas Bresles 
moos — oe ete oe our latees designs with new 
style ai phabets, etc., stamped full 
private use 5 oF #16 “1 mae J size for counter or 
ons, ilk and Sati 75 
very Taare, beautiful Silk and ‘Satin picta teak 
colors, $1. 
Large variety Stamped Linen Goods, Address 


PATTEN PUB. Co.. 
38 West {4th Street, New York. 


Wholesale— Retail. Manufacturers— 
Patterns of your own designing | and te _ 


THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 
A most delightful fragrant and permanent per- 
fume, Com ining delicacy of b 
odor with corresponding ‘Beting qualities ey - 
It is a delight to the sick. 
Itis a perfume for lady or gentleman. 
SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 


In handsome balf-pint, pint and quart 
beautiful illuminated labels at $1. 3 - a2) Baie 
per bottle spear. If not Sbtalnetie of Drug- 
gist or Dry Goods d -aler, write the proprietor. 


H.W.ATWOOD, 846 Broadway. New York. 















known when read. This sea- 
son we have taken special / ains Lo 
get up the most complete Outfit 
=a. 

r Ne 1887 Stamping 
outnt contains 52 large full Rise 
patterns never seen before. Alsc 












3,000,000 CONFEDERATE MONEY 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


1, 82, $5, o Pits I0c. each. $20. 850, 1100, 25c, each 
ACH ABOVE, 81. . 


#100 Bond Bn 4 nae Bond, 82. $1, ovo Bond for @ 38 
ONDS 85,00. 





ACH BO 
PATTEN PUBLISHING co., 
38 West 14th St.. N. VY. 





SG REATAMERICAN 
T 


induc 
Sesed. Now! 8 your time to t 
orders for our ime to get 
ComPANY 
Rose China Tea oy peaaer Bet, 
loss Rose Toilet Set, Wate 
~- address 








or fe GREAT pa GAS? Bt. New York. 
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Commercial, 


LABOR STRIKES. 


WE believe that any one who is in the 
employment of another by contract, and is 
for any reason di satisfied therewith, has 
the right to abandon the employment at his 
option, exceptas he may have bound him- 
self by contract to continue it for a definite 
time. This is the clear right of every 
workingman; and if so, then any number 
of such men may, by concert and mutual 
agreement, each exercising his own right, 
refuse to work for an employer upon the 
terms which he offers. When this is done 
by a very considerable number of persons, 
acting ia concert, then we have what is 
called » labor strike. Such a strike may 
not be wise, and generally it is not so. It 
may be a source of much inconvenience to 
the commuaity, and may also be a very se- 
rious embarrassment to the employer. But 
the right to strike for higher wages, or 
fewer nours, or for both, is beyond all ques- 
tion. Itisa right necessarily incident to 
freedom of labor. There is no law against 
it, and there should be none. 

We further believe that “workingmen 
have a right to organize themselves into 
societies for their own protection and for 
the promotion of their own interests, 
and to define the objects and the terms of 
suco organization. This is simply using 
the social principle to attain ends that could 
not beso well attained without it; andsuch 
use is the common right of all classes. We 
henc®, have not a word to say in condemna- 
tion of labor unioas, as organizations to 
promote the interests of labor. Working- 
men have an undoubt d rignt thus to unite 
and co-operate with each other. 

Woaen, however, workingmen, as they 
are apt todo, go beyond the exercise of 
these rights, and resort to any species of 
compulsion or violence for the purpose of 
carrying their ends, then they at 
once change the whole question as between 
themselves and their employers, and as be- 
tween themselves and the general commu- 
nity; and imall such proceedings they are 
not entitled to the least sympathy what- 
ever. Employers have rights as well as 
they; and they have no right forcibly to 
prevent employers from conducting their 
business, and getting other men, if they 
can, to fill the places which they have va- 
caied, or by intimidation and violence pre- 
venting other men from doing so. The 
moment they do any of these things they 
cease to exercise their own rights, and be- 
come trespassers upun the rights of others. 
Toe community has the right to the pres- 
ervation of peace and public order; and 
strikers who become riotous, and by vio- 
lence interfere with the peaceful and orderly 
operation of human society, are themselves 
crimipals. We have always believed and 
stil: believe in making short and prompt 
work with all such strikers. They resort 
to force, and we would give them force un- 
der the authority of law, suppressing their 
lawlessness at the point of the bayonet if 
necessary. 

The so-called labor question in this coun- 
try is increasingly becoming one of grave 
and serivus interest. Agitation, organiza- 
tion and combination are the order of the 
day among workingmen. Good may result 
from this movement. We hope that such 
will be the fact. But workipgmen should 
thoroughly understand the limits within 
which the movement is legitimate, and be- 
yond which it becomes criminal, and keep 
themselves within these limits. 





DRY GOODS. 


In wholesale circles of the dry goods 
trade the past week has lacked the activ- 
ity in business that was expected. This, 
however, is attributable to the continued 
unfavorable condition of the weather, 
whico has curtailed the demand of the con- 
sumer; though, when contrasted with a 
corresponding week of former years the 
amouvt of trade shows a large increase in 
favor of the presnt. Much of the business 
of the week was the result uf former or- 
ders, aod but little was added in the way of 
new transactiuns by those who were pres- 
ent on the market. There seems to be a 
feeling of general indifference on the part 
of sellers to solicit new engagements, or to 
press any stocks to sale, while the action 








of buyers reflect in aJl their dealings their 
confidence in the steadiness of values. In 
the retail branches of the trade a very 
gratifying improvement has been experi- 
enced. Toward the latter part of the week 
the favorable change in the weather gave 
an impetus to the demand of the consumer 
which led to a rapid decrease in retail 
stocks, not to that extent, however, that any 
great boom is likely to be realized, owing 
to the fact that retailers are pretty well 
stocked up. Business was therefore sluggish 
in jobbing circles as regards the distribu- 
tion of assorted lots, but a very fair distri- 
bution of domestics, prints, etc., was 
made—in original packages—by some of 
the principal jobbers. The demand for 
**spot” goods at first hands was compara- 
tively light, us usual at this stage of the 
season, selections having been chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character and quite moder- 
ate inthe aggregate. Agents continued to 
charge up and make considerable deliveries 
of staple cotton goods to the jobbing and 
manufacturing trade on account of pre- 
vious transactions, and a not inconsidera- 
ble portion of the current output of the 
mills was absorbed in this connection. 
Taoere was a good, steady demand for va- 
rious kinds of spring and summer goods 
for future delivery, in which plain and 
crinkled seersuckers, dress fabrics, ging- 
hams, plain and fancy white goods, shirt- 
ing prints, scrim curtains and curtain 
goods, etc., participated. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


There is nothing new to report in the 
condition of the market for staple cotton 
goods. The demand at first hands is 
chiefly of a hand-to-mouth character, and 
the jubbing trade continues moderate, but 
prices are firm and unchanged. Brown 
sheetings are in fuir demand by convert- 
ers, and mapy Eastern and Southern 
brands are in very light supply. Bleached 
goods and wide sheetings are quiet and 
steady in agent’s hands, and cotton flan- 
pels are more aetive in movement than de- 
mand. Cottonades are meeting with in- 
creased attention from the clothing trade, 
and agents report a steady though mocer- 
ate business in denims, cheviots, camlets, 
tickings, ckecks, plaids, stripes, etc., while 
corset jeans and sateens are quiet and un- 
changed. Fancy white goods are doing 
well, and moderate orders are being placed 
for staple descriptions for later delivery. 
There was a fair demand for dress ging- 
hams at first hands, in which both dark 
and light styles participated, some pretty 
good orders for the latter having been 
placed for later delivery. Si&ple checks 
and fancies were in moderate request by 
package buyers, and leading makes are 
firmly held. Piain and crinkled seersuck- 
ers adapted for dress purposes continue in 
good demand for the coming season, and 
agents are making steady deliveries of 
coating styles to the clothing trade on ac- 
count of former transactions. The demand 
tor seasonable descriptions of all-wool and 
worsted dress-goods was strictly muderate, 
as far as the commission houses are con- 
cerned, and the jobbing trade was quiet. 
Spring dress fabrics are meeting with a 
fuir share of attention from large buyers, 
but transactions are wholly restricted to 
placing orders for future delivery. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In the woolen goods department there have 
no striking features been developed, 
Commission houses have been favored with 
litue demand for any line of goods adapted 
to present season trade, the distribution in 
mapy sections being still very backward 
for the season, and requirements therefore 
moderate. As natural under such condi- 
tions, values lack remarkable firmness; 
but, while some little concession is occa 
sionally made from prices that were held 
firmly to a month ago, it does not transpire 
that any pressure to seil, such as would 
lead to important changes, has developed. 
For that watter, coufidence in better things 
auead 1s still sufficient to prevent moditica- 
tion on prices greater than are usual ** be- 
tween seasons.” Sticks of heavy weigat 
meu’s wear woolens are not large, nor are 
wou! dress fabrics, fisnoels, piankets, etc., 
in anythng approaching untavorable 
snape. In fact, it wuld require but a 
mouerate spirit in the demupd to change 
tue general feeling. Oraers for men’s wear 
wooilens fur coming seasoa trade are siart- 
ing in encouragiug manner, and deliy- 
eries of spring weight men’s wear 
woolens, with here and there an ex- 
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ception, seem to be running along smoothly. 
The demana for hosiery and knit under- 
wear at first hands continues moderate, and 
the jobbing trade remains sluggish. Some 
pretty good orders are, however, being 
placed for cotton hose and half-hose for 
next season, aad popular makes of gauze 
and Balbriggan underwear are largely sold 
anead, for fuvure deilvery. Wool hosiery 
isin light demand, and heavy underwear 
is inactive, but stocks are so well in hand 
that prices are steadily maintained by 
agents. Fancy knit woolens are moving in 
moderate quantities, but the demand is 
somewhat irregular. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

The departmeat of foreign goods is dull 
and quiet. The few buyers that are pres- 
ent on the market seem quite indifferent as 
to the purchase of gouds, though prices are 
well maintained throughout the different 
lines of goods. As regards impor ation 
orders for wool fabrics in summer shades, 
sateens, etc., reports were somewhat vari- 
able, but the indications are that quite lib- 
eral engagements have been made. Piece 
silks, satins, veivets, ribbons, etc.. are sell- 
ing only in a very moderate way. Embroid- 
eries and the more staple Jines of 1aces are 
slow of sale,as usuai at this season, but 
high novelties in beaded laces, lace sets, 
piain and simped nets are moving fairly. 
Hosiery of the medium and cheap grades 
sells fuirly, and in fancy iisle toread aud 
suk hose adapted for-tne houday trade 
there is more doiug. Linens move off omy 
ia w hand-tu-mouto way. 


Wa Perego 


128 & 130 Falten St., 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PATENTEE 
AND 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Patent Bosom Shirts, 


Our fall importations 
of LONDON and PARIS 
NOVELTIES in PIQUE 
and EMBROIDERED 
BOSOMS for EVENING 
DRESS are now open. 


CARPETS 


POSITIVE AND EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


WILTON VELVETS, 
AND 


(10 WIRE) > APESTRIES. 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ STOCK AND THE MOST SUPERB 
VARIETY EVER SHOWN, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


IN THE MAGNITUDE OF A SEASON’S BUSINESS 
LIKE OURS, THERE IS AN ACCUMULATION OF 
PATTERNS, SINGLE PIECES OR BROKEN 
LOTS WE DO NOI INTEND DUPLICATING, ES- 
PECIALLY THE, FINER GRADES, COMPRISING: 


AUBUSSON AXMINSTERS, 
GOBELIN MOQUETTES, 


TOURNAY VELVETS, etc., etc., 
WHICH WE SHALL CLOSE OUT REGARDLESS OF 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED THIS WEEK 
IN TURCOMAN AND LACE CIlRIAINS AND A 
GREAT VARIETY OF FORNITURE COVERINGS. 


An inspection of our immense stock 
respectfally solicited. 
WINDUW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST.,N. Y. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T7717 BROADWAY, BET. 9th AND 10th STS. 


ARE NOW SHOWING ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST COMPLE CE LINES OF BLACK AND BLACK 
AND WHITE DRESS GOODS TO BE FOUND IN THE 
OITY. AND WILL OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS 
AS FOLLOWS: 

80 PCS, 40-INC@ SILK WARP HENRIETTA, 81,25, 
$1.35, $1.49; REDUCED FROM $1.40, 81.50, 81.75, PER 


x1 ABD. 
PCs. - 41 at AUL-WOOL BLACE CASHMERE, 
o 98c.; FORMER PRICES bwe., 6uc., #1, 


BLACK SILKS. 
\_ BAe, eos GKAIN, i, $1. 1.35; 
ib pRey Mp? $1.25, 8 

















IN 
NESS a1 seat u 


J ‘A CKSON <5 


777 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 9TH AND 
10TH STS., N. ¥- 











RIDLEYS’ NEW BUILDING 
CIVES THEM MORE SELLING SPACE 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE COUNTRY, HENCE 
MAKES THEIR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


THE 


LARGEST RETAIL HOUSE, 


WITH THE LARGEST STOCK AND 
LOWEST PRICES. 


THIS WE SAY UNHESITATINGLY. 


MILLINERY. 


Ssate fO Ory. yet OUT ub HOUSE. 
A A 

L gt FUND AS ARE SHOWN IN OTHER SEC- 
Tons Or THE CITY, 


in Trimmed Mulisery, Salt fess th the price 


will be found just 88 than those 
usually met with. ine 


MILLINERY PARLORS 


2.500 FULLY TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 
ARr at AYED. 

COMPLETE ‘ao FULLY TRIMMED HATS FOR 
MISSES" WEAR. 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


poannt RA yam E a TEN wie FELT HATS AND 
BO AYAS ASTRACHAN TURBANS,COLORED BRIMS, 


Ibe. 
£0 GORE SR WITH ASTRACHAN BRIMS 
TO, KS H WATS WITH FELT 


MS, 
Ber ns ALL, WEAR, oN 9%; ELSEWHERE, $3.75, 


LACE CURTAINS, 


LACE CURTAINS, OUR OWN IMPORTATION, IN 
NOT INGHAM, GUIPURE, wiNTIQUE, AN AND StoE- 
BORDERED DESIGNS, (NW wHIts ND age 

arcs iong, a 
$1.75, 82, $2.50, $3 to $15 ine Pair. * 3 


Swiss Tamboured Curtains. 


nent 4 vards long by 53 to 62 inches wi 
B = PATTERNS, at 86, $7. - 89, 811.50 to 


“CU RTAIN NETS. 


~ LATEST PATTERNS, ne EDGES, Ilc., 18c. 


80c. to 7éc. a 
TAGE BED SPREAUS AND PILLOW SHAMS TO 
MATCH at 81.50, $1.75, 82.25, $3, $3.50 to $20 the set. 


Turcoman Portieres 


100 pairs at $5.50; real value $10 a pair. 

150 pairs at 86.50; real value $13 a pair. 

64 CLO[TH EMBROIDERED SILK AED SCAL- 
LOPED EDGE TABLE Set ge? A Se 

Uther gualities ut 8'.50, 

Te FULL SIZE LIAN COVERS Se BT ticle 


.65 each. 
Better qualities at $4, $5.50, $7, to $16 each, 


BLANKETS. 


E] NSIVE }INES OF ALL THE B BEST MANU- 
ALL SIZES AND ALL THE LAT- 
‘DE ERS. AND AT Lowes PRIC UES 
ASSORTMENT GENUINE CALIFORNIA 
BLANKEIS AT Pk ICES LOWER THAN ANY 
QUOTED ELSEWHERE 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY 


Of Toys, Dolls, and Fancy Goods 


WILL BE ON A GRAND AND EXTENSIVE SCALE 


THIS SEASON. 


GENUINE GOLD JEWELRY, WATCHES. DIA: 
MO DS, PRECIOUS STONES. BRONZE LIGUR 
VENETIAN VASES. URNS, FANCY PLUSH 
LOlLET ETS  WObK BOXES. E 
GOLD A DAN SILVEK-HEADED CANES AND UM- 


Sinsidkerchiels 


IN FANCY BOXES FOR 1B LADIES AND GENTLE- 


EVER ONCEIVABLE ARTICLE_ SUIT- 
Xsf2 FUOK A HOLIDAY GIFT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


es ATTENDED TO 

a errciaL! DISCOUNT TO SUNDAY- 
» WE RP VISIT AT ALL SEA; 

DLENS WHATEVER 18 NEEDED FOR SAND 


SEHOLD OR THE WEAK oF WIFE 
CHILD. IT IS EASIER TO SAY 


WHAT WE DO NOT KEEP 


THAN WHAT bt | BO, AND PRICES WILL ALWA 
BE CHE LOWEST 


=| EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to321 Grand Bt 


iidiethadaiii 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, new TORE 
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ORIITAL DEPARTMENT. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Persian, India, 


AND 


Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. 
Among the latter will be found Ous- 
hak, Ghiordes, Bahndure, Kirman, 
Sivas, and the new quality known as 
Afghan, which possesses all the lus- 


ter and sheen of the Antique Carpet. 


The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called to avery fine assort- 
ment of small Antique Rugs. 

Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets. 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





On Monday, November 22d, wewill 


INAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


FANCY GOODS. 


Our display this season is larger 
and more elegant than ever be- 
fore. During the past season our 
burers have been in Europe and 
the greatest care has been exer- 
cised in selecting the newest and 
choicest goods to be tound in the 
manutacturing centers of Eu- 
rope. Our purchases are made 
directly from the manufacturers 
which enables us to offer specially, 
low prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our importations are larger and 
the variety greater than ever be- 
fore. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-nine years will be 
fully sustained this season. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND GOCDS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED, 


Rh. H. MACY & CO, 
Fal and Winter Dress Gonds 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods the follow- 
ing special lines : 
arge stock of Wool Serges, 42 
inches wide, at 65 cents per — 4 : 
Two lines of Stripe and Check Chevi- 
ots, at 80 cents per yard, well worth 








RDERS From any part of the coun- 
wt try will receive careful and 
IL ) prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th Street,} 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Unique aud Tastelul Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL MADE 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6&8 E, 20th St., New York. 


PINE FRENCH CHINA AND BEST PORCELAN 


AT LOW PRICES. 
fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces...812 00 
‘ine White French Chiua Dinner Sets. 10. pi'cs. 22 00 
Gold-baad Chins [fea Sets. 44 p'ces, $8.50; white 7 5 
Richly Decorated China Tes Sete, 44 pieces....... 12 00 
Decorated Chamber sets, 10 pieces, 84; white.... 3 0 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs,$20 Ww 


up 
Decorated rlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


low Bost 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on applicatien. 
VERRINDER & DEKGYSHIKE, 


successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute.N.Y.City, 
Orders packec an pieces on car or steamer free of 
charge. nm . or on receipt of P O. Wl. Order 


STEVENS' FAVORITE CHAIRS 


A GRAND GIFT—LEADS THE WORLD. 


UITS THE WAOLE FAMILY, 
ARTICLES COM- 
BINED IN ONE 


50 POSITIONS. 
Simple, Elegant, Durable. 
Christmas Orders Away 

Ahead. 

WRITE EARLY. 
We make Invalids’ 
Rolling Chairs and 
Physicians’ Chairs. z a 


STEVENS’ CHAIR Co., 
NO, 8 SIXTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cullery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
1888 and 1840 Broadway. 




























WEAVER: ORGANS 


Tone, Style, Finish and 





make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years, 
Sead for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free. te 
= Weaver Organ and Piano Co, . 
Factory, York, Pa. 





SPIPHOLSTERER 
250 Reproductions 


Old Style Chairs, Rockers, 
Desks, Clocks, Hall Chairs and 
Seats, etc. 


47 and 49 West 14th St., 
Between 5th and Gth Aves. 


NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
res in the i Women’s, 
nm 





of “ Fair ng. Good Goods, and L 
best family trade is Pspectfull 


rom the country will have the 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00, 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 

by mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these 
le; t Button Boots, worked button holes, 

in either kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 

any size you want. Giveusatrial. Address 

CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
‘Please mention this paper. 


WHETHEB YOU WANT A 


PIANO@ORGAN 


t will pay you to write to the 


eat attention. 


















eee DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Saeond St. Phila. 








FR, BECK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Request an examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and ’87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS, 
4 NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 







ALSO 
ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. OF The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
Fa’ SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 
Awarded the Goup MEDAL REDUCED 
Fuiibition London, 1a. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished fr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 


Branch Show Rooms, 





BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





THIS ENGLISH DINNER SERVICE, 


Quality Guaranteed, Richly Decorated in Brown, Black, and Red, the Dishes and Platters 
being of the new Square Shape, as shown in the'sketch below. 





PRICE OF SET, $35. 
Comprisine 120 Pisces. “ 
12 Dinner Plates. ¢ 
12 Breakfast Plates. 
12 Tea Plates. 
12 Sauce Plates. 
12 Butter Plates, 
12 Soup Plates. 
1 Large Platter, 
1 Medium Platter. 
1 Medium Platter. 
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Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooklyn, ¥. ¥. 
Three minutes from Brooklyn Bridge. CHICAGO STORE, 145 State Street. 


1 Small Platter. 

4 Covered Dishes, 

2 Vegetable Dishes, 

1 Soup Tureen, 

1 Sauce Tureen, 

1 Gravy Boat, 

1 Salad Bowl. 

2 Pickle Dishes, 
12 Tea Cups & Saucers, 


120 PIECES, $35, 
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THERS, 


Mrs &eco hye 

















TABLE WARES IN SOLID SILVER AND IN BEST ELECTRO PLATE. 


(PRICES FROM ONE DOLLAR TO THOUSANDS.) 


Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, Chocolate Sets, Tete-a-Tete Sets, Ice Pitchers, Ice Bowls, Celery Stands, Butter 
Dishes, Casters, Spoon-holders, Toust Racks, Egg Stands, Call Bells, Syrup Pitchers, Pickle Casters, Soup 
Tureens, Gravy Boats, Fruit Stands, Nut Bowls, Card Trays, Salvers, Cake Baskets, Candelabras, Can- 
dlesticks, Carving Sets. Cheese Dishes, Cheese Scoops, Crumb Trays, Crumb Scrapers, Cracker Jars, 
CHILDREN’S OATMEAL BOWLS, TRAYS, CUPS and TABLE SETS, Oyster and Vegetable Dishes 
with patent linings, Corkscrews, Champagne Taps, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Nut Cracks and Picks, Fruit 
Knives, Knife Rests, Sneoere and Salts, Ice Cream Knives, Fish Knives and Forks, Biscuit Jars, Gra 
Shears, Coasters, Soup Ladles, Napkin Rings, Toothpick Stands, Pie Knives, Olive Dishes, Bon-bon Bowls, 
and Spoons, Terrapin Entre Pans, Punch Bowls, Salad Bowls, Goblets and Fine Table Cutlery. 

e perhaps is not in the United States a more comprehensive collection of Table Wares in fine 
metals than is now displayed in the Departments at 
















SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 36 East 14th St., N.Y., Factory. Walllingiord Com. 
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Insurance. 
UNJUSTIFIABLE EXTRAVA- 
GAN 


Att of our readers now that we do not 
believe in co-operative insurance. We be- 
lieve it to be a delusion, ending in a fail- 
ure to accomplish that which of all things 
should be made certain. It must of neces- 
sity destroy many pleasant homes, for of 
necessity it will destroy the expectations of 
thousands upon thousands of families 
whose heads have supposed that they were 
insured. 

There is a difference in the co-operative 
societies of course. It is not of sufficient 
importance to cause lovers of life insurance 
to believe in any of them, but it is of suffi- 
cient importance to cause them to condemn 
some of the co-operative societies as utter- 
ly unfit for the patronage of respectable 
business men, because of the reckless waste 
of the moneys which they secure from the 
contributions resulting from the deaths 
and expected deaths of its members. The 
Masonic and other friendly societies, great- 
ly to their credit, show by their official re- 
ports that they have very little expense of 
management, in some cases remarkably so, 
and, while we do not believe in their plans 
being, as they are, entirely devoid of any 
safe basis, and lacking any solid principle, 
we can but commend them for their de- 
termined effort to make the most of their 
position by no‘ squandering their funds in 
expense of management. In some cases of 
co-operative societies, the immense outlay 
of moneys collected, ostensibly for the 
payment of losses, is so great that it shocks 
the very senses of men who have cause to 
observe them. 

One of the most marked examples of 
such a society is ihe one known as the 
Family Fund Society. It is located in New 
York. It commenced business early in 
1884. Its first president was Chauncey Vib- 
bard, a great name, but a man necessarily 
without kuowledge of insurance. What 
could have been expected from such aa or- 
ganization? It was to meet its obligations 
by passing a bat. It had not the society 
or friendly principle back of it. There was 
no limit to the amount to be expended. 
With shrewd, and doubtless generally ig- 
norant agents, it has accomplished some 
business, not very much to be sure, but 
enough to make it a marked example of 
that class of co-operatives which should be 
utterly condemned. 

The income of the Family Fund Society 
for the year 1885, as stated by the sworn 
statement of its officers to the New York 
Insurance Department, was $100,150-44- 


It was composed of moneys received from | 


members, for there is no mention of inter- 
est, although it was claimed at the end of 
the year that the company had ** invested 
assets” of the sum of $8,440.44. The 
same sworn statement tells us that the cor- 
poration paid death claims during the year 
of $28,000, and that it expended among its 
officers, managers, doctors, and agents, 
etc., the sum of $63,710. The three items 
placed in a row tell the story. In- 
come, $100,150.44; expense of manage- 
ment, $63,710; Josses paid, $28,000. The 
expense of management was sixty-three 
per cent. of the income. In life insurance 
mandgement such figures are unknown. Itis 
hardly less than a crime to make such use of 
funds collected for the payment of losses. 
The items of the expense account in detail 


are as bad as the gross amount. They are 
as follows: 
Commissions and fees to agents......... ..$39,935 00 
Salaries and traveling expenses of agents, _ 2,604 48 
Medical examiner's fees.............sesee0s 3,846 00 
Salaries and other compensations of offi- 
cers and other office employés.......... 4,531 80 
RON... 0 cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccce 6,277 63 
Advertising and printing............s.see. 4,352 OT 
All OGNEF 11OMS.......-reeececcesceeecres woe 2,173 02 
Total expense of management ......$63,710 00 


It cannot be necessary to call attention 
to these items. They tell their own story, 
or rather they tell the story of the Family 
Fund Society. Life insurance funds are 
trust funds. Many an agent has felt the 
power of the law by using them for his own 
purposes, as he should have done. Life 
insurance is an honorable business. It has 
become a part of our country almost. Its 


leading institutions are the largest financial 
institutions of the country. They are man- 
aged ata very low rate of expense, often- 





times under ten per cent. of their income. 
No one can feel otherwise than proud of 
them. But when we look at the little 
weakling, known as the Family Fund So- 
ciety, and know that it is using for expense 
of management sixty-three per cent. of its 
income, we can hardly do less than feel 
pained that honorable citizens should be 
induced to pay their money to it. 

Can any one expect a future for this 
society? Has it a look of stability? Does 
it seem to be a proper place to trust money 
for the benefit of one’s family after death? 
It had at the beginning of the year 2,533 
members, persons who had been led to be- 
lieve in it. But people had been trying it 
before, and of these 1,011 quit and left 
during the year 1885 alone. This is merely 
an official record, found on page 205 of 
**The New York Insurance Report.” 

The Hon. Wm. Barnes, formerly Super- 
intendent of the New York Insurance 
Department, has, we are sorry to re- 
cord, in his old age, become the presi- 
dent of this small but extravagant affair. 
It is to be regretted that his circum- 
stances were such as caused him to do 
it; for we cannot believe otherwise than 
that necessity was the cause. It must not 
be expected that its expenses will be les- 
sened by this move; for the Company’s 
contracts for salaries of officers and com- 
missions and compensation of agents and 
others are made and are outstanding, and 
there cannot be the slightest doubt but 
that they are making more of the same 
kind as opportunity offers. 


EXCITED. 


CITIzENS MuTUAL Life AssocIATION OF NEW 
Yorx, 115 Broapway. 
ENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, 


New York, Nov. 67Tu, 1886. 
EprtTor Tux INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—I note the character of your remarks in 
your issue of November 4th relative to my com- 
munication of October 20th, in reply to your 
incoherent attempt to make a material point 
against ‘‘the Equity System” of life insuranve 
devised by me. 

This last tirade of yours clearly defines your 
position and convicts you of an act unbecom- 
ing a decent journalist. 

You invited reply to your first untruthful pre- 
sentation of this subject, and when the reply 
was furnished you, you dodge the issue and add 
insult to injury by your remarks concerning 
my letter, which you evidently fear to lay be- 
fore your readers. Your act is as contemptible 
as it is clearly malicious and cowardly. Such I 
brand you until you cast off the imputation by 
according to me the rights I am entitled to in 
the premises, Yours ete., 

J. H. Duguanp. 

Yes—but epithets and other bad language 
do not touch the sole question of how 
many annual payments of $10.35 are neces- 
sary to make $1,000. This journal has 
performed its duty. The Doctor has already 
bad more space than his unimportance 
justifies, and he can have no more until he 
*s ready to furnish a plain answer to the 
above simple question, which contains 
** the issue.” 


INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretarv 


Provident Lite and Trust Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 
Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume oi 
Business to............0.. 




















45,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 

Decreased its Rate of Mortulity. 

In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 

Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 

strength of Organization, and in everything which 


contributes to the securityfand Cheapness of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands uDrivaled. 


1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 





1886. 





inca captitnintvenies sees cccetese sontes 8400, 
Insurance Reserve.............+.. Pineal % 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends... 38,134 22 
OO ean civacoseshersccesoee ot 912,390 50 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. ist, 1886)............ $8,190,255 97 

JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice. nt. 
T. CRESSON, 8. EL Yi KAY, 

4a ge 
an Gores F, iinczn, Manager. 





RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 


No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 





Gyacunty FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN THEIR 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 827-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


The Company aiso rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices v: ng from 
$15 to $75, acco: size extra size for corpo- 

ons and ; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10, Rooms and joining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 
LOCK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip. 
tion, inoluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLA x, JEW. 
ELH DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 

ECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE 


The Com: wv act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of theCompany. As 
pital of 91,000,005, primary Yeeponsitie for their 
capital o: ,000,000, res ie for 
trust obligations. - - 


WILLS BECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
STEPHEN A. GALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of th3 


rust De ent. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 
Stephen A. Caldwell William H. Merrick, 

en Jaldw 5 
Edward W. Clark, John B, Gest. 
C. A. Griscom, ward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler. Thomas Drake, 
Henry O. Gibson, Thomas McKean. 
John O, Bullitt. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E. f. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... #2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve, ample tor alictaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 OU 
Be II ncntnncesecescceeseccceces 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This eompany conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 




















SAMUEL D. BABCOCK SAMUELA. SAWYER, 

GEORGE BLISS. JNO. L. RIKER 

8. B. CHITTENDEN WILLIAM KRYOE 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 

HENRY 0. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURD} 
URELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
HFODOREF. VAIL. JOQHNH EA 

THEODORE I HUSTED, CHARLES H_ BOOTH 


E, W. CORLIBS, JACOB WE 
we: LBW: UNngENGE Tekwone 
: HIRAM BAKNEY. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO. 
DUCED BY IT, 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


HAS COMBINED IN ONE FORM OF 
POLICY ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN SAFELY 
AND PROPERLY BE UNITED, AND 
NOW OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC 
UNDER THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
1TIS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) ITIS 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) ITIS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) IT IS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES RETURNING AT THE 
END OF THE TONTINE PERIOD A 
LARGER AMOUNT IN CASH THAN 
THE TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID; OR, IF 
THE POLICY BE CONTINUED, GIVING 
ASSURANCE AT A VERY SLIGHT 
COST; (6) THE FORM OF POLICY IS 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESS FORMAL- 
ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER THE POLICY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 
IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLICY. 
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LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

w. A. BREWER, Jey = 7 vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
961, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, 


Cc. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
an canes after three years 
th Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest Mes. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this (om- 


art forms of Tontine Policies isened 








President. 





THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Insur’uce 
co.. 


< PhiladeIiphia. 
cam SEVENTY- SIXTH ANNUAL STATEME Nr 


) —— 1-7 rein 





« 1,191,413 24 
"528 957 89 


and all cl 
1UG.cceee...+ 


220,371 . 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, pezas 3 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, JANUARY 23D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 12/5. ......... 83,856,61 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
TAMUAT, WEB. ccc cocccccscccccccesc ccccccce 1,339,52 
Total marine premiums.......... «......... 85,196,143 
Premiums marked off from Ist since 
1885, to 3ist December, 1885.. «+- 83,770,094 
Losses paid during the same 
period,. . 81,915,920 67 
Returns of premiums and< ex- 
penses. . albibinrsincae $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets 
viz 
United States and State of New Yorks 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,034,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
state and claims due the company, 
estimated at.. cvcces seseee 530,000 08 
Premium notes end bills receivable... + 1,568,143 5S 
Cash in bank.. eeccccccccccceceececccccss 220,807 88 
AMOUNLE,....ccccccccccces-soesvecee + B12, 12,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoisers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
vhereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
«t the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the « ear ending 
Sist December, 1885, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesdav. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
OHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 8.H. MOO CHAS. H BIARSHALLY 
JAMES LOW. F "K H COSSILT, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. L CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B.CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLi DE OT . DENTON SMITH, 
BHORAC GEORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM EI DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WIL: LLTAM H. MACY, WILLA M D. MORGAN 
AAC BELL, 

10H D. HEWLEAT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 

WILLI N W.H 


AM H. WEBB. NSO 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORL 

JOHN D. es President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. ¥Y WEMPLE, Secretary 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actua ry 








FORTY-FIRST AVNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK riiceg F 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886, 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885 


Woesees $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


EE ee eT TOR ET eS $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)........ pesatidihis 8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


795,323 00—$13,722,103 08 


60,507 76— 8,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
PR <0 wits cenedetakeranerestnareekeneerbes 

Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies 
Total Paid Policyholders...........scccccscsscecs 

EO I, chasieticnvennessshelbensenetes: amaees 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 

Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


SSE cccccccccevcccscvessosoueesteses sestscoccese . 


in Kc cenhesicksnaianiseeeteaainnneenen’ keewueibetes 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Le ay as additional collateral BOCUFIEY)....0eccescccece 

bam ony A oans (market value of securities held as collateral, 


*Loans on a policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000. 00). ...cecrescecees 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January lst, 1886....... ...ccccccccccceccccces 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
Chem, 55 CORIRIEE OE GOR < Fc t ec cceeccccse ceccevcceres cous 
De CI a pith on 50sec ctkeesscacedesvsteuwredeesesevesan 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886........ 
Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 

of New York. 





$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
8,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
438,446 62—$10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
33,640,220 56 
6,855,532 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5C 
58,142 73 


435,284 18—$63,512,618 0 
3,351,703 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to eps ere ° 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc..............seeeeeeeeseees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).. 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).............cseeeeeeees 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............eeseee0- ° 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

. _ cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


UAmaaiiaaeeiannaiiesinnns aba eines+sseae $2,633,796 70 
Aaaition to the Fund during 1885.... .... pegeens 952,683 31 
oa tis nawinutinna Ceenabencieeusenesacnen $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during = year 

on matured Tontines. .....0ccccccccccccesccce 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886...............eseeee oe 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance............seeeees cannes. @ 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... tien 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ percent............ 


$66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


3,123,742 77 
29,934 03 





$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.13 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


ment of next annual premium. 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, $2,432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1382, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1 198,746,043 Jan.1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 106, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS ; san. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,053 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCG, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENZ. F SrTEvEns, Pros, Jos. M. GIBBENS, Seo 


sorcesceesees 817,846,546 65 
TAM bIIOS.... ccccccccccscee 15,238.761 16 


Total Surplus...........82,607,756 49 


ne attention. of the publie is called to the New 
eature in Life Insurance adopted by thi Com. 
pany, o issain Endowment Policies for ne ~ 


Cash surren = paid. up insurance values in 
“Fem phlets expla f the N ture may 
‘am phlets exp anstor: of the New 
bad on application at C Gempans’s Office, ." - 


PAST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 








AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital,.,..,..... eiaeesetenecend 8400.000 00 
ee Gi ccnntcttattnidaciiccsennais 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 

Liabilities - 166,551 71 





lian sdeiliaitaiacsieidalnil $1,268.337 23 


TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 











Chi WE wlwouk 

cago, waukee 

Maaigon, St. Paul, 

Minneapo Duluth, 

Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, 
uncil Bluffs, 

Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
It runs daily through fast Eugeens Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AND LUXURY 
of passengers. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for all points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Webrasis, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 
“Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
= ly -h- ashington Ter- 


Californi 
=“ Bride’ Columbia. ‘9 


It is the Torrists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to ie Canpoms HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASURE 
resorts 0 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 


between Chicago an? Milwaukee ad 


“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, gt Bas and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. 

All Agents sell Mioksts via this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and ali information will be 
promptly eee | at application to any Ticket 
Agent. ies HUGHITT, Gonstel Fr Manager. 


‘Traffic J ll Chicago. General on Agent 


‘TA MAN* 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
County wa. 5 SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














= Joliet, Ottawa, La p ine 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Daven rt, Muscatine, 


Washi ington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty. a City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winte: rset, At- 
atic ‘Knoxv iile, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, . Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas C ity, 


St. Paul, ‘in ‘Minnesota; Watertown, in pare ota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and vi lage 


The Creat Rock island Route 





dl: 

the Wes Eesurpassed int the wor eras 
All i Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 

River consist of Comfortable Paleo Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and 8 Cars, elegant 
Dining Coxe mat gy Bey Han 8s, and—between 
Cuscago. Bs seph, hison and Kansas City—restful 
“a wd Chair Cars. 

he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is as direct, favorite line between Chic: 
Spoite and St. Paul. Over this route soli Fast Express 





desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers t supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati 
Fn Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Leavenworth, Kansas ay Minneapolis, St. 
Paul yt rmediate points. classes of patrons, 


tro: 
ially ientlios, ladies and chitdren receive from 
icials and employes of Rock Island ara protection, 
ctful courtesy and kindly treatm 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—o! tainable atall any =} 
icket Offices e “d Ste 
desired information, 


. A. HOLBR 
Gen'l M'y’s, £4 poses, 


E. oT. JOHN, 
“Culoaeo. 
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AFTER HARVEST. 





BY AMELIA E. BARR, 





Tue days of harvest are past again ; 
We have cut the corn and bound the 
sheaves, 
And gathered the apples green and gold, 
*Mid the brown and crimson orchard leaves. 
With a flowery promise the springtime came, 
With the building birds and blossoms 
sweet ; 
But oh! the honey, and fruit, and wine! 
And ob! the joy of the corn and wheat! 
Whav was the bloom to the apple’s gold, 
And what the flower to the honeycomb? 
What was the song that sped the plow, 
To the joyful song of Harvest Home? 


So sweet, so fair, are the days of youth; 
So full of promise, so gay with song; 
To the lilt of joy and the dream of love 
Right merrily go the hours along. 
But yet in the harvest time of life 
We never wish for ite spring again, 
We have tried our etrength, and proved our 
heart ; 
Our hands have gathered their golden 
gain. 
We have eaten with Sorrow her bitter bread, 
And Love has fed us with honeycomb, 
Sweet youth, we never can weep for thee, 
When life has come to its Harvest Home, 


When the apples are red on the topmost 
bough, 
We do not think of their blossoming hour ; 
When the vine hangs low with its purple 
fruit, 
We do not long for its pale green flower, 
So then, when hopes of our spring at last 
Are found in fruit of the busy brain, 
In the heart’s sweet love, in the hands’ brave 
toil, 
We shall not wish for our youth again, 
Ab no! We shall say, with a glad content: 
‘* After the years of our hard unrest, 
Thank God for our ripened hopes and toil! 
Thank God, the Harvest of Life is best!” 


CoRNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


PAT RYOT’S DINNER. 


A QUEER THANKSGIVING DAY, 











BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





Tuat’s the way he giv it; and that’s the 
way ‘twas on the roster: Pat Ryot; but 
*%wasn’t nojmore his name than ’twas 
mine. [never knew, and I dono to-day, 
what his name really was. He let on to 
me one night when we was out on picket 
duty—that was in the first of the War when 
fellows used to go to sleep most every 
time on guard; for they didn’t realize yet, 
what ’twas to be a soldier; so some of the 
cute cap’ins sent ’em out two by two, one 
to keep the other awake. ’Twasn’t an ever- 
Jastin’ number of times we done that. We 
got to sense the sitooation and be ashamed 
to have our eyes kep’ open by another fel- 
low. Well, as I was sayin’, wetwo was 
out on picket, and we got a-talkin’ about 
things; and whisperin’ in the dark makes 
folks ruther free to speak. I dare say 
you’ve found that out when you’ve been a 
sparkin’, Mister? Sohe told me how that 
his father was dead set ag’inst the War; 
areg’lar copperhead he called him. You 
see his folks—some of ’em—had married 
down South; two ofhis sisters I b’lieve ; 
went down arteachin’, and bein’ like. 
ly girls, why they was snapped up real 
quick, and had plantations and hands and 
all that, and was livin’ in clover, as you 
may say, and so th’old man knew the 
War'd be the ruin of ’em, and he fit ag’inst 
it tooth and nail; but the mother, she was 
on t’other side, and she’d fetched up this 
boy accordin’. 

So, when the call come for volunteers, 
he slipped away and ’listed. 

I tell you Mister, them mothers helped 
to boost the War a sight, on both sides. 
They kep’ up the boys’ hearts to fight for 
what they called the right; for t’other side 
was jest as cocksure they was in the right 
as we was, and I haven’t never blamed ’em 
sence I got over that fightin’ mad, and could 
see both sides on’t. No, I haven’t blamed 
‘ema mite. Well, the old man, he stormed 
like all possessed. He turned the boy out 
of house and home; wouldn’t help him to 
no outfit, an’ forbid him to take his name 
into the rigiment—not at no price. And the 


of ‘em did about those days, But she’d 
saved up fifty dollars, cent by cent, and 
she sent it to him by a sure hand an’ anote 
with it. And if he didn’t goto a savin’s 
bank just as quick as we come to Hartford 
to camp out for a spell of drill, and put in 
that money in his Mother’s name. And he 
sent the book to her by somebody he knew. 
But I tell you he kep’ the note. 

So he ’listed by the name of Pat Ryot. 

‘‘Aint I a patriot?” eays he to me. 
‘*Haint I gota right to the name? AndI 
don’t want to carry no copperhead name 
into battle when I’m fightin’ for my coun- 
try. Twouldn’t fetch luck.” 

He give in his name Pat Riot, but he 
told it, and they spelled it witha y. He 
didn’t care. He knew what it meant. 

Well, we’d had some little skirmishin’s 
and quite a few hustles, and we was sent 
out to Sherman fin’lly ; long about Septem. 
ber. Pat was a real hand to fight. What 
he done he done with all his might, hammer 
an’ tongs. 

Why, to see him pitch in, you’d think he 
was f’erce asalion; but he wasn’t. He was 
a real clever fellow, always a-chucklin’ an 
crackin’ his jokes, and a master-hand to get 
along. 

He did really beat all. He’d whittle out a 
fork out of a dry stick when we'd lost our 
knapsacks, or any-way the fixin’s, in no 
time; he’d cook up a mess of salt junk and 
hard-tack—old hoss an’ shingles, we used 
to call ’em—so’s to be real relishin’. He 
knew all the yarbes, and he’d steep up roots 
and things when we was out of coffee, so 
they’d be refreshin’,s Why he b’iled saxi- 
frax roots once, and made a drink of’em 
that went down considerable slick; said 
he’d read about it ina book. I expect he al- 
ways rek’lected what he read. 

So ’long about the middle of November, 
(we was to Memphis then) Uncle Billy— 
that’s what some of’em called Sherman: 
when they didn’t call him Old Bill he got 
word from Grant, who was a-lyin’ at Holly- 
Springs, to meet him at Columbus to coun. 
sel with him; and the result on’t was that 
the’ was three divisions ordered on to Ox- 
ford; and Sherman never let no grass grow 
under his feet, now I tell ye. 

‘*You’ve got to trot now, boys,” chuckled 
Pat, when our rigiment got the march. 
‘*Uncle Billy’ll tread on your heels, and 
his huffs is heavy, if you don’t keep 
a-goin’!” 

And so ’twas; we pushed ahead lively 
and we got one night toa place above Ox- 
ford about ten mile, and there we halted; 
‘twas areal good place to camp. There was 
a grove and a spring close by, and a kind 
of medder like, for the tents to be pitched 
in. ’T wasn’t really a medder, but what they 
call a oldfield, down South; faller land 
that’s run to weeds an’ some grass. 

We got orders to camp there and wait till 
further proceedin’s. Weknew after that 
Uncle Billy was waitin’ fur Grant to tell 
what next; but we was proper glad to rest, 
bein’ footsore and tired and hungry. 


_ Our squad set around the mess kettle 
where Pat Ryot had stewed up the old hoss, 
and he’d raked up a few onions some- 
wheres along. I see he fell out o’rank 
once on the way, and come runnin’ back 
pretty quick. I mistrasted then he was a 
foragin’. Then he’d made a good lot o’ cof- 
fee, and soaked up the hard-tack with some 
water, and fried it in a little pork fat he’d 
fetched in a pepper-can from Memphis; 
and I tell you the’ aint no tavern dinner no- 
where that tasted so good as that did. We 
set and smacked our lips over it, and it 
done us real good. There aint no livin’ 
man but what’s got more grit and snap 
when his stomick is good full than when 
it's empty. I’ve seen that, time and again; 
and I’ve always said that the War would 
hev come out different if there’d been more 
vittles for them Confedrits, and less whis- 
ky. 

So we was settin’ there eatin’ and larfin’ 
when all of a suddin Pat spoke up real 
Spry. 

‘*Boys,” says he. ‘* Feller citizens and 
countrymen, tomorrer is the day set forth 
and app’inted by Governors in general, an’ 
the President of these United States in par- 
ticular, for to keep a day of Thanksgivin’ 
and praise and the rest on’t. 

** Now I was fetched up to obey the con- 
stituted authorities, and I’m a-goin’ to do 





mother she cried like ene possessed. Lots 


here kettle, to-morrer at one o’clock sharp, 
fit an’ prepared to sing Old Hundred for 
a blessin’, and to eat a reg’lar Thanksgiv- 
in’ dinner; that is, pervided Uncle Sam 
and Old Billy don’t holler out ‘ Forrerd! 

March!’ before that time, as like enough 
they will.” 

You see we used to call Grant Uncle Sam 
on account of the front letters of his name, 
And there was some folks thought he 
was named ‘‘ United States,” in them days. 

‘Where you goin’ to get your dinner?” 
growled old Jehiel Perkins, who was sar- 
gent. 

“*T shall get it somewheres,” said Pat, 
as dogged as a mastiff. 

We knowed he would; and we began to 
tell about dinners to home, and make our 
mouths water talkin’ about roast turkey, 
an’ chicken pie, an’ b’iled ham, an’ cran- 
bry sass an’ punkin pie, till Pat got riled. 

‘* You shut up?” says he. ‘‘ Don’t holler 
fur quails in this here wilderness, like the 
old Isr’elites done. They got come up with 
fur so doin’, and so’ll you. You'd better 
be thankful fur what manny you can scuf- 
fle round an’ pick up, and not be hanker- 
in’ after the flesh-pots o’ Egypt.” 

‘*Didn’t have any flesh-pots at Memphis, 
to my knowledge!” put ina feller that 
knew jography; and Pat chuckled. He'd 
had some schoolin’ too. Well, we turned in 
at taps, and turned out at reveillee; and 
there wasn’t any marchin’ orders give out. 
Pat he sneaked off a-foragin, and the rest 
of us lay round, or rubbed up our guns and 
told stories till dinner-time come; seemed 
as though ’twasa month first; but when 
we was Called, lo and behold that feller’d 
fixed up a table in one of our tents- He’d 
set some straight sticks into the ground, 
and put boards acrost ’em; he’d found an 
old deserted shanty aways beyond the 
grove, and took the doors off and got the 
best o’ the boards. 


Well, sir, the’ was a mess of roast p’ta- 
toes. If he hadn’t found a sweet p’tater 
patch alongside of that shanty! They was 
Mississip’ p’taters too; jest like honey, 
good for stickin’ up fingers; but we didn’t 
mind thet. Then he’d got some persim- 
mons if you’ll b’lieve me, and stewed ’em up. 

‘* That’s cranberry sass!” says he with a 
wink. ‘* Leastways that’s the name on’t.” 

’Twas an all-fired queer mess, you’d bet- 
ter believe; but we eat it. The’ was a 
pile of hard-tack, and thencome a big pie. 

‘*That’s chicken pie.” says he, kind 
of introducin’ the dinner. Well, ’twas good, 
bat ’twasn’t chicken; he’d prospected 
around till he’d found a nigger hut just 
outside of Cottage Hill. They didn’t give 
us nothing at the Hill; first place they 
wouldn’t, second place they couldn’t; for 
they hadn’t got nothing but hog and homi- 
ny, and precious small allowance of that. 
But as luck would have it, this colored 
feller had been out a-huntio’ and had just 
fetched in a string of squirrels, and he sold 
‘em to Pat for the last silver dollar the’ was 
in his pocket. We made it up to Pat, though. 
He throwed in & piece of bacon, and Pat, 
havin’ saved up his flour rations for four 
days, and begged a mite of bakin’ powder 
from Old Billy’s man that done the staff 
cooking, he’d made some biscuit crust, and 
borrered a tin basin; and what with cold 
b’iled mess-beef, and fat squirrels jinted up, 
and scraps 0’ ba:on, an’ onions, and plenty 
o’ gravy ’t the squirrels had been parb’iled 
in, thickened up with rice, it wasn’t no de. 
spisable pie. And the nigger; he’d sneaked 
into camp about dawn with a fat coon and 
changed it off with Pat for some coffee. 
So he digged a hole in the ground, dressed 
the critter and skinned it, and stuffin’ of it 
chuck full with sweet p’tater an’ hard- 
bread, an’ the last onion, he’d made a fire 
in that hole till it got everlastin’ hot and 
burned down to ashes, ‘nd then he wrapped 
the coon up in big magnolia leaves, tied it 
around with astring, and buryin’ it in them 
ashes built a fire on top. And when it come 
out didn’t it smell gcod! Them leaves 
is kind of spicy, and the coon rolled out 
of’em, white and fat as a oyster. 

** That’s a Mississip’ turkey,” says he. 

I tell you, Mister, we had the boss 
Thanksgivin’ dinner that day, if we was 
out in the wilderness, so to speak. And 
the capsheaf was fetched out of the bakin’ 
kettle when we'd cleaned the table of them 
vittles so’t there wasn’t a crumb left; ‘twas 








& punkin vine in that colored feller’s patch, 
with one punkin on it; a kind of a skosh 
twas, not a reg’lar punkin; so he'd raideq 
it the night before, havin’ no money left to 
buy with, and he’d took a piece off thetop, 
took out the seeds, and turned ina lot of 
molasses and shutit up inthe bake-kettle 
to bake, before we set down to dinner, 

‘*There’s your punkin pie,” says he, rea] 
triumphant. Now you may think, Mister, 
that this was a queer mess, and it did look 
skeery, but ‘twas good, come to taste on’t; 
and when we'd finished that up, we stood 
up and sung Old Hundred: 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
Pat a-linin of it out. 

I tell you we felt good! We durstn’t 
think nor talk about the folks to home, and 
what they was doin’ that day; but we turned 
to and set up Pat. I tell youhe got a lot 
of good words betwixt us all. ‘Well,” 
says he a-chuckling, ‘‘I told ye there was 
manny in the wilderness.” 

’Twas so; and that dinner heartened us 
up amazin’, We was like what Scripter 
tells about ’Lijah when the angel fetched 
him vittles under the juniper tree; how't 
he eat and ‘‘went in the strength of that 
meat, forty days and forty nights.” 

For we got the route that afternoon, 
and we was kep’ at it, I tell you, til! Vicks. 
burg was took the next July. But there 
wasn’t one 0’ our company ever forgot Pat 
Ryot’s Thanksgivin’ Dinner. 

WINSTED, Conn. ad 
THE BEWITCHED THANKSGIV 

ING PIE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Wirain a dish of goodly size— 
One of those deep, old-fashioned dishes, 
Quite equal to a gourmand’s wishes— 
It lay, this prodigy of pies. 
The flaky crust, brown to a turn, 
The luscious yellow did inurn ; 
For pumpkin was the name it had; 
And pumpkin pies are not so bad— 
At least thought one deluded urchin, 
Who once a pantry made a search in. 
He chuckled when he spied the dish 
That held his dearest, fondest wish. 
The coast was clear, no one in sight, 
He couldn’t check his appetite. 
‘‘Ha!l Ha!” he laughed. ‘ They’ve hidden this, 
A slice or two nobody’ll miss. 
On tip-toe I can reach it. See!” 
And tip-toe on a chair stood he, 


A sudden crash! A sudden smash ! 

Quite like an avalanche’s dash, 

Alas! thou little boy so rash! 

Myriads of goblin faces, 

Round him making wild grimaces, 
Seream and chatter, while they nip him, 
Scold him, hold him, whip him, trip him! 
Now he lies before them sprawling ; 
Goblins over him are crawling: 


Their king bestrides the yoangster’s nose, 
While trembles he from ears to toes ; 
And this is what the monarch sings, 
While loud the goblin chorus rings. 


‘* What shall we do, 
My tricky crew, 
To boys purloining pie? 
We’ll lay them deep 
In crust, to sleep. 
Till holidays go by! 
Ho! Ho! for the boy with a covetous eye! 
No pie goes in him, but he goes in a pie! 


‘* With pumpkins gold 
We'll him enfold; 
Oh! what a pie he’ll make! 
Mince, custard, too, 
Shall soak him through ; 
Then we’ll proceed to bake! 
Sing hey! for the boy with acovetous eye! 
No pie goes in him, but he goes in a pie!”’ 


The goblins grinned; they tweaked his ears; 
And then, in spite of all his fears, 

They turn the pie-dish upside down 

And cover him from soles to crown! 

He hears their light, retreating feet ; 
Jumps up, reproving eyes to meet, 

Drawn thither by the frightful crash 

That sent a pumpkin-pi3 to smash! 


Boys who covet any pies, 

Those, especially, of size, 

Pause a little and be wire! 

Shelves may dark and lofty be— 
Which fact you may rue; 

And your startled eyes may see 
Stars, and goblins, too! 

New York City. 





Way are young ladies called misses? Be 








it. This company’ll muster around this 





the queerest mess you ever see! He’d found 





cause they missed being boys. ° 
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BY OHARLES BARNARD. 





TERE were long strings of dried apples 
hung in festoons on the back stoop. At 
the big barn door lay piles of golden 
pumpkins. There were grand old turkeys 
in the yard walking about with a stately 
air, as if proud of their wonderful fatness. 

These things were remarkable. They 
gave all the folks who passed the house a 
feeling of general joy and thankfulness. 
What good times were coming to the little 
white house with green blinds! 

You never can tell. There may be a neat, 
two-story house, with a garden in front and 
a driveway leading to the big barn, and a 
kitchen garden behind the house and fields 
and meadows beyond. There may be 
prize turkeys out of doors, mince pies in 
the kitchen, and all the other good things 
for giving a thankful spirit, and yet the 
folks in the house may not be happy. Par- 
son Bascom came slowly up the village 
street till he reached the little white house, 
and then he opened the gate with a little 
sigh of relicf and perplexity. The mail 


* had brought him a big letter from the Gov- 


ernor of the state, and at the express office 
he had found a telegram. The parson did not 
often receive telegrams, and this one was so 
strange that he was more than perplexed; 
he didn’t understand it all. However, it 
was well with the child, and it was coming 
to his home, C.O.D. He hung up his hat 
in the little front entry, and then walked 
slowly through his study, through the din- 
ing-room and out to the pleasant kitchen, 
where sat his wife paring apples and read- 
ing the weekly Congregationalist at the same 
time. 

**Iv’s come, Mother.” 

‘“Not now?” said Mrs. Bascom. ‘‘Mercy! 
and the spare bed not aired nor any fresh 
bread in the house.” 

‘“Not the child. The telegram. The 
child is coming next week from Elmira.” 

‘Why, I thought its mother’s name was 
Susan. Perhaps her middle name was 
Elmira.” 

‘Elmira, New York. It’s coming Cod. 
That’s what the telegram said. My middle 
name is Codman, but it strikes me as rather 
familiar in strangers to address me as Cod.” 

‘* Elmira, New York. Oh! I remember 
John died in a place like that. Her folks 
came from Elmira, he said in one of his 
letters, though I never knew much about 
the place. Guess it’s not much of a vil- 
lage, or they wouldn’t give it a girl’s 
name.” 

“T's a large city, Mother. Iread it in 
the ‘Encyclopedia’ at the town library. I 
stopped there the minute [ got the tele- 
gram.” 

“ And they are going to let that mite of 
a child come all the way from the West 
alone. These Western people are so pecu- 
liar. When does it start?” 

‘*Monday or Tuesday.” 

“And Thursday Thanksgiving.” 

“Yes; here’s the Governor’s proclama- 
tion. I sball read it on Sunday at meeting. 
I’ve read the proclamations every year for 
fourteen years, and every one ends the 
same. There itis in large type: ‘God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts!’ ” 

Parson Bascom unrolled the big sheet on 
which the worthy Governors of the Bay 
State call on the people to give thanks 
every year for all the mercies that have 
fallen to thera. 

**T guess, Father, you’d better tell Lias 
to kill one turkey Saturday night. It will 
do for Monday’s dinner, and it’s well to 
have alittle cold meat in the house in case 

the child arrives unexpected.” 


The Parson read the proclamation slowly 
through, while his wife went on paring red 
apples. 

“It’s no doubt wise to be thankful over 
our mercies, but the past year has brought 
heavy trials to us both. John was a wild 
boy, but he was our only child, and he’s 
dead these six months, and now his young 
Wife, whom we never saw, is dead, too, 
and their little girl is coming to live with 
us. It is a mercy there’s only one, though 
I do wish it had been a boy.” 

“You never would see your daughter, 
Samuel. She was one of the world’s peo- 
Ple, you said; and now she’s dead, poor 


thing, and her daughter is coming to live 
With us. Let me see the telegram.” 








shrill voices filled the air. 


‘*Tt says,” said the Parson, as he un- 
folded the message: ‘‘ Letecia will start by 
express C. O. D. Monday or Tuesday. 
That’s all, except the signature, Patrick 
Smith.” 

‘*Tt is rather familiar to address you as 
Cod; but I dare say this Mr. Smith didn’t 
know any better. These Western people 
are very ignorant.” 

* * * * ~ 

‘‘Letecia Bascom! You just sit still. 
The wagon will be here in a minute. Good- 
ness me! [hope your folks can manage 
you. It’s more thanIcando, Here! If 
you must fly all over the house, take that 
pail and get me some water.” 

The mite of a girl, in a new black hat and 
an old blue frock, from which the tucks 
had twice been let out, stood by the win- 
dow, locking into the narrow, muddy 
street. She started, with a little sigh of re- 
gret. Must she gofor a pail of water? She 
had hoped never to do it again. The last 
dreary dey had come. Release and relief 
were at hand. She hesitated, and looked 
down the street. Would that wagon ever 
come? 

**Letecia Bascom! 
Get some water.” 

The child picked up a pail from the sloppy 
floor, where the woman was washing, and 
timidly went out the side door of the little 
wooden house, through the dirty yard, out 
into the street. A straight street bordered 
by trees, now bare against a wintry sky. 
At one end the street looked out on the 
broad and shallow Chemung, with its long 
iron bridges. At the other end it was lost 
in a vista of trees and wooden houses. It 
was all the world she had ever known. She 
knew it well, to her terror and grief. There 
was a Well in a yard four blocks away. On 
every corner there were boys who tor- 
mented her. In every block there was an- 
other kind of terror—a place where men 
stood who knew not what they did, having 
sold their heads in the stores. Must she 
again go for water from that particular 
well, when every house had water and to 
spare? Mrs. Kilderkinder would have 
that particular water for her cuffs and col- 
lars. Letecia had paved that street with 
tears ever since her mother had been taken 
sick. 

This time she fairly ran through the 
streets. If that wagon should come while 
she wasaway! It was to hera fairy coach. 
Perhaps her Grandfather’s very coachman 
would come. Mother had told her all about 
Grandfather’s home, his horses and barn 
and chickens, and the dogs and everything, 
though Mother had never really seen it her- 
self. The boys were more terrible than ever. 
Twice they upset the pail in cruel sport, 
and the men leaning against the doors of 
the shops laughed at her black hat and tear- 
stained face. At last, by going round the 
block, she toiled toward the house, bend- 
ing under her heavy load, only to see a 
dusty express wagon just driving away 
from the door. Mrs. Kilderkinder stood 
on the walk, waving her bare red arms and 
calling to the man. Letecia put the pail on 
the walk and fairly cried with misery and 
disappointment. Grandfather had sent an 
expressman instead of his carriage and— 
yet, it was going away. The last hope of 
her young life had gone. 

The man. hearing the outcry, pulled up 
his horse and looked back. Mrs. Kilder- 
kinder pointed to the child and then the 
man wheeled round and drove up to where 
she stood. 

‘* Are you the kid what’s going express?” 

‘*Oh! wait a minute, mister. Let me 
take the pail back or she will whip me 
again.” 

“Nota bit of it. I’m inahurry. Got 
to collect a lot of stuff. Jump aboard; 
quick. I’ve got your bag, and signed a re- 
ceipt for you.” 

‘Fetch me that water, this minute!” 
screamed the woman. 

‘Don’t you doit. Jump right in, I tell 
you. She’s a dragon, anyway, and you're 
my freight now. Be quick, I tell you.” 

Letecia saw Mrs. Kilderkinder coming, 
and sprang into the wagon and sat down 
beside the driver. 

‘*Drive fast, 
Grandfather.” 

How rapidly it all happened. Windows 
were opened and heads poked out, and 
Some of the 


Do you hear me? 


mister. I want to see 





boys screamed with delight at the angry 
woman on the walk and the gallant rescue 
by the Erie Express Company. In a mo- 
ment the team was in a broad and hand- 
some street, lined with stores and gay with 
people shopping and driving. 

“Shall you drive to Grandfather's 
house?” 

**Hardly, my kid. Its six hundred miles 
to the end of your route. The way bill 
says Seynasset, wherever that may be 
Guess Adams will ship you to Boston. 
Hoid the reins now while I load up.” 

Letecia took the reins as the man stopped 
before a store. Ina moment a bundle was 
thrown into the wagon, and then they drove 
on. Again and again they stopped at stores 
and houses, and, at last, with aload, drove 
to the miserable, ill-kept station of the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad. 

‘‘Here you are! Come in and be di- 
rected.” 

The man helped her down, picked up her 
little bag from the wagon and led the way 
into the express office. 

‘One child. Seynasset, Mass. 
C. 0. D. Give me a tag, Bill.” 

‘*Who ships her?” 

“Pat Smith. Said collect C. O. D. 
Thanks, Bill. There, kid! Let me tie 
this tag to your frock. All freight has to 
be marked, you know. We generally ties 
the tag to the heads of live stock, but Pll 
put it on your clothes, seeing you’re a gal. 
What’s your name, kidlet?” 

The man had tied a tag to her dress be- 
fore she knew it. 

**Must I wear it, Mister? It aint very 
pretty! Mother calls me Letecia. Grand- 
father’s mame’s Bascom.” 

‘* Yes, Miss Bascom; you’re freight now. 
You belong to the Erie Company till you 
gets receipted for by somebody. Take a 
seat on that box till the train comes.” 

Letecia sat on the box to which the man 
had pointed. It wasa strange place, full 
of bundles and boxes and crowded with 
men hurrying about in every direction. 
Presently the man brought her the little 
bag that made her baggage, and she began 
to feel better. At any rate, Mrs. K:lder- 
kinder could never find her, and that wasa 
comfort. A moment after there was a 
rumble and a roar outside, and a big door 
was thrown open and men rushed in and 
began to pick up the freight that filled the 
place. Then a tall mancame up to her, and 
said quickly. 

**8tep lively, Miss. 
Train’s ready.” 

She hardly knew how it all happened. 
She wus put in a seat in a handsome car, 
and then everything flew away, and there 

was the Chemuug, wide and shallow as 
ever, and the rows of wooden houses, and 
then—why, how pretty! Fields and woods 
all brown and yellow. She had never seen 
the real country before, and the autumnal 
landscape seemed a fairyland. The people 
in the car looked at her curiously, and a 
colored man, in a white cap, came and read 
the tag on her dress, and smiled in a funny 
way that perplexed her. 


Then a lady came and sat down beside 
her. She, too, read the tag, and Jaughed 
in a quiet fashion. 

‘* Where are you going, little girl?” 

**To Grandfather’s.” 

‘Traveling express. 
funny, isn’t it?” 

‘‘What’s fuony, marm? Mother died 
last week, and Father’s dead too. I expect 
Grandfather’s horses—and perhaps the dog, 
too, will be at the next station for me.” 

‘‘Oh! no; not the next place. Why, 
Seynasset is in Eastern Massachusetts. 
You won’t get there till Thanksgiving. 
You'll be just in time for the turkey and 
cranberry sauce.” 

‘Thanksgiving, marm. What’s that?” 

The lady stooped and kissed her, and a 
tear ran down her cheek and fell on Lete- 
cia’s dress. 

‘*T think, my child, there have been no 
thanksgivings in your life.” 

‘‘No, marm. We never had ’em in 
Elmira.” 

Just here the colored man appeared 
again and said: 

‘If you please, lady, the messenger said 
I was to give the girl supper. I'd like to 
set the table now.” 

‘¢Oh! let the child take tea with me, 
porter. She'll be my guest to-night.” 


Adams. 


Come with me. 


C..0. D. It’s very 


** Well, I don’t know ’bout that, marm. 
You see the child is freight, and I has to do 
what the Company says.” 

*‘Oh! Well, then, give me my supper 
here. I'll take tea with the freight.” 

The porter laughed and the lady smiled 
and Letecia wondered what they could 
mean. However, there was not much time 
to think, for the man put up a little table 
right in front of her, and put on a white 
cloth and such a nice supper. It was true 
the milk in the glass swayed about, and the 
ice tinkled all the time, for the car was 
swinging this way and that in the most pe- 
culiar manner. 

‘“*I never saw supper hop round so 
funny.” 

“Yes,” said the lady. ‘* We are taking 
tea on the wing, and there’s a chicken 
wing for you, just to have everything in 
keeping.” 

The lady laughed and told stories, and 
the supper was so nice that Letecia hardly 
noticed that it was growing dark. Just 
then the train stopped. 

‘Do I get out here?” ’ 

‘*No; you’re freight, you know; and al 
you have to do is to sit still, like any good 
little bundle, and wait till you are called 
for.” 

**Won’tI get lost?” 

“Oh! no. You are properly directed, 
and will be safely delivered.” 

The train went on, and the lamps were 
lighted, and time flew quickly. Then the 
porter came and said that her bed was 
ready, and the lady helped her take off her 
hat and frock, and showed her how to get 
into the little bed. Somehow she was very 
tired, and fell asleep before she knew it. 
All she remembered was that the lady said 
good night, and then it was broad daylight, 
and the car was standing still. The porter 
opened the curtains and said she must 
dress as fast as she could. 

In a moment she was ready, and the man 
showed her a nice place to wash her face 
and hands, and then she sat down and 
wondered what would happen next. See- 
ing the man making up the beds, she 
spoke to him. 

“The lady, Miss? Oh! she’s gone. She 
told me to bid the little freight good-by. I 
s’pects that’s you.” 

Just then the door opened quickly, and 
@ man in a blue suit came in. 

‘*Where’s that kid for Adams? Oh! 
There she is. Come with me, Miss.” 

Letecia took the hand he offered, and fol- 
lowed him out of the car to the dark and 
dingy station. 

‘* Had breakfast, Miss?” 

‘“No, sir. I thought perhaps breakfast 
would be ready at Grandfather’s.”’ 

‘Guess it is; but this is Jersey City 
and my orders are to see you fed and de- 
livered to Adams. Come right in to the 
lunch room.” 


The man put her down at a table, and 
some one brought her some coffee and 
other things; but the coffee was dreadfully 
hot, and the meat was so hard she couldn’t 
cut it. Then the man came again and put 
her on a high seat in a big wagon, and they 
drove away over a ferry, and then upa 
long street full of horse-cars and stores; 
and at last they storped before a big build- 
ing, and there they got out and went up to 
a big counter. The man ‘ook off the tag 
on her dress and put on another, and then 
he gave her a seat, and she sat down and 
wondered if they would drive over to Grand- 
father’s soon. Nothing happened for hours, 
People came in with bundles, and wagons 
came to the door, and the men in the place 
were very busy; yet nobody came for her, 
It was all very dreary and lonely, and twice 
she fell asleep in her chair. Then a man 
took her out to a restaurant, and she had 
dinner while the man sat by and read a 
newspaper. Somehow the man seemed 
never to let her go out of sight, as if she 
were a precious piece of baggage. Then 
back to the office, and then more waiting. 
At last another man came and took her 
hand and led her out into the street. 

‘‘We'll take the Fourth Avenue cars for 
the Grand Central. Sorry you had to wait 
in New York so long.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Letecia. ‘I suppose 
Grandfather will have supper for us ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know about that. Its 
a pretty long way yet. Careful how you 





cross the street. Keep fast hold of my 
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hand. The Company said I was responsi- 
ble for you,though they didn’t put any 
value on the rec2ipt. Guess the Erie folks 
didn’t know what a girl ’s worth. I know.” 

“Do you! Are girls worth much? I 
mean little ones like me?” 

‘Some is. Tve got a kid at home, and 
if she went C. O. D. I'd put a million dol- 
lars on the receipt and collect it too, if the 
stuff, I mean my girl, was lost. Here’s our 
car. Get right in.” 

Letecia took a seat in the car, and the 
people stared at her, and some of them 
smiled, and one old gentleman leaned ever 
and read the tag on her dress. 

‘*What are we coming to—children 
shipped C.0O.D. Where are you going, 
little girl?” 

** To Grandfather’s.” 

** That’s all right, sir,” said the man who 
was with her. ‘She’s in the care of 
Adams. Safest way to ship kids, any- 
way.” 

The old gentleman settled back in his 
seat and read a newspaper, and that’s all 
that happened which Letecia thought was 
very queer. The ride was very short, and 
then they came to a tunnel and a big 
building, and they both got out and went 
inside. It was a railroad station, and 
pretty soon the man put her in a car, and 
told her to sit perfectly still till some one 
come for her. After a little the cars started 
and rumbled through a long tunnel. and 
then she saw the country again, but before 
she knew it she fell asleep in the chair. 

Then a man woke her up, and said:; 

*« Are you the girl in the care of Adams? 
Oh! yes. There’s your tag. It’s all right. 
Come with me and have supper.” 

The car had stopped, and the man had a 
lantern in his hand, for it was night. When 
they came out of the car the air felt cold, 
and hada strange, sweet smell. 

‘* What smells so good, Mister?’ 

It’s the salt air. This is New Haven. 
Come, here’s the lunch room. Twenty 
minutes stop.” 

It was all very horrid, and she wasn’t 
very, hungry; so in a few minutes they were 
back in the car. To her surprise, the por- 
ter had made up a bed for her. 

‘*Shan’t we get to Grandfather’s to- 
night?” 

**No, Miss. We'll be in Bostonin the 
morning. Bed’s ready, Miss.” 

She was so tired that she hardly knew 
how she crept under the red blanket and 
then—well, it was morning again and the 
car was standing still. She was just won- 
dering what she had best do next when the 
curtain was pulled aside, and another 
man, whom she had not seen before, said, 
quickly: 

‘* Please dress as fast as you can, Miss. 
It’s a close connection here.” 

**T’m all dressed” said Letecia, springing 
up. ‘*I was sotired I didn’t take off my 
shoes.” 

** Glad of it. Come. TLe wagon’s waiting 
and we have just time to get the 8:13 on 
the Lowell Road.” 

Then they rode through long, narrow 
streets in an Open wagon, and then came 
another depot and more talking about re- 
ceipts and bills. They took off the tag, and 
puton another, and then one of the men 
gave her seat in a big, empty baggage car 
and away it went over a bridge and out 
into the country again. And before she 
knew it she was fast asleep in the chair, for 
she was oh! so tired, so tired. 

+ 7 * - 7” 


For three days Parson Bascom had been 
at work on his Thanksgiving sermon, and 
still it was not done. Four times he se- 
lected a text and began to write only to 
tear it allup and beginagain. Every time 
a team passed in the street he would run 
to the window to see who hadcome. And 
now Thanksgiving Day had arrived. It 
was just ten o’clock, and the sermon was 
done. For ull that the Parson was not sat- 
isfied, He felt sure it was a poor sermon— 
and the child had not come. 

** Come, Mother. The bell is ringing. Iv’s 
time to go.” 

* You goon, Father. I want to tell Jane 
about keeping a watch in case the child 
should come while we are at meeting. 
I'll be along time the first hymn is over.” 

So it was the Parson started out alone 
with his sermon under his arm and won- 
dering what he could add to the sermon to 





make it more appropriate for the day. The 
girl had not come, andit was not likely it 
would arrive on Thanksgiving D:y. Some- 
how he had grown to love the unknown 
child now that he knew it was coming to 
his home. All the resentment against his 
way ward son was forgotten. Here wa3 a new 
child. Once more he was to train a child 
in the way it should go, and this time he 
would do very differently, and the child 
should grow to be a good woman. He 
wondered how it would look and what it 
would say tohim. He went on with head 
bent down, scarcely heeding the passers. 

Suddenly he seemed to remember his 
boy. Was that his forgotten voice? 

A restive horse stood by the road, and in 
the open wagon sat a child, holding the 
reins. 

‘*Whoa! Sir. Whoa!” 

The Parson knew that voice. It was his 
son’s voice of twenty yearsago. He looked, 
and saw amite of a girl seated inthe wagon. 
Astrange child,in curious clothing,and look- 
ing weary and forlorn,and holding the horse 
in check in quiet earnestness. Some coun- 
tryman’s child waitiog for her fatner. He 
passed on,and then paused and looked back. 
Again the child spoke to the horse. The 
Parson forgot his sermon and the waiting 
congregation and went back to the wagon. 

‘*What is your name, litle girl?” 

‘*Bascom, Mister, and I wish that man 
would come. It’s a real bad _ horse. 
Couldn’t you hold his head, Mister, till the 
man comes?” 

The Parson had arranged in his mind 
just what he would gay to the child when 
she came; but not a word could he remem- 
ber. 

‘*Why! I’m your Grandfather. Don’t 
you know me?” 

The child eyed him sharply, and visibly 
shrank from him, as if alarmed. Just at 
the instant the express man appeared, and 
without paying any attention to the Par- 
son, mounted the wagon as if to drive 
away. 

**Hold on! That’s my granddaughter 
you have in the wagon. Give herto me.” 

**Can’t doit, Mister. Don’t know you, in 
the first place. Second place, she’s got to 
be receipted for and charges paid. She’s 
come C. O. D. and my bill says deliver at 
16 Willow Street.” 

**Why, I live there.” 

** All right. Come round and sign for 
her. Get up there!” 

In a moment the team was gone—girl and 
all. Louder peeled the meeting house bell. 
It would toll presently, and then the service 
would begin. There seemed to be a strange 
half melancholy expression on the child’s 
face as she was whirled away. The Parson 
saw it, and resolutely turned away from the 
meeting house and walked briskly home- 
ward. 

‘*Why, Father, what made you come 
back? The bell has stopped tolling.” 

‘“*The child has come. I’ve seen her. 
The expressman would not deliver her till 
certain formalities were complied with. 
You go to meeting and tell Deacon White 
to read the fifty-ninth bymn.” 

**T want to see the child myself. It 
won’t hurt the people to wait.” 

At the very moment the expressman 
rattled up to the door, looked at the num- 
ber on the gate and said: 

‘‘Bascom? One child from Adams. 
Charges—eighteen dollars and fifty-three 
cents. Sign here, please.” 

**Mother run over to Deacon White’s 
and borrow fifteen dollars. I haven’t but 
six in the house and the bank’s shut up.” 

‘Why, Father, the Deacon’s most likely 
at meeting.” 

‘**Can’t help it, dear. Go as quick as you 
can. Oh! there’s the child! Let hercome 
in.” 

‘**Quess it’s all right, though it’s not the 
regular thing to deliver valuables till the 
charges is paid.” 

The congregation was waiting and wait- 
ing, and when they saw the Parson’s wife 
come up the second aisle and speak to the 
venerable Deacon White, and then when 
they saw the Deacon take his hat and walk 
out of the meeting house, they marveled 
greatly as well they might. Then there 
was a solemn pause for several minutes,and 
the choir sang a hymn and people looked 
at each other and wondered and wondered. 
The Parson was never late before. 





At last, the little door was opened beside 
the pulpit. He had come, and the Thanks- 
giving service began. Finally it was all 
over and everybody said that the Parson 
had preached without notes, and it was the 
most beautiful thanksgiving sermon that 
had ever been given in that Meeting House 
since it was built in 1794. 

New York Crry. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communwations for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DEFECTIVE SENTENCES, 


Fru the blanks with words spelled and pro- 
nounced alike, but having different meanings. 

1. That man is so —— he looksas if he should 
have.something to —— upon. 

2. Give me that ——, and see that the sheep 
are in the ——, 


8. I fear that he will run away to —— and 
will take with him this —. 

4, What I —— is, that nis conduct was —. 

5. I shall not —— for the possession of this 

6. The cast of a —— will decide whether he 
shall —— or not, 

7. Place these men in a —— and tell them 
to —. 

Cc. W. K. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


You'll find me in Quaker, not given to war. 
You'll find me in living, according to law. 
You’il find me 1n girlhood, so full of sweet grace. 
You’!l find me in gleesome, and fairness of face. 
You'll ficd me in witches, the time-honored 
sprite, 
You'll fiud me in tempest, they brewed in the 
night. 
You'll find me in fairies, the good little elves. 
You'll find me in labor, on all pantry shelves. 
You'll find me in farmer, who works ia the 
soil. 
You'll find me in laughter, in spite of the toil. 
You'll find me in lawyers, as busy as bees. 
You’ll find me in quibbles, for sake of rich fees.” 
You'll find me in boycott, when things do not 
suit. 
You'll find mein righting, but don’t make law 
mute, 
EASY ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 12, 5, 24, 19, 16, 21, 9, 23 is the name of the 
builder of my whole. 

My 3, 14, 20, 7 is what he and many others had 
to do for a long time. 

My 15, 2, 18 is what the completion of my 
whole seemed at one time to be beyond. 

My 11, 8, 17 is one of the things which can be 
seen from my whole. 

My 1, 13, 22 is something which those who 
have charge of my whole should never do. 

My 10, 6, 4, is what many people consider the 
scientific details of my whole. 

My whole is something that connects. 


Cc. W. R. 
ADJECTIVE PUZZLE.—SELECTED, 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
1. One that pries. That points. Tasty. 
2. Rewardforser- What a clear What gour- 
vic-8. conscience does mands love. 
not know. 
3. An extremity. Rent. May be eaten 
or drank. 


4. Yourselves. One of Father In your ances- 
Time’schildren, tor’s daily 
bread. 
5.Something Anignoramus. A lift. 
you might be 
afraid to hear. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


The last of one word taken for the first of the 


next. 
Infancy 
Se eRHeHER SE 


ee eKH Ee RE 


Manhood 
How do you get from “Infancy” to ‘‘Man- 
hoo?” 
INITIAL CHANGES, 


Iam a temple; change my initial andI ama 
reed ; agaiv, lam the inhabitant of a country 
in Europe; again, I am a woman’s name; 
again, I am part of a horse; again, lam a 
narrow walk; again, I am a square of glass; 
again, lam sound, healthy; agsin, I show the 
direction of the wind ; again, I decrease ; again, 
Iam a poison; once again, and I am the name 
of an Arctic explorer. Cc. W. K. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


From Seashore to Iaoland. 


Sea shore 
cet eeHEE 


eeERSE 
REPRE 
SERRE ESE 
eeeHER 


In land 
J. 8. 8. 
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ANSWERS TO POZZLES OF NOV. 18ru, 


FAIRY ENIGMA, 
“°Tis merry, tis merry in Fairy-land, 
When fairy birds are singing ; 
When the court doth ride by their monarch’s 
side, 
With bit and bridle ringing.” 
(‘The Lady of the Lake,” Canto IV.) 





VARIETY PUZZLE, 


1. D-ore ; 2, dog-fly ; 3, doe-skin; 4, no-mad ; 
5, n-ape; 6, ad-hor; 7, ab-solve; 8, ab-use; 9, 
ac-quit; 10, ac-ute; 11, am end; 12, 2-muse ; 
13, a scribe; 14, a-void. 








Selections. 


A FEW TREASURES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue economy of a great Library neces. 
sarily forbids the indiscriminate admission 
of visitors; and as donations, when kept 
together, are less subjected to disarrange- 
ment than the mass of books, and are, 
moreover, properly placed in the apart- 
ments of most architectural pretension and 
best adapted to public inspection, it hap- 
pens that ordinary visitors to the Library 
see hardly anything else. Passing through 
the right-hand door out of the entrance 
hall, the visitor finds himself in the Gren- 
ville Library, where the 25,000 volumes be- 
queathed by Mr. Grenville, more than a 
fifth of which count among the rarest and 
most precious in the worid, repose behind 
the glazed doors of the book-presses. The 
next room is devoted to manuscripts, a large 
portion also contributed by public or pri- 
vate liberality. Passing into the noble 
King’s Library, the visitor finds himself in 
presence of the most munificent set of 
books yet made to this nation, or perhaps 
toany. Including pamphlets—themselves 
a collection of the highest value—the num- 
ber of volumes amounts to 84,000. In ihe 
show-cases disseminated throughout the 
whole length of the hall the visitor will find 
8.ecimens of every variety of printing, 
from Gutenberg to the moderm Japanese 
press; nor will he be less attracted by its 
grand and harmonious architectural pro- 
portions. 

If, instead of ascending the staircase on 
his right, which conducts to the territories 
of the Antiquities Department, the visitor 
who has traversed the King’s Library were 
at liberty to pass through the lofty door- 
way immediately conironung him, he 
would tind himself in the oid Reauing 
Rooms, which served, if they did no: sat- 
isty, the needs of studenis from 1838 to 
1857. Considered in the lignt ot the theory 
which prevailed at the time of their erection, 
that a library should rather be the resort 
of scholars than a general literary work- 
shop, they were, in wuth, by no means 
so Inadequate as they appear at the present 
day. Tuey accommodatea about 150 read- 
ers, but only by close crowding and cun- 
sequent discomfort, and the coliecuon of 
bouks of reference was limited in extent 
and difticuit of access. ‘Tue urst compart- 
ment is, nevertheless, a very fine roum, and 
is nOW KNOW? as the Catalugue Rvom, irom 
the duplicate copy of the Reading Koom 
Catalegue being placed in it, and many op- 
erations connected with the Catalugue car- 
ried on there. Tne next, or Music 
Room, contains the extensive cullecuon 
ot printed music; while tue gallery 1s de- 
Voted to the unequaled assemblage of tracts 
on the French Kevoluuon, brought togeter 
by Mr. Wilson Croker, the counterpart of 
tue Toomasun tracts on the Eayglisu Civil 
War. Next follows the Great Room, a 
spacious Chamber, well know to readers 
who wish to consult books deemed too 
precious for the Reading Room. Two 
supplementary rooms succeed, and tbe 
suie 18 terminated by the Arch Room, 
a Yemarkavle instauce of the cun- 
structive ingenuity of the subsequent 
designer of te Reading Room. Lis great 
bigut 1s spanned at intervals Dy arcues sus- 
luloing UWansverse galeries fitted wita 
book-sueves, sO that nu parucle of space 18 
lett unused, and the shurt and narrow, 
though lofty structure is capable of uold- 
ing nearly «8 Many Volumes as the stately 
King’s Library.—Ur. Richard Garnett, m 
Casseil's Kamily Mu,azine for December. 








THE EXPERIENCE OF AN EMI- 
NENT JURITS. 

Tue attention of social scientists has long 
been called to the increasing fatality among 
America’s brain workers, ' 

When brought to a full conviction of their 
increasing dangers, their souls stir within them 
an ardent desire tor heip and relief, ‘Lhe ten- 
dency o1t times is 10 grasp at anything that 
promises restoration, aud a thousand aud one 
things are offered, put ail seem doomed to als 
appoint, for medicine can offer no cure. A 
change of life and habits often afforas Nature 
opportunity to recuperate, and the inaividual 
may go on for a time ; but with the aidof a true 
restorer to the nervous system, if tnere be & 
good foundation it may be again built up, 
sometimes even where habits and lie appear 
against them, The following is peculiarly * 
Case 1n point: 

‘* REVITALIZED.” 
June 8th, 1886. 

“I am not only pleased, Iam delighted with 
the Treatment. ‘The third day after beginning 
to use it, tomy utter surprise and inexpressible 
joy, that terrible ‘sinking feeling’ in the pit 
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my stomach, and a week later that twin curse, 
the dull pain above the eyes, both of which con- 
stituted the burden of my complaint when I 
consulted you, have disappeared, and I have 
not been troubled with either sicce, It is won- 
derful! 

“JT experienced no particular sensation in 
using the treatment; made some blunders, was 
somewhat irregular, and since I began have 
been severely taxed both mentally and physi- 
cally, notably in the trial of a $200,000 will case, 
which lasted eight days, and yet with it all I 
feel like anew man. Nor have I changed my 
habits in the least. I have smoked the usual 
number of cigars und punished the usual amount 
of tobacco, besides indulging in coffee in the 
morning and tea in the evening, and eating 
what I liked. I repeat it, it is wonderful! The 
benefits I have received will be worth many hun- 
dred times their cost, I feel ‘revitalized,’; in- 
deed I can hardly realize, the change has been 
so eudden, that I who am now writing, in this 
cheerful strain, am the same miserable creature 
who called upon you less than a month ago.” 

July 19th, 1886. ‘It is now two months since 
I began the use of your Home Treatment: I stiil 
have on hand a small quantity of the Oxygen 
aqua, and the blue bottleis about one-cighth 
full, which shows probably that I have not strict- 
ly followed directions, and yet without the least 
change in habits or diet I find myself a new 
man.” 

A recent writer in THe INDEPENDENT says: 
‘*There is a strong tendency with the weak- 
minded to magnify their own diseases and cures.” 
I may belong to this class, but fear of being so 
labeled will not deter me from giving this un- 
solicited testimonial. I am sincerely grateful 
for what you have done for me, and take this 
method of testifying my gratitude.” 

** When two month ago [ called at your office, 
an entire stranger, I was suffering from two 
causes, & dull, heavy feeling over and about the 
eyes, anda sinking sensation in the pit of the 
stomach. I had suffered from these causes, it is 
safe to say, for twenty years, and they were the 
twin curses of my existence. It is impossible to 
convey to anyone who has never been thus 
afflicted the slightest conception of what I suf- 
fered. Ido not refer to the physical pain, for 
that was very slight, but to the mental agony. 
You did not tell me that I was the victim of 
dyspepsia ; but I suspect Iwas. At least, what 
Henry Ward Beecher says of dyspepsia is equal- 
ly applicable to a person suffering as I did: to- 
wit, that it is utterly impossible for such a per- 
son to be a true Christian. 

“*It may be that my suffering was purely im- 
aginary, if there can be such a thing as distin- 
gushed from the real article ; but if it was, then 
my mind was diseased, and all the more credit 
to you for restoring it to its normal condition. 

** As before reported, the trouble about the eyes 
in my case disappeared the third day, I think, 
after I began the use of your Treatment, and the 
stomach trouble not over four days later. You 
| pane me no assurance of such speedy results,'and 

was as much surprised as delighted when they 
came. Indeed it was with considerable difficul- 
ty that I brought myself to a full realization of 
the facts. I have only to add that since the first 
disappearance of my troubles they have not re- 
appeared. What the effect of a discontinuance 
of the Treatment may be remains to be seen; 





but I have the utmost faith in your printed 
statements that the results of the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen are permanent. 

August 25tb, 1886: “It is now more than a 
month since I stopped the Home Treatment, and 
I am happy to say that I have had noreturn of 
my old trouble. It 1s wonderful—I hed almost 
said miraculous. Scientific chemists and pro- 
fessors of colleges may talk as they please, about 
Compound Oxvgen being a ‘perfectly inert sub- 
stance,’ but they never will convince me. 

“You ask about thefconstipation, and the nerv- 
ous tremulousness. Well, I think they are both 
somewhat better, although they are by no means 
cured. It would be strange if they were. In 
the first place they were not the troubles which 
I consulted you about; besides, I think the con- 
stipation is inherited, and as for the nervous- 
ness, that is no doubt due to the use of tobaczo, 
tea and coffee, and to past indiscretions. In- 
deed, the most remarkable thing to me about the 
cure in my case, is that it was effected without 
the slightest change‘in habits or diet.” 

Any person desiring to know more of this 
jurist’s experience will be cheerfully gratified by 
him, and his name and address will be given to 
any upon application to Drs. SraRKEY & PALEN. 

If you are suffering from any chronic disease 
about which you are growing discouraged, such 
as Pulmonary trouble, Oatarrb, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, nervous prostration, 
etc., send astatement of your condition to Drs. 
Starkey & Pauen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, and get their opinion as to the value of 
Compound Oxvgen, in your case. Jt will cost 
you nothing.—N. Y. Witness. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaktas Cocoa, 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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OUR PRESERVES & JELLIES 


HAVE LED THE MARKET FOR 40 YEARS 


OUR MINCE-MEAT & PLUM PUDDING 


ARE SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE, 


QUR SALAD DRESSINC& NEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO THE MOST MODEST REPAST 
WHILE OUR 


OLIVES, CAPERS AND BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO, TRANSFORM IT INTO A FEAST; 
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FOR SALE BY THE LEADING GROCERS ON THE AMERICAN CONTINEN 
YOUR GROCER CANNOT SUPPLY, WE WILL IF YOU SEND FORA, 


PRICE LIST. 


ANY ARTICLE 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER COMPAN 
12 Bare),, st... New Ye 





Ae 
J. CURLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES. 


State Street and Boerum Place, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Description of Light and Heavy Carriages 
of the Latest Designs at Moderate Prices. 


The Beacon’ Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat’d. Aug. 17, 1886. 


This cut shows the working 
q of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping, 
B, Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon Street, Boston, 


HOTELS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE., Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


























The onl ect substitute for Mother's 
milk roperest, fh Cholera infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested for Dys= 

optics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

rfect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 
Requires no coo’ g. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, ODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 








SUITS 








FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
aiden Lane, 

Books, a full line of Fancy and Sta 

‘ane assortn eot of 


lished annually. Your custom solicited. Telephone 
call, Nassau 66 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturing Company (which 
has sold over seven million sewing machines) has 
recently brought out two entirely new styles of 
Ligtt Ranning Machines for family sewing. Both 
have arms. One is the “ Improved Family” 
(with Oscillating Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi 
brating Shuttle.” A lady who has never inspected 
these machines has never seen a Perfect Sewing 
Machine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Mannfacttring Company, 
Principal Office, 
—__34 Union Sauare. New York. _ 


“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





|] —_ ee 
yr ouR \ 


TRADE MARK 





MARE 





BADE 4 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
IN THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality 
Morptine Habit Cured in } 


OPIUM iy days. No pay till cured. 


r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio 











FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 










The pattern 
are perfect fit- Ge 
Gurable and Wg 


ur latest book 


This eneraving shows the latest 
style of these goods. It1is published 
as a protection for those ladies who 
4 wish to obtain mittens well made 
from genuine 


FLORENCE ENIMTING SILK. 


e-{ Whatever the design, all real Flor- 

ence Silk Mittens are sold one pair 

in a box, bearing the brand ** Fier- 
nce’? on one end 


e 4 

own here is lined in back and wrist throughout with silk. They 
ting and in cold climates are far more comfortable than any glove, are mcre 
quite as elexant and fashionable as the best of gloves. 

Sold by all enterprising dealers, who can be supplied at our agency, No. 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass . 
on knitting (1886 edition) contains over 100 valua le illustrated 2ules inciuding full instruc- 
onstor this mitten, Mailed to any address on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ 
which 18 the Priestley Trade-Mark. 


Lord & 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market, They are made of the finest silk au 
best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness and beauty 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width and shade, 
thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two standard shades of black, None 

Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, 


ty ee for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York Oity by 
‘aylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Orawford 
& Simpeon, Le Boutillier Bros., H, O’Neill & Co 





.» and others, 
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CAKE UNWRAPPED. 











North Side, 


and we will send you a Cake of our 


“JUVENILE” ‘soir. ota) 


The most Popular Toilet Soap known. 


Why? Because 


IT IS INEXPENSIVE. 


IT HAS REAL MERIT. —_ at 25¢e. 


IT IS FRAGRANT, 





CAKE WRAPPED. 


Send SIX CENTS in Stamps to 
Jas. 8S. Kirk « Comp’y, 


CHICAGO, 


per Cake. 





THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Toad GOMDAly 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET ORGANS, 


FOR 


THE CHURCH, THE HOME, THE CHAPEL, 
THE STUDENT, AND THE SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL. 


New, Elegant, and Novel Styles 
JUST DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
The New-England Organ Co., 


1299 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, Mass. 





Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “ 
Strong,” says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked half = wen.” 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charlies Street, Baltimore, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
reents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and povarned, by mail and oqgress. 
also called for and delivered free within city limits, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
49 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Importer, Mauutacturer and Wholesale Dealer 1n all 
kinds of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN 
GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STEAM ot HOT AIR 








DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM 

AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- 

MER¢ IF YOU DO, SEND TO 

THE RAYMOND FURNACE 00., 
716 BEEKMAN ST., NEW VORK. 


JH. Bares, News rAd’t’'ing Agent, 41 Park Row, 
WY. bourht outs. M Petteng— & Go. April, 1886 








Farm and Garden. 


The Acricultural Editor wilt be glad to reeetve any 
Practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feet specially wmterested.) 


ABOUT THE FARM IN EARLY 
WINTER. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 














Ir has often been said that the brain-worker 
and man of labor can best find rest and recrea- 
tion in a change of occupatios, where tne de- 
mands upon the brain or body are less severe 
and of a different character, than in the com- 
plete suspension of all work and exercise. The 
habit of industry has made him incapable of 
enjoying idleness, and when the proper period 
of rest comes, he finds the needed refreshment 
of body or brain by taking up new fields of 
study or work. Winteris properly the ferm- 
ers’ resting time. As soon as cold weather 
comes on his barns are groaning with the 
ripened grains, and the racks of winter fodder, 
stacked up near the cattle-yard, are a sight to 
behold. The corn is husked and stowed away 
jn the cribs; the apples placed beyond the 
reach of frost, and the potatoes have been se- 
curely packed in the cellar. The harvest is over, 
and the farmer enjoys the satisfaction of know- 
ing that hisseason’s work is finished, and every- 
thinog prepared for the long winter months. 
But now that the farm work does not de- 
mand his constant attention, his leisure hours 
may be profitably employed in innumerable 
ways that will be both healthful and resting to 
him. After the long, severe labor of the sum- 
mer his system demands some relaxation, but 
not entire cessation of work. The cattle, it is 
true, must be fed and cared for night and 
morning all through the winter, and if sickness 
breaks out among them additional labor will 
be required. But before such an unfortunate 
occurrence takes place,it would be well to 
prepare for it,and meet it half-way. The 
slouchy method of letting cattle stand out in 
the cattle-yard without any covering or pro- 
tection from the winter’s storms, except a few 
boards thrown hastily on top of a rnde scaf- 
fold, is not to bedeprecated as an unprofitable 
one only, but as an inhumane one. Cattle are 
just as sensitive to the changes in the weather 
as their owners; and unless they are properly 
covered and cared for, they cannot properly 
develop, nor work out Nature’s ends. The 
poor sheds often constructed for cattle are but 
little better than no sheds at all. The boards 
are old, rough, and full of holes, put together 
in a slip-shod manner, leaving innumerable 
holes between them, through which the wind 
whistles and the snow and rain pours. On cold 
winter nights the cattle are unable to sleep, 
and, deprived of their needful rest, their 
growth is consequently retarded. 

To construct a warm and cheap shed for the 
cattle isan easy matter, comparatively. On 
every farm there are more or Jess loose boards 
and rails scattered about, or thrown upon the 
wood-pile for kindling wood. These can be 
utilized in erecting a frame-work of a long, low 
shed; and, if necessary, branches of small trees 
cut in the woods can be brought into play. It 
matters not if the shedis full of holes, anda 
shaky looking affair, so long as the supporting 
posts are strong and securely fastened in the 
ground. The top and sides of the cattle-house 
are to be covered with some sort of warm ma- 
terial. Where sedge-hay is obtainable, it is 
better to use it forthe work. It is warmerand 
more compact in its texture than almost any 
other material that can be gathered for the 
same price. But in inland districts, where 
sedge-hay is arare thing, corn-stalks can be 
used. By packing sheaves of stalks up against 
the back and sides of the shed, all interstices 
are stopped up, and the wind and rain pre- 
vented from reaching the interior. A little 
eare and skill in erecting one of these sheds 
will produce a most neat and warm shelter for 
the cattle during the long winter months, The 
opening of the shed should, of course, face 
south, and the covering be secured on the top 
and sides by heavy weights or tied down. 

The poultry house is another important af- 
fair, which demands attention in the late fall. 
All farmers expect their hens to laya certain 
number of eggs throughout the cold season; 
but, as is well known, chickens will not pro- 
duce eggs in winter unless under favorable 
circumstances. The hen-roost should be en- 
closed, so that as little cold as possible could 
enter. If hen-houses are made out of wide 
boards, nailed on horizontally, there will be 
more or less large crevices between them, 
through which the wind will blow in a disa- 
greeable manner in the winter. To prevent 
this, a barrow strip of planking can be tacked 
on just below the crevice, and small tufts of 
dried grass or hay stutk in, similar to weather 
strips on doors. The roof can be thatched 
over in the same manner, a little more care be- 
ing taken to see that the hay is securely fas- 








6 PIECES SILVERWARE E=suits 


NORTHFORD SILVER PLATE Northford, Conn, 


tened, so as not to be blown away by the wind. 


wood nailed on it, and arranged so that it need 
not be opened very often. The hens can enter 
and come out of the house by means of a nar 
row passage-way, which opens in the roost on 
one end, and in a sheltered spot on the other, 
Care should be taken to close the outer end of 
this passage-way during extremely cold nights, 
and to open it again at as early an hour pos- 
sible in the morning. This device fora hep- 
house is simple and cheap. More elaborate 
ones have frequently been described ; but they 
are intended more for farmers who make a 
large business of raising chickens for the mar- 
ket, and not for those who raise a limited num- 
ber for home consumption and for a little 
pocket money. 

Early winter always witnesses a large wood- 
pile on most farms, and this gives the farmer's 
ax exercise many acold day. When every- 
thing is harvested, wood-chopping makes a 
delightful change of occupation tor the tiller 
of the soil. The farm horses are in need. of 
exercise as well, and drawing trees from the 
woods would keep them in good condition, 
Fall is a good time to clear off woodland, and 
a double work is performed by doing it: the 
land is prepared for work, and the housewife 
is furnished with fresh wood for her kitchen 
stove. 

Gardens and orchards should also be cleaned 
out before the first snow falls, and the dead 
vines, branches of trees, and leaves should be 
collected in one heap and burned. A garden 
littered over with leaves and stray branches all 
winter, has a very untidy appearance in the 
spring, and labor will be required in cleaning 
them up ata season of the year when the 
farmer can least afford it. Pickets should be 
nailed on the fence, and rotten posts substi- 
tuted by new and fresh one. When spring 
opens, then, the farmer will be all prepared 
to begin bis season’s work again, and the 
satisfaction which he will enjoy through the 
winter at finding everything in order cannot 
be estimated. 





SIZE OF BARRELS AND BASKETS, 


BY DIXIE. 





Ir always pays shippers to make use of only 
full-sized barrels in shipping apples to our 
larger city markets, and it is a great mistake to 
make use of the rmall ‘‘ monkey” barrels now 
socommon. Some of the apple barrels which 
we have seen were fully three inches shorter 
than the old style, and were so narrow and s0 
straight on the sides that the hoops could be 
readily driven up or down over the bulge in the 
barrel without breaking the hoops. Many grow: 
era and shippers think that ‘‘a barrel is a bar- 
rel” with the buyers, and that so much a barrel 
will be paid regardiess of size. When the re- 
turns come in they are sadly disappointed, as 
they should be. 

These small barrels hold nearly twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. lesa than the old-fashioned 
or old-sized barrel, yet the railroads and other 
transportation companies charge so much per 
barrel, large or small. It is only the ‘‘ penny- 
wise-and pound-foolish” shipper who loses this 
heavy per cent. in the effort—and the unsuc- 
cessfui one—to gull the buying public. 

And so it is with the size of bagkets. They 
are getting smaller every year; and if they keep 
on decreasing so in size, it will soon take two 
of them to fill an ordinary tea-cup. The hight 
and diameter—the dimensions which are sure to 
strike the eye, are but little reduced in size, but 
the effort has been nearly all put on the bottom, 
where it is out of sight. Lift up almost any 
seemingly large truck basket—and many of the 
peach baskets, too, will be the same—and in- 
stead of the bottom being level it will be found 
an inverted cup, the bottom thus taking up 
nearly, or quite, one-fourth of the space. 

A barrel or a basket nowadays means abso- 
lutely nothing definite, and the term box might 
be used with equally good grace. This matter 
of barrels and baskets should be fixed by law, 
not merely state but national ; for, as it is, when 
we see the quotations per barrel now we don’t 
know whether it is two and a half, two and & 
quarter, or three bushels. If the size of barrels 
—the apple barrel especially—was determined by 
law, say made to be three bushels, and each 
barrel was to be branded “Standard,” or som® 
other term to denote that it was a standard one, 
there would be less trouble to sell fruit than 
there now is;and the same uniformity should 
also be prescribed and enforced for truck and 
peach baskets, _ 

The season for packing apples will soon be 
here; so we trust those most interested wi 
strive to secure large size barrels, for it will pay 
them to do so, Last season we saw two car 
loads of fine fruit come in during glut, snd 
while one car, in full-sized barrels sold at onee 
at a fair price, the other one was on hand about 
ten days, because in small or “‘ monkey” bar* 
rels, and had to be sold much lower, compared 
t the difference in size of barrels, than tue 


mentioned car ; and,to make matters worse, 8000 
of the: fruit commenced to rot before being 
worked off, owing to the warm weather 





The door should have an overlapping strip of 


that time, those bruised in, packing. decayiné 
very quickly. 
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THOROUGH TILLAGE, 


Tue indispensable necessity for thorough till- 


age is apparent as one passes by the newly sown 
wheat fields. Rough surfaces meet the eye 
everywhere. Here the weeds, not half covered, 
camber the soi), sticking out of the fnrrows or 
lying in heaps where they were left as the har- 
row was lifted over them. There the rough clods, 
as large as one’s head, lie thickly upon the sur- 
face, showing that the late plowing had hardly 
done any good service but to break up the dry. 
hard soil into masses, among which the seed 
will lie dormant, or if they vegetate, the young 
plants will soon "perish for want of root space 
and food. Such is the case on every hand, and 
when « thoughtful, careful farmer, who prides 
himself on doing good work, comes upon a field 
which has been well plowed and thoroughly 
tilled, he quickly notes the difference. This, un- 
happily, for the prosperity of farmers, is so rare 

as to attract the notice, not only of farmers, but 
cher persons who merely sce the unusual sight 
wit pout realizing its sig» ificance.—W. Y. Times 


WINTER CARE OF LAMBS AND 
SHEEP. 


From autumn to winter, from grass to hay 
(which probably the young animal has never 
seen before), the transition must be somewhat 
shaded off. I think it advisable to remove lambs 
from the pasture early enough (depending on 
the season) to leave some green feed in the field 
for them to be returned to a few hours a day, 
for a week or a fortnight. It is far better to 
take them up in this way than to wait until a 
snow-storm bas covered the grass beyond reach, 
for then the commencement of housing will be 
so abrupt as to be likely to produce colic or 
stretches. Turn them out in the morning, for a 
few minutes’ airing, and sprinkle in their racks 
a little of the greenest, most aromatic hay at 
command. I like it as green as English break- 
fast tea for lambs. When turned back, they 
will eat the greater portion before noon, and 
then they may be driven afield for a few hours. 
—SrerHen Powers in * American Aqricultur- 
ist, ” 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 v0 
Lister Sros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.. = 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 
0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone........ pinnae 81 00@383 50 
Crescent Bone..... wre 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ..... esecees 47 00@50 00 
cil a ae e+ 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat © ss... ces cece -. 82 W0@S5 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties: 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 
naw Bone porpnengham, 
Re 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Della: Phosphate, 
EB Rs cc ccdccsccce 25 00 
Economical steouape for Po- 
i ovtivadiwsckcctgeyss 28 00 


Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00@88 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superphospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone 


40 00 


weet eee eeere 


Potato Manure 






mm 
5 la ENR Se 
Complets “A” Brand 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.. 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 
eat Covcccccccccs 
il ee 
AA Ammoniated \ mane 
phate Fertilize: 


Williaa Ulark & Uo.'z Special- 
ties : 


S$88ss & 


oS 


Reocomecce Se eee BER SSS2e 8S 


see reese 


SS S38 Ses 


Americus Sone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash........... 
jae ag Bone Meal.. 
—We quote 4@4 cents for 
5@54 for Pear! as 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE ee AT HOME. 
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an ee Rouse a word in your ear. i 


Dr. Keanedy’s PavonrTE REMEDY 


= the shelf and tellthem to_use it. The color will 
q a 

by ure. Get one disease and you we have others. 

Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy is 


The Greatest Imaginable Blessing. 


ted toallages and both a gaceere: 4 
e blood, suc. 


E} E 
-¥. Bold by all lo” 
@1 a bottle; six for 3 
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NEW YORK 
Brass Furniture Co., 


39 Union Square. NN Yu 
Near 17th 


























AND A rou? LIN 
Brass Puresjure Ay Gen- 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
BEDDING. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 





Free from Lime and Absolutely Pure. 


The Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar 


specially refined and prepared for its use by patent processes, by 
which the Tartrate of Lime is totally eliminated. 
This highly important result has been attained only with 


great care, labor and expense. In money alone a quarter of a 


million dollars has been invested in patents, machinery and ap- 


pliances by which the crude Cream of Tartar, being procured 


direct from the wine districts of Europe, and subjected in this 


country to these exclusive processes, is rendered entirely free, 


not only from the objectionable Tartrate of Lime, but from 


other foreign substances. 


This adds greatly to the cost of manufacturing Royal 


Baking Powder; but, as all its other ingredients are selected 


and prepared with the same precise care and regardless of labor 


or expense, an article is produced that is entirely free from any 


extraneous substance and chemically pure in all respects. 


No lime, earth, alum or impurity of any kind van, by inad- 


vertence or by the use of adulterated articles or otherwise, be 


introduced into the “Royal,” and it contains no ingredients 


except those certified by the most eminent chemists necessary 


to make a pure, wholesome and perfect baking powder. 


It costs more to manufacture the Royal Baking Powder 


than any other, but it is, as shown by chemical analysis, the 


only absolutely pure Baking Powder made. 


Royal is the only Baking Powder made that is free from 


both lime and alum. 


The New Hub Range 


With Mammoth Ash Pan, 








And Gauze Oven Door. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 





A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 


Pure air 1s as necessary in the cooking of food as in 
its assimilation after itiseaten. Air to be pure must 
kept in motion, This law is one from which nature 
never varies, and steady currents of fresh air sur- 
round our giobe, driving away the vitiated produc- 
tions of respiration, and furnishing every human 
pong. with a pure uncontaminated atmosyhere to 


e. 
This same law of Nature \goreene allthe principles 
and practice of cooking n cooking 
ve our deleterious gases which are reabsorbed in 
he ordinary soume © oven,producing runbealthfal food 
besides diniivishing the werent 4 Wien ae, the 
substance of the articles cooked. Th 
Door revolutionizes all this. by yh 3 a x 
circulatien of fresh airin the oven. The 


and bread baked in accordance with natural laws. 

N> odors come into the room, less fuel is required, 
eni tough meats are made tender. Bread baked with 
the Wire Gauze or does not mee d, and pies and 
cak>s keep fresh fora long tim 

This Wonderful Door is und exclusively on the 
Hub Stoves and Ranges, and all imitations and sub- 
stitutes are worthless, as it is the Gauzejthat pro- 
duces the results, and no other range can use it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Special circulars 
gladly sent on application. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers of 
The Hub Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. 
52 and 54 Union STREET, Boston, Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


TER BROTHERS. 
New veun Office, 159 Front Street. 





Factory, Newark, N. J 
e2@ Farmers and ers are invited to send for 
Circular 
Mathantestty IaBaget, wit 
SLEEP 2 Sites ahenatar Fa 
SLEEP- 
$s Union New Youk, 











BEALS SCALES 


pe FIRST 
T THE WORLD'S STF. 
(Four igay Pew Medals. An a other 


compet n ies, RT: 
ad ay For IMPROVE terms and 
BEST T WALUE for or YOUB MONEY. full particulars, address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a & condition, thereby assuring 
full weicht of fert = al. Most flattering 
results where used wid e by ai he rivith other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no ts for these rom 
izers, orders direct to the apiece will re 
prompt attention. JOHN M ARSON, Hudson, X¥ 


FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED AT 
EXHIBITIONS. 
HUSBAND’S 


More eable to the taste and 
maller dose than other Magnesia. 

CALCINE D ‘or sale at duggists and country 
ee. in bottles only, with U. 8. 

MAGNESIA.I°”” Registered Label attache’, with: 

shout which none is ae 

And by T. J. HUSBAND, Jr., Phila., Pa. 


EAFNESS Its causes, or a new and suc- 
9 a CORE at your own 


pome. 0 one who was deaf twenty-eight year 


tia tt New REMIUM 
rincipal_ makers 
alee Platform 

MENTS, 











nefit. Jured himself in . 
since Ly hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
om 7 application 

T. 8. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st St.. New York City 











So great is our faith we cam cure you, dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough toconvince, 
ree, B. 8, Laupsnsacu & Co., Ni 








| CURE FITS: 


Wer Sear een ton do aes agg gan A oomnd pa Sap Sue 

and then have 
made the disease of oer FiTs. 17S EPILEPSY o or wan a raeal SICKNE 
iielone — I warrant my remedy to cure the bn vhs 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now rece! 
Send at once for a treathe and a*Free Bottle of oy ietalllble 
pay Express and Post Office. It costs you nothing fora 
trial, and I will cure you. 
Address, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Taz Liwr- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrave - 
ings and tne following Publications, which will he 
sent, postpaid, .o any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named- 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 2x36.............. eockcesoegseooce sosees 82 0D 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, ind A. H 

Ritchie, the Enaraver..............¢::seeenee . 6 
fH ADTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Size, 26x40. eccsce 2 
The Same in Artist’s rroof, signea bY A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............++++ sonsecoes 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x% ... 1 © 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x30. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16XW.......seeeeerseeeee eeeeeerresesssessress 1e 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

SPS, . DUIOR, .ccocsscerennneninccecccentinenen. “OP 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bovna 

Cloth. 190 pages.. aa cocccce «= 80 
Orders, with the cash i a. tobe a to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New Yeu k. 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


seeeeecseee 

















4 Numbers (Dostawe free).........+-.000+-ss00eeS OO 
(9 mos.) (post. free. 2 26 
4 - (6 mos.) F  edunnessecs eoseee 1 5O 
17 - (4 mos.) eeceseresccceses 1 OD 
13 @ mos.), ©  ecccccccccsecsce «6 BS 
a . (1 month), * ecececcsscsecees «6D 
2 > (3 weeks), ae 
1 Number (1 week), ceveccccsecoses 16 
One subscription two years................scseeee 5 00. 

Two ) subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
covsesessns & OD} 

Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
One subscription three ‘years... bécnsese euccseroceocs 7 038: 

Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
WIND soos cccscnesccsessecs seca piodeencundeetebe 8 50. 
One subscription four years... ........ceccces.s. 8 50 


One subscription five years... wocccccsecccces sssoncceod OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED From SUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subseriptions will be stopped at the enaos the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
a7” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tay 
INDEPENDENT. 

Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGIstTERED LETTER. The pres. 
ent registration m is #0 
te eg: awainet orees deses by mal a A absolute pre 

eRerittances “ty. Postal whenever at the vedo 40 60. 


No names ent! 
the mone My airemen the cubswription books without 
SU: requested 


cularly to note 
of their fabscription hich i 
address la on the the last © pare 
te expiration, so that no loss of mame numbers may 


TH RECEIPT of the ipa sum 
for the FIRST Berrie utees 2.8 euficient receipt 


fio little yel. 
low ticket a ed to the ration = gaia is 
: one - da a | 
the receipt will be cont be ss a 
wor ne eae ene Res 
Vv 
are on 2, © subscri, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Bex 2787, New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be_ 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Business Notice 

; | 4 ttimes (one inonthss: se 

18 {three :& 
. 128 six a 








cenge imaonuiliides 
. 251 Breadway; New \.ork, 
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31 Somerset St., i : A : 


Boston, Mass. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 

y . we VP, : RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in- 
Gentiemen : Your Medi- cident 2. the ne encenery be": of manarres> t is 
4 "oile > ” ¢ »— acause 0 e TANDARD rand is 
co'ed Toilet Puper ve not med calei toon att is Yo free from any deleteri- 
ful in the treatment of Anal] ous substance, The rien’ into sheets by pertore- 
di . . tions, secures economy unattainable in th — 
jseases, allaying the intense ef the, Roll or package, waite the rapid dissoly 100 
‘ . cf the paper in water preverts loss of hea rom 
iching, is a remedy easily} Sypure air due to stoppage of of pipes and drains, with 

appiied, and a trial is con-] #ecompanying Physicians Plumbers’ Bills 


vincing of ils merits, Special Express contracts now enable us to 
- ; Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 
F. M. Jonnson, M.D. 


and NICKEL FIxTuRg, anywhere in the United States 
July \et., 1885, accessibie by Kxpress, on receipt of $1.00, or we can 
HOUR ) 





forward, as neretofore, ‘Two Bolls and Nickel Pixture 
for $1.W’, cnarges prepaia. 





D 


MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, im that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
the use of ointment in the usuai manner. The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionaly due to the use of paper as a 
vehicle for the femedy. 

Piseed POGGE, << ccccccevccccccesecccccsccce 10 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets Oy 
wrapped in Tin Foil. .....---0:seeceeeee 


Eight Packets and neat Pocket Case$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
INN cnitiierdictrndinnenmancincdndlbemhenids 1.30 





Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. Address, 




















Messrs. DEVLIN & CO., Cloth- 
iers, Corner of Broadway and War- 


‘ven Street, New York, invite an Ex- 
amination of their New and Elegant 


Stock cf Fall and Winter Goods, as 
‘Displayed in the Ready-Made Cus- 
‘tom and Furnishing Departments, 
and would Respectfully solicit your 
patronage. 








STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 833, 161. 


For Sale by Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


all Stationers: 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


GOODYEAR’S | Saws. FReNch onessin 


AWARDED WONEST putas one 
INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., : 


503 and 505 Broadway. 








Rubber Goods of every description. PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
SEenpD For ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


VICTOR BICYCLES. | Gea 


Finest points cf construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free, 








| CHEAPEST &ABEST MILL 
| SOLO UNDER GUARRANTEE 
| TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
| OR MONEY REFUNDED 


| SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA’ KAESTNER4 ce 
Overman Wheel Company, 33 | CANAL STA 





CHICAGO ILLS 





182 COLUMBUS AVENUE, Borton. 


SUIT NO. L 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





rm. BACON PIANOS, 1 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 














PLAIN, SWEEP -SECOND and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SIL¢ER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASKES.- 
PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS OUP. 
or sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufactn 
i ef U Sand 


who wl deliver SyOry Tempah, “iE nok, eahiatashony 
every respec’ not sa’ 
ed. Send fer Cat and Price-\é@ts 


ean be return 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. 234 Breadway. N. VY. 





ofa! 





If you want a Scroll Saw only, with a Driling 
Attachment, Rubber Blower and Lever Clamp, 
the Rogers Saw for $3.50 is the one to buy. 

If you want the best Lathe in market, includ- 
ing Scroll Saw Attachment, with all Tools and 
improvements tothe very latest date, get the 
Goodell Machine for $12. We guarantee them 
to be better than any other kinds. We will for- 
ward either machine on receipt of the price, 
or will send a Catalosue with full de SC —m, 
if you — ry MILLERS FALLS ‘ 
4 CHAMBERS STREET, New. y Guat, 





Bigelow Carpet Co, 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Heussels 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, ricuness and durability ot color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed offin their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word ** BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to Le certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 








i: DAY & WEDDING PRESENTS 


ns Stut Oent weg 


AS Ss 


<A 
DOLLS. 
eal ih ) Nowe 


ani cA 
& 
MMU GoXFFiGURE S. 
<a ts) STamP ‘ror C ATALOGUE. 





W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
aa 


a roy St “— r vork, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 












PIANOFOR TES. 


Tone Touch, Workmanship ane and Durabiity. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


J.C. TODD. 


Manufacturer. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum 
and Bagging gay Choon 





ppeipe and Force Pump Com- 


THE NEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 
These Engines are admirably 
adapted to all kinds of Jight power 
tordriving printing p: jump- 
: ing wotes, sawing wood, g ding 


findso agricultura. and mechan- 


ical y and are manufac- 
tured af as Ton lows 
, Horse power. § Horse power 





and are furnished at especially low uiees. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
DD, Paterson, N. Joy 
St., New York. 
o> fi 8 paper. 














ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
fae aay Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal the Society of Arts for 
‘Bel Pianos and several meritorious 
al useful Inventions.” 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





+ FOR CHOPPING 

- aSausage Meat, Mince 
Meat, Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, Beef 










—— 
5 a Farm and Fireside says : 
** It is the only Meat Chopper 
7 we ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 
a very useful machine that we 












(mem 
PS @ Sold by the 
HARDWARE TRADE. 





M ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPERS. 


HOP, NOT 
SaBEST IN THE WORLD. @CABANTEED To cHor, + 













































quant a at 

12 ice, 65.300 
» 

Yer 22 ones 1s I 


32 BA saa 


American Agricalturist says: B 4 
“We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial witb 
most satisfactory results. They 
excel anything of the kind 
made in either hemisphere.’ 


. No 10 Chops 1 Ib. +4 minate. 

















a cemnnteientall 
Send for See Catstogee 


- ba 
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